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PREFACE, 


1 


Tan E N Works of the late 


celebrated Profeſſor CULLEN need no 
encomium ; but if any part deſerves more 


attention than the reſt, it is thoſe Clinical * 


Lectures he read to his Pupils, as illuſ- 
trations of his own practice. Compoſed 
while his mind, matured by experience, 
retained all its native vi gour, and delivered 
where his doctrines were to be confirmed 
or confuted by actual caſes, they muſt be 
invaluable. The correctneſs of this pub- 
lication does not reſt upon detached ſcraps, 

whoſe defects are ſupplied from memory, 
being printed from the manuſcript of an 


eminent Phyſician, who attended theſe Lec= 


| tures and took them down in ſhort-hand. 
It were much to be wiſhed that others had 
followed his example, as We might then 


have had a complete copy of all Dr. Cullen's . 


Clinical Lectures: we fear ſuch a thin g 
does not exiſt ; but a diamond is not to 
be thrown aways bean we do not polſcfy 
the whole mine, | 
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8 which ; is, to * acquainted with 
dhe appearance of diſeaſes. Theſe, with their 
ſeveral ſymptoms, may be found in books; but 
it is not the general characters of theſe ſymptoms 
only, but their ſeveral degrees of ſucceſſion, 
Which he ſhould get acquainted with; and 
theſe are not to be learnt at once, but acquired - 
by obſervation. Some of them, indeed, may 


"xs - 


be learnt by very little experience, as to diſtin- 


uit between a quick and flow pulſe ; but to 
know what is a ſmall or full, a hard or ſoft 
_ pulſe, frequent experience and exerciſe alone 
can teach, with the aſſiſtance of fome proper 
guide. The fame muſt take place in almoſt 
every orher ſymptom, and more eſpecially in 
the combination of theſe ſymptoms. This 
5 branch, therefore, cannot be learnt without 
ſeeing and making repeated abſervations on the 
appearance of diſeaſes. The ſecond ſtep that 
he will make is, to underſtand the doſes and 


5 -.. exhibition: of remedies. ＋ his is upon a very 


vncertain Hooting.. in book and if it were 
explained in them in the heſt poſſible er 
- epuld only be uſeful, ſo. far as a. perſon f 
. compare-them with their effects. This is 5 2 
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ſteps may be Ak 8 any great previous | 


ſtudy ; the two next appear to require ſome 


appearance of diſeaſes. The 


previous ſtudy, or prior acquaintance with the 
firſt of theſe is, to 
diſtinguiſh diſeaſes, or to know what name is to 


be given to a particular concodrſe of ſymptoms: | 4 8 


the other is, to obſerve the effects of remedies, 
as adapted to ſuch a particular concourſe of 
ymptoms. 80 far we may go upon an em- 


pyrical plan; and there are many whom, from 


their previous ſtate of life and buſineſs, we may 


expect to proſecute this plan alone. It is true, 


that ſo far as phyſic depends on imitation, it 


may be learnt without any previous ſtudy ; but 


even empyriciſm 1 is by no means matter of ſimple 


imitation. Without any theory, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſome general principles, ſo far as to 


diſtinguiſh between different diſeaſes, and ſome 


general rules for the method of treating them; 
but the general doctrine of empyriciſm is not 
ſufficient. Analogy muſt be frequently em- 


| ployed, which is the laſt ſtep that a practitioner 


arrives at; and to apply this with judgment 
and prudence, ſeems to require ſome previous 
acquaintance with phyſical writers: for this 


analogy, though conſidered as part of an em- 


pyrical plan, is really a matter of reaſoning, 
and would be equally expoſed to fallacy, if it 


was not more confined in its objects. Hence 


£59) B 2 The: 


1 4 - DE 
the beſt phyſicians have concluded; that i it may | 
be greatly aſſiſted by an acquaintance with the 
animal ceconomy, by a phyſiology founded on 
the anatomy and chymiſtry-of the human body, 
and applied to moſÞor all the parts of pathology. 
This concluſion ſeems well founded, though 
we ſhall not here "nn our reaſons for think- 
ing o. 
On this plan will theſe Lectures proceed, ſo 
as to vary much on the empyrical, but always 
on the dogmatical plan. What the dogmatical 
plan requires is ſufficiently obvious, viz. the 
whole ſtudies that have been deemed ſubſervient 
to phyſic ; conſequently, the advantages re- 
ceived from theſe Lectures will depend very 
much on every perſon's previous ſtudies. 1 
The method of proceeding here in every 
diſorder will be, firſt, to enquire into the hiſtory 
of the patient before he was attacked with his 
- diforder; in order to find out the remote cauſes 
of it. When theſe are aſcertained, we ſhall 
make a full enumeration of the ſymptoms, 
ſhewing their quality and degree, obſerving. 
what is peculiar in their ſeries and ſucceſſion, 
in what light they are to be viewed ſingly, but 
principally what judgment is to be formed from 
the concourſe of them. After this, to -under- 
ſtand which, only a little attention is neceſſary, 
we ſhall endeavour to aſcertain the ſpecies of 
| | the 


* 


| 
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the diſorder, or by what name it is called among 
phyſicians; ſnewing how far it is to be referred 
to a ſpecies or a genus, and in what claſs it is to 
be ranked. On this ſubject it will be proper to 
take notice of ſome late attempts to reduce 

diſorders into claſſes, in this way. This is not a 

new invention; but was known to the ancients. 
Thus they always conſidered fevers as an order, 
which was divided into its genera, continual and 
intermittent, and theſe again into their ſpecie; 
though perhaps they did not uſe theſe terms. 1 
This, indeed, is new, that ſome people have 
endeavoured to ſeparate the diagnoſtic part 
entirely from the prognoſis, and bring it in a 
diſtinct ſyſtem by itſelf. 

The work, however, is very difficult; and 
far from being perfect, though it has been 
carried on ſo far, as Gaubius obſerves, that it 

gives hopes of being brought by repeated la- 
bours to ſuch perfection as is ſufficient for uſe ; 
but in attempting any new ſyſtem in any branch 
of ſcience, it is impoſlible not to fall into ſome 
errors. Every error then that is corrected in 
this as well as any other new ſyſtem, is making 
a conſiderable ſtep towards advancement. What 
errors we have obſerved in the preſent noſo- _ 
logical ſyſtem, we ſhall reſerve taking notice of, 
till a particular application will ſerve to render 
it more uſeful, On this ſubject, Linnæus and 
? Vogel 
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© 
Vogel may be ſtudied with great advantage. 


But to return from this digreſſion when the 
ſpecies of the diſorder is thus aſcertained, we 
ſhall next endeavour to find what is the parti- 
cular ſtate of the body under it. This muſt 


either be-learnt from the diſſection of morbid 
bodies, which is the ſureſt method of judging 


of internal diſeaſes, and for which purpoſe 


Bonetus and Morgagni muſt neceſſarily be ſtu- 
died ; or we muſt from the moſt cautious rea= 
ſoning deduce, what is the proximate cauſe of 
the diſeaſe,” and what is the particular ſtate of 
the ſolids and fluids at that tinie. This is the 


foundation of the whole dogmatic ſyſtem. If 
there was any ſyſtem of phyſic univerſally 


received, or in which no errors could be found, 


we might ſuppoſe this proximate cauſe to be 


perfectly underſtood; but as there are none 
ſuch, it will be neceſſary, ſometimes, among ſo 
many different opinions to introduce our own. 


Where this is particular, we ſhall give a parti- 
cular explanation, but we ſhall not enter into any 


defence of it; only premiſing this, that our 
theory ſhall be an induction from generally 
eſtabliſhed facts. When the proximate cauſe is 
aſcertained, then we ſhall deduce the method of 
cure. This muſt neceſſarily be equally theo- 
retical with its foundation ; .but we ſhall take 
care to lay down no methods of cure, that are 

| | not 


= | 
* 
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not faded; upon our own experience, 'or the 
practice of the beſt phyſicians. At the ſame 
time the common methods of cure ſhall always 
be ſubjoined, in order either to explain our n 
or to ſhew why ours differ. 
The reading neceſſary in this N of | 
ſcience muſt be very extenſive ; ; and if we were 
10 lay down. a: Plan, We muſt mention ſome 
hundreds of writers; but we ſhall only mention 
ſome few, that may properly g⁰ hand in hand 
with us in theſe. our enquiries. As to the 
reading of the ancients, few here have either the 
leiſure or the capacity to do it. Their opinions, 
and of all thoſe who; followed them as far as the 
middle of the laſt century, may be found in 
Sennertus or Riverius, v ho, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, are both. Galenians. About that time, 
2 conſiderable addition Was made to phy ſic by 
Sydenham, who is to be conſidered as the firſt 
modern; and his writings will be a ſtandard as 
long as they are known. . After. him you ſhould 
read the beſt ſyſtems of later times, and in par- 
ticular, Boerhaaye' s with whom, and his com- 
mentator Van Swicten, every ſtudent ought to 
be well acquainted ; but his ſyKem, though the 
beſt, has many deficiencies in it, and even 
errors. Theſe may be obviated by other ſyſtems, 
particularly that. of Hoffman, as. it directs 
moſt to the affections of the nerves. Stahl's 
ſyſtem 


25 


21 


. foitem i 1s ; obſcure and difficult ; but. as far a as it 
can be ſeen in Juncker's Conſpectus, may be 
| uſeful on many occaſions. 

A ſurer and more uſeful knowledge i in parti- | 
| cular caſes. may be learnt from later writers, 

and particularly our own countrymen; as Win- 
tteringham on epidemical diſeaſes, Huxham on 
| the ſame ſubject, though his ſituation has led 
him to make more obſervations on diſeaſes 
imported from warmer climates. What relates 

to armies, may be learnt from Dr. Pringle, to 

wrhom we. may add Dr. Donald Monro. Of 

. practical writers, Cleghorn on the diſeaſes of 
Minorca is one of the bet. Hilary, on epi- 
© demical diſorders, and on thoſe of the Weſt- 

Indies, is a very uſeful writer. Among the 
French, Senac, wherever he treats on the ſubject 
of practice, and Lieutaud, are to be preferred: 

among the Germans, Storck and de Haen. 
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ON xERVOUS DISORDERS, AND THE NERVOUS 
75 SYSTEM, wy 


AS we have many 'patients now labouring 
under nervous diſorders, theſe firſt call upon our 
attention. Theſe, therefore, we ſhall now enter 
upon, ugh wy are difficult to cxplain, either 

15 upon 


1 


. upon the enipyrical or dogmitical oli | Bü 
however difficult it may be, we ſhall ſpeak of 


them upon a dogmatical plan, and ſhow on 


what ſtate of the ſyſtem theſe nervous ſymptoms 


depend; and how, in conſequence of that, the 0 


method of cure is to be adapted. For choſe 
who are unacquainted with the ſubject, we ſhall 


ſubjoin what empyriciſm has taught : but we 
- mult firſt of all ſpeak of theſe diſorders upon a 
theoretical plan. What is the beſt method of 
doing this, is doubtful ; and perhaps it will be 


only a mere loſs of time; this loſs however we 
muſt venture upon. Every one who is at all 
converſant in phyſic begigs now at laſt to per- 


ceive, that the greateſt part of the affections of 


the human ſyſtem depend on the affections of 
the nerves. -. But the laws of the nervous ſyſtem 
are very difficult to be perceived or undefftood ; 
being entirely peculiar to the animal world, and 
not admitting of illuſtration from the conſider- 
ation of other parts of matter. There is within 
us a ſtrange mixture of the operations of the 
material and immaterial part, and theſe are 
liable to very great irregularities. Hence the 
laws of the nervous ſyſtem are not even tolerably 


aſcertained. We work on detached parts of it; 


but with regard either to the whole or part of it, 
we ſpeak obſcurely, and take ſhelter under ge- 
neral terms. Thoſe of ſympathy, ſpaſm, &c. 


X: 
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are Bled with as little 8 now as malia- 
nity, lentor, or any others employed by the old 
ſyſtem were formerly. What however is under- 
ſtood of the matter may be got chiefly from 
the writings of Van eiae, who was the 
firſt that attended to the nervous ſyſtem, (and 
though wrong in his notions he has marked ſeveral 
of its phænomena), of Willis, Wepfort, Baglivi, CY 
Hoffman, Stahl, Haller, Gaubius, ce But  - 
Dr. Whytt, in his late treatiſe, has done more 
than all the reſt, though even he perhaps has 
not entirely exhauſted the ſubject. We ſhall 
frequently quote him, very rarely differ from 
him, but lay matters together in ſuch an order 
as will beſt. anſwer our intentions of explaining 
particular diſeaſes. To do this fully, would 
lead us to form a particular ſyſtem, which nei- 
ther our abilities nor our time will permit. We 
ſhall therefore ſelect only a few eſpecial con- 
ſiderations, more neceſſary for our Particular 
purpoſe. FN | 
In the firſt place then we muſt obſerve; that 
we ſhall take the nervuus ſyſtem in the ſame point 
of view with Dr. Gaubius, who, in his 173 Par. 
of his Inſtitutiones Pathologiæ, thus writes: 
« Cum vita in ſolido agit, ſeries datur trium condi- 
tionum, irritationis puta, perceptionis, ac con- 
 tra#ionis; que ſucceſſionis ſubitiſimd inter ſe con- 
. An ac altera alterum exc, quanquam non 
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equd virtute,. nec aper eddem lege,” We ſup- - 


poſe then that in moſt of the phænomena of the 
nervous ſyſtem is a ſeries of three: conditions, I. 
an impreſſion made on an organ ſenſe, or ſentient 


part; 2. in conſequence of this a perception 


created in the common origin of ſenſe, or com- 
mune ſenſorium ; 3. a motion, or contraction, ex- 
cited in the moving fibres, depending upon the 


nerves. We call theſe differently from Gau- 


bius—impreſſion, perception, irritation. We 
have mentioned this paſſage of Gaubius, in order 


to point out that under theſe three heads all the 


phenomena of the nervous ſyſtem, and nervous 
diſorders, are to be conſidered. 

There is great room for remarks on each of 
theſe heads ; but as this would lead us into too 


long a diſcuſſi n, we ſhall confine ourſelves 


to the application we had in view.,—Of theſe 
three conditions the firſt which claims our atten- 
tion, is the intermediate 6ne of perception, 
which is the link between the other two, and 
- on which they depend. This is the foundation 
of all our internal operations, being derived 
_ the immaterial power within us, and con- 
ected with our organized or material part. 


w_ he conſideration of this immaterial power 


may be left out in medicine; for if contraction 
or irritation neceſſarily follows perception, and 


perception i: is an equally neceſſary conſequence 
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of impreſſion, we have no more occaſion to 
take notice of a ſentient principle in a ſyſtem of 
phyſic, than if it was a mechanical cauſe ; ſo 


we ſhall enquire no further into the one or the | 


other. | 

_ Having ſeparated theſe conſiderations, we 
ſhall next obſerve how far theſe conditions are 
ſeparared from each other, or may be con- 
ſidered as ſeparate, In the firſt place, impreſ- 


ion doth not ſeem always to produce percep- 
tion; or in other words, the irritation ariſing 
from impreſſion doth not ſeem always to require 


intermediate perceprion. Thus we know that 


many impreſſions produce irritations, of which 


we are not in the. leaſt conſcious; as in the caſe 
of the diſtenſion of the ventricles of the heart 
by the venal blood, and the contraction in con- 
ſequence of it, or in the diſtenſion of the lungs 
&c. Much leſs do we perceive in inward diſ- 


orders, as when ſome acrimony is applied to 


the ſtomach or inteſtines, any iinpreſſions made, 
or irritation pi oduced. 
Thoſe who aſſert a perception or conſciouſneſs 


in theſe caſes, | among whom are Stahl and his 


followers, defend their opinion by ſaying that 
this conſciouſneſs of the impreſſion is obliterated 


by habit. This is indeed true with regard to 


the motion of the eye, which is originally volun- 


tary, 3 and Os. with conſciouſneſs, but after- 


a wards 
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wards is carried on without any attention of 


ours. But whether thoſe internal "motions are 


on the ſame footing, is doubtful ; eſpecially as 


there ſeem to be many proofs to the contrary: 
Thus perſons, who have arrived at a great length 


of life without ever uſing purgatives, on theſe 


medicines, being adminiſtered. to them, often- 
times are not conſcious of any impreſſion made 
by them on the inteſtines, though a wn irrita- 
tion is produced. 


The ſame holds with regard to the operation 


of diuretics and other medicines. In the ſame 
manner we have inſtances of a pricked or 
lacerated tendon producing great irritation; as 


in the caſe of the locked jaw, without any per- 


ception of pain in the part where the im- 


preſſion was firſt made. Oftentimes too we 


have no proper perception in caſes of ſuch 


perceptions, as produce only a mere volition. 
Thus we have a volition to evacuate the urine 


out of the bladder from various cauſes, the 
impreſſion of which we take notice of; and 


do not diſtinguiſh thoſe made by diſtenſion of 


the bladder by urine, from the impreſſion made 
by a ſtone or by cantharides. Another proof 
is, that when a muſcle is cut out of the body, 
on touching a part of it with the point of a 
needle, it contracts, owing, to the remaining 
pave of the nerve. T ey may call this a ſen- 
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an impreſſion, and not a perception, which 
takes place only in the ſenſorium commune. 

Again, in the living body there are inftances, 
in a cold fit of the ague, of ſo great a degree 
of inſenſibility, as for perſons to have their 
feet ſeared by hot bricks without their per- 
ceiving it. In a palſy too of the extremities, 
bliſters may be applied to them, producing in- 
flammation, exciting motion in the neighbour- 
ing parts, &c. without their ordinary pain being 
perceived; becauſe here the palſy occupies the 
pars of the commune ſenſorium, | 

- Laſtly, there are a variety of impreſſions that 
have eonſiderable effects, without being attended 
by perception, or at moſt only a perception of 


their effects; and of this kind are ſedative im- 


preſſions. Impreſſion then is to be conſidered 
as ſeparable from perception. 
As to perception, it always depends o on the 


e ſo that the old ſaying, ce nil in in- 


telle#u, quod non fait prius in ſenſu, is very 
true; but it doth not exactly depend upon the 


nature of the impreſſions, nor on the organ, or 


ſenſient extremity. of the nerve: but is variouſly 


modified by the different ſtates of the ſenſorium 


commune, or origin of the nerves. There are 
many inſtances to prove this, but our time doth 
not allow us to prpducy any. Here reflex ſen- 

: {ations 


e 


Trions occur, independent. of the idea misiy 


and immediately connected with the organ, re- 


flecting the ſenſations of pain and pleaſure with 
their attendants, and theſe much varied i in the 
ſenſorium. 

The third condition or irritation depends 
_ conſtantly on perception or impreſſion ; but it 
may be independent of perception, as fully ap- 


pears from the inſtances above. It is indeed 
very probable, that irritation depends on the 


nervous power, and it is not a property entirely 
lodged in the moving fibre. Gaubius aſſerts 
that the irritation is always proportionable to the 
| Impreſſion or perception; but we cannot'readily 
admit this. For, 1. we can perceive theſe pow- 
ers as diſtinct from each other, viz. the percep- 


tion as dependent on the motion propagated 
from the extremities of nerves to the ſenſorium 


commune; and the irritation, as dependent on 
the motion propagated from the ſenſorium com- 
mune to the extremities of nerves. But theſe 
may be in very different conditions, ſo as not 


to be always proportionable to each other. Thus 


a torpor or facility of motion may be conceived 
to be in one or the other, which will have that 
effect. This is not ſuppoſition alone, but is 
found to be ſo in fact, as appears from the 

effects of cuſtom and habit, 
Both moraliſts and phyſicians obſerve that 
repetition, or cuſtom, diminiſhes paſſive, and im- 
proves 
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proves active habits; or, in other words, dimi- 


© niſhes ſenſibility, and increaſes irritability. Thus 


a doſe of opium, if continued a few days,” muſt 
be increaſed, or it will have no effect. But 


any motion that is frequently excited, and often 


repeated, becomes more eaſy, and at laſt al- 


-moſt ſpontaneous, that is, excited by impreſſion, 


which we are not conſcious of. On the ſame 
Principles, if an emetic is given for ſeveral days, 
ve muſt diminiſh the doſes, the irritability of 
the ſtomach being greatly increaſed. Senſibility 

and irritability are not fo conſtantly connected, 


but that they may be conſidered as very diffe- 


rent; of which there are many ſigns. If a ſlight 
impreſſion made on any perſon produces a gene- 
ral effect on the whole ſyſtem, we ſhould conſider 
him as a perſon of extraordinary ſenſibility ; 


but if an affection of the mind occaſions con- 


traction in any particular part, that is no proof 
of his ſenſibility, but of the irritability of that 
part. We ſhall only add here, that commonly 
irritation is in conſequence of motion propa- 
gated from the /enſorium commune to the ex- 


tremity of the nerves; but that it may often 


lie in the organ itſelf, which may be ſo modi- 
fied that the impreſſion from the ſenſorium 


| commune may have different effects. 3 a 
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Tension and Laxrry. 


As = whole human Hem i is very 1 


cate, ſo that it is impoſſible to judge very ac- | 


_ curately of any one part, without underſtanding 
the whole; ſo it is alſo in the branches of it, 
and particularly in the nervous ſyſtem. Who- 
ever deſires to be well acquainted with it, ſhould 
conſider it under each of the three heads men- 
tioned above very exactly. 
But here we are obliged to ſelect one . 
and to enter into the conſideration of one ſingle 
circumſtance, viz. the tenſion or laxity of the 


whole ſyſtem, or of particular parts as con- 


nected with the whole. But even this ſingle 
part. we ſnall not be able to treat upon fully; but 


muſt confine ourſelves to ſuch conſiderations, as 


more immediately ſuit our purpoſe, Is 
In the firſt: place then, a certain degree. of 
_ tenſion 1s neceſſary to the oſcillation of elaſtic 
fibres of all kinds; ſo that, unleſs the two extre- 
mities are fixed, and the cord running between 
them is more or leſs ſtretched, they will not act 


with proper vigour. Secondly, animal fibres 


are elaſtic, and capable of ſuch an oſcillation. 


This appears from the nature of their compo- 


ſition and mixture. No vegetable fibres are ſo 
elaſtic as thoſe of animals; and whether theſe are 


if 
| 
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not even as elaſtic as metallic ſubſtances, is not fully 
determined : but though they are thus elaſtic, 
it is doubted how far they are in this ſtate in a 
living body. We go on then to obſerve i in the 
third place, that a living animal ſyſtem is a 
tremulous oſcillatory maſs of matter. Thus the 
oſcillatory motion of other bodies has an imme- 
diate effect on it, and particularly on one of its 
organs, the ear, where there is a proper apparatus 
to tranſmit the tremor to thè nervous ſyſtem 3 
but that the whole ſyftem is adapted to this 
purpoſe, appears from hence ; that a tremulous 
impulſe communicated to any part of it, is 
communicated to the whole; and if there is any 
* deficiency in the organ of hearing, its place is 
ſupplied by this means. Of this we have 4 
remarkable inſtance in Dr. Boerhaave, nephew 
to the celebrated Boerhaave, who, having loſt 
Bis hearing, had in its place acquired an organ 
of hearing in every part of his body. Thus if a 
book fell from the table, the oſcillatory motion 
was conveyed to his feet, which here ſerved him 
as the organ of hearing. In the fame manner, 
by laying his hand on a perſon” s ſhoulder,” he 
cceould diſtinguiſh every word he articulated, his 
hand ferving 35 to tranſmit the W 
motion. TE | 
Theſe inſtances _ that the Aut ſyſtem 


. is A a tremulous oſcillatory mais of matter; but 
. ; 5 . - theſe 


1 9 1 
theſe · are ay . reſult of Dach 
tenſion and oſcillaßon, whereas there is alſo a 
tenſion and dee perriiar to the SHINE of a. 
living animal. 1555 7 895 

To conſider now how far a of theſe pre- 
vails in the animal ſyſtem; and firſt of all with 
reſpe& to the muſcular ſyſtem. - In theſe every 
fibre is kept in a ſtretched ſtate. by the weight 
of the parts, by the antagoniſt. muſcles, by the 
director muſcles of Winſlow, and laſtly, by the 
detention of the hollowed maſſes they ſurround 

by the fluids contained i in them; but beſides 
this, every muſcle is kept ſtretched by ſome 
other muſcle, and, in ſome reſpect, by the Whole 
ſyſtem. Thus, when we attempt to move 3 
finger, the muſcle could not contract if it was 
not fixed by the muſcle between it and the 
humerus, which ſerves here as a fixed point. 
Again, in the contraction of this laſt muſcle, the 
ſcapula ſerves for a fixed point, as doth the 
trunk of the body to a muſcle of the ſcapula, 
and. the weight of the whole ſyſtem to a muſcle 
of the trunk. Hence it is, that in making any 
great effort, we make a large inſpiration 1 in order 
to diſtend and enlarge the cavity, and thereby 
keep the muſcles tenſe, and give them a proper 
fixed point to act from. Hence too, when we 
want to relieve the whole ſyſtem, we often make. 


uſe of artificial props to particular parts. 
- BER oo oe ns  Þ 
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From theſe circumſtances it appears, that 
rn tenſion is neceſliry to the elaſticity 
of animal fibres. This, however, is not any 
fixed degree; but occaſionally varies, and is 
greatly determined by. habits and cuſtom. Hence, 
though nature has given us means to uſe a fixed 
point in muſcular action, we do not always 
employ theſe; but get particular poſtures, to 
perform certain offices in, and by habit uſe them 
for natural ones. Hence people are ſaid to be 
aukward in their actions. This particularly ap- 
pears too from the effects of tools and inſtru- 
ments, whoſe weights become habitual, ſo that 
a perſon by long "cuſtom cannot perform the 
Lame work ſo well with a light inſtrument. - _ 
We ſhall only add one other inſtance of the 
effets of this tenſion ; which is, that infants'are 
enabled to walk more firmly by having a weight 
to carry, which increaſes the ne of their 
muſcles. . 
Hitherto we have ff poker only of an external 
ſtretching force: we muſt now ſpeak of the in- 
ternal, The fulneſs of the blood veſſels which 
traverſe the muſcular fibres is one of the neceſſary ' 
means of this tenſion. The effects of the arte- 
rial influx are not yet ſufficiently known; but 
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| it can ſcarcely be doubted that it has ſome effect 
N f this way, if we conſider that the veſſels every 
i where traverſe the muſcular fibres, and, as they 
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are more or leſs diſtended, muſt give a greater 
or leſs degree of tenſion to them. As a proof 
of this, conſiderable hæmorrhages are found to 
weaken the whole muſcular ſyſtem, which muſt 


be partly at leaſt occaſioned by the blood veſ- 
ſels being emptied, To this muſt be referred 


what Sanctorius ſays in his 36th Aphoriſm— 
ce Pondus corporis, indit nobis, robur; for it can 
be explained only by the fullneſs of the blood- 


veſſels giving a greater tenſion. That the blood- 


veſſels have this effect, appears ſtill further from 


their particular method of diſtribution, the 
principal veins running parallel to the fibres, 
and all their branches entering them at right 


angles. Another proof is the effect of injections 
in a dead body, which cauſes a contraction of 
the muſcles. It may be obſerved that this 
ſucceeds better by injecting from the veins than 
the arteries. Probably there may be ſome mean 
ing in this, as well as in the order obſerved in the 
diſtribution of the veſſels. 

All theſe conſiderations prove that the ful- 


neſs of the blood-veſſels is one means of giving 


tenſion to the muſcular ſyſtem : ſo that the 
tenſion of the muſcles has not only a mutual 
dependance upon each other, but alſo upon the 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem. This ſanguiferous ſyſtem 


- has alſo a tenſion not only in the ſyſtole of the 
heart; but ae in che * and the arteries, 


are 
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are in a diſtended ſtate. Thus after the heart 
has ceaſed to act, and in dead bodies, the arte- 


tries will contract in a conſiderable degree to 


expel the blood. This tenſion is in health pretty 
uniform over the whole ſyſtem, and is probably 
ſo balanced, that a change in any one part muſt 
occaſion a greater or leſs change in the whole. 
Both phyſiologiſts, and pathologiſts, have buſied 
themſelves much in conſidering how the i impetus 
of the blood is increaſed or diminiſhed in dif- 
ferent parts, and perhaps more than was either 
neceſſary or uſeful. 

Thus the dactrine of deri vation and cevulfion; 
which made ſo much noiſe about thirty years 
ago, goes now more and more into neglect. 5 
is probable that the conſideration of the changes 
of tenſion in different parts, which have a greater 
effect on the whole ſyſtem, will ſucceed in its 
place. The phænomena of blood- letting will be 
more eaſily explained from this variety of tenſion 
than from the doctrine of derivation and revul- 
ſion, as was before attempted ; for it is ſcarcely 
probable, that by drawing off a quantity of blood 
in any particular place, any conſiderable change 
ſhould be made in the impetus of the blood, 
ſeeing that the ſubſtraction muſt be made ea- 
qually from .the whole. The other method of 
explaining it is much- eaſier, ſeeing that this 
220 a admits of a very great degree of variety, 

and 
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10d that a light variation as; it will have a 
greater effect on the whole ſyſtem. The conſi- 
deration of this tenſion is therefore of great 
_ conſequence in the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. _ 
Upon the whole then another inſtrument of 
tenſion conſtantly ſubſiſts in the ſanguiferous 
ſyſtem, and this is a diſtended force. But both 
the ſtretching force in the muſcular fibres, and 
the diſtending force in the veſſels, are not together = 
ſufficient to account for the tenſion of the 
whole ſyſtem : we muſt add to them a con- 
tracting power reſiding in the animal fibres, 
commonly called vis contractilis infita, In all 
elaſtic fibres the external ſtretching force has a 
relation to this contracting power. Thus, if we 
take vegetable fibres in a dry ſtate, a certain 
force is requiſite to give them a FERN neceſ- 
ſary to oſcillation. | 
In animal fibres too, the ſtretching and diſtend- 80 | 
ing forces are always relative to this vis contrac- © | 
tilis 'infita, which we call the tonic power of the 
fibres. Tr depends partly on the elaſticity of the 
fibres, but principally on a nervous fluid : that, 
except in a few caſes, is very conſtantly diſtri boten 
to the nerves and moving fibres of the animal 
ſyſtem. It depends on a living ſtate; for it dif- f 
appears on death. It is in conſequence of this = 
power, that ſome” ſenſibility,” and particularly 1 4 
ſome irritability, 18 ſuppoſed to exiſt in tlie 
moving 
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moving fibres independent of the ſenforiam com- 
mune. On the ſtate of this zonic power, the 
variety of tenſion chiefly depends: and as it is 
the moſt conſiderable cauſe of the tenſion of 
-animal fibres, ſo is it the moſt various. | 
We ſhall not, however, enter into a particular 
account of it at preſent, but obſerve in general, 
that the tenſion of animal fibres depends upon a 
certain balance of the ſtretching and diſtending 
forces, and in their tonic power. How this pre- 
vails in the muſcular and ſanguiferous ſyſtem, 
we ſhall not now conſider; but go on to obſerve, 
that there are other parts of the body differing 
in this reſpect from the muſcular and fangui- 
ferous ſyſtem. Such is the alimentary canal, 
Its motion depends indeed on the action of 
muſcular fibres; but a very different one from 
the others. Here they ſurround a hollow cavity 
that is under no conſtant diſtending power; and 
on that account, liable to unequal and various 
diſtenſion. This cavity has no conſtant anta- 
goniſt or counterpoile ; ; ſo that its tenſion muſt 
depend chiefly on its tonic power, though in 
ſome meaſure on the tenſion of the blood 
n: but as this muſt greatly vary according 
to the different diſtenſion of the contents, the 
tenſion muſt alſo be neceſſarily very various. 
This canal has alſo a peculiar degree of ſenſi- 
bility. F rom this circumſtance, from its being 
Re. Expoſed 


q 


00, 
expoſed to ſuch variety of diſtenſions, from its 
. dependance on the tonic power, and on the ſtate 
of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, it muſt neceſſarily be 
variouſly irritared, and be more ſubje&t to a 
change of tenſion, than any other part of the 
ſyſtem, except the ſenſorium. Nay, it is often 
more affected by any variety of tenſion, than the 
ſenſorium itſelf. 

Such is the ſtate of the alimentary canal 4 
priori; but we ſhall alſo find in fact, that the 
tenſion of the alimentary canal, and particularly 
of the ſtomach, is connected with the various 
ſtate of the tenſion in the reſt of the ſyſtem. : We 
| ſhall ſubjain a few phenomena in proof of this. 
If the ſtomach is accuſtomed to any ſtimulus, by 
which we mean here not only an impreſſion ex- 
citing motion, but one that increaſes the tonic 
power, without exciting a contraction; when this 
ceaſes to act, and its effects are gone off, a relaxa- 
tion enſues, whinki is communicated to the whole 
ſyſtem. Thus, if a man is accuſtomed to take a 
dram at any certain hour, when that hour re- 
turns, he feels a feebleneſs over the whole ſyſtem. 
The palpitation of the heart ſhews the ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem to be affected, as the tremor of the 
' muſcles doth the muſcular ſyſtem ; but by 
applying the uſual ſtimulus to the ſtomach, all 
theſe ſymptoms diſappear, and the tenſion is 
reſtored to the whole ſyſtem. That this depends 
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on a change of tenſion, fully appears from the 


muſcular ſyſtem; for theſe tremors may be taken 


off by applying an external weight, to ſupply 
the want of tenſion in the fibres. Thus, a per- 


ſon who cannot take up a ſmall glaſs without 


exceſſive trembling, can manage a large bowl 


tolerably well: but this obſervation is not con- 


fined to drams, or ſuch ſtimuli on the ſtomach; 
for in conſequence of faſting, we find a great 
feebleneſs induced, and a ſenſible deficiency in 
point of tenſion over the whole ſyſtem. Though 
we ſpeak here only of the ſtomach, yet the 
whole alimentary canal has ſome ſuch con- 
nection with the reſt of the ſyſtem, as appears 


from the effects of a collection of fæces, or any 
flatulency in it, whereby a diſtenſion is commu- 


nicated over the whole ſyſtem. Thus, a ſmall 
quantity of air, accumulated and confined in any 
part of the alimentary canal, will produce very 
various feelings in every part of the ſyſtem; but 
all thoſe immediately diſappear on an evacua- 
tion of the flatus, and more commonly by the 
ſtomach, than the other extremity of the canal. 
We ſhall not now explain the nature of theſe 
flatulencies; but only obſerve, that evident 
ſpaſnis of the muſcular ſyſtem are often pro- 
duced by them, and particularly in the extremi- 
ties, and are relieved by this diſcharge of wind. 
All theſe circumſtances laid rogether, ſuffoiently 


ſhew, 


En 


ſhew, that the a and alimentary * have 


a connection, in point of tenſion, with the whole 


ſyſtem. The ſtomach in particular, as being 
peculiarly ſenſible, as being more liable to 4 


variety of diſtenſion from its ſize, and conſe- 
ſequently of irritation, has a very great commu- 


| nication with the tenſion of the ſyſtem, and both 

influences it, and is influenced by it. This 
is commonly called ſympathy; and as we have 
no diſtinct notion of the communication of 
motion between theſe parts, we may uſe the 
term. Thus formerly, when the nature of ſounds 


was little underſtood, and a ſtroke upon a harpſi- 


chord was found to produce the ſame effect on 
another, if in uniſon with it, this was called 


ſympathy: but it would be ridiculous to call it 


ſo now. In this caſe too; as we can perceive 
that there is a communication along a conti- 
nuous body, though its parts are ſeemingly 


. diſtant, and we do not attend to the intervening 


parts, other terms might more properly be uſed. 
In one caſe, the term ſympathy may properly be 
applied; when, upon an impreſſion being made, 
any ſet of nerves may be put in action, not in 
conſequence of the ſenſorium itſelf _— affected, 
but ſome particular nerves. 8 
But to return the communication of the 
ſtomach with the whole ſyſtem, is greater than 
that of 251 other part. This doth not depend 
E 2 on 


| 
| 
; 


on the ſenſibility 0 of the nerves Ant les, but | 
| on the tone and condition of the organ, on which 
1 15 they are diſtributed. Nor is it in conſequence 
of a motion excited in any one part of the ſen- 
ſorium, but in the whole; and this may be 
determined to affect particular nerves, from the 


peculiarity of their ſituation. and form, from 
habit, or from ſome accidental cauſe. 
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| SYMPATHY. 


WE. have now w ſpoken i in a brief manner upon 
| the tenſion and laxity of the animal ſyſtem, and 
| endeavoured to explain it by conſidering the 
tenſion of the muſcular and ſanguiferous ſyſtems. 
| We have - conſidered a particular part of the | 
| body, which is upon à different footing from the 
E: reſt, the alimentary canal. We have ſhewn that 
the great varieties it undergoes in point of ten- 
ſion, are owing to its unequal diſtenſions, from 
the want of conſtant counterpoiſe; in conſequence 
of which, it is more irritable, and depends more 


| on the tonic power, than mechanical tenſion. 

| S.till, however, that it has a connection with the 
= tenſion of the whole ſyſtem, we made apparent, 
| i from the effects of flatulency in the primæ viæ, 

ö 5 and the methods taken to diſperſe it. This con- 


| nection, we obſerved, was called ſympathy. As 
ö long as we have no idea on what this connection 
bf depends, the term may be uſed ; but if we can 


find 
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find out its foundation, and the means of com- 
munication, (which ought to be attempted), it 
will de no longer proper. Thus it would be 
abſurd to talk of a ſympathy between the pen- 
dulum of a clock, and a finger that points the 
time; becauſe here we enen a0 the means of 
communication between them. In the ſame 
manner here, if a ſentient principle is interpoſed, 

if the motions follow not indeed by a mechanical 
power, as in the clock, bur by a phyſical neceſ- 
ſity, all occaſions for ſuppoſing occult qualities, 
and conſequently uſing this term, immediately 
ceaſes, A general ſympathy 3 is now univerſally 
diſclaimed : as to particular ſympathies, there is 


{ill fome doubt. With regard to this, the very = 


idea of ſympathy ſappoſes two correſponding 
parts. If in conſequence of an impreſſion being 
made on any one part, and conveyed from it to 
the fenſorium commune, a motion is excited in the 
moving powers, this motion muſt either be 
genera], or determined to fome particular part. 
In the firſt caſe, no one thinks at all of a fym- 
athy, as has been juſt ſaid; but when a motion 
is excited by it in any particular part, this is com- 
monly called ſympathy: but many of theſe 
ſeemingly particular ſympathies, are in reality 
general ones, and conſequently not to be looked 
vpon at all as ſympathies. Dr. Whytt has, in 
his laſt treatiſe, deſtroyed the very foundation of 
parti- 
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particular ſympathies, by ſhewing that they are 


not owing to any communication of particular 


nerves with one another, but that they come 


through the intervention of the ſenſorium commune. 


This deſtroys the notion of particular ſympathies, 
and conſequently of ſympathies in general. 

If a bluſh is excited at the fight of any thing 
indecent, this is called a ſympathy between the 


eye and the cheek: but the idea; of which this 


bluſh is the effect, might be received by the ear, 
the touch, &c. So that the bluſh on the cheek. 


is not owing to any particular conſent between 


the eyes-and it, and conſequently is not a parti- 
cular ſympathy, In the ſame manner, fear 


_ excites ſome effects, which are not produced by 


any particular ſympathy between thoſe parts 


which receive the impreſſion, and thoſe that are 
irritated. The motion of particular parts, in 


conſequence of theſe impreſſions, depends only on 
the intervention of the ſenſorium commune, and 
the particular irritability of thoſe parts. Thus, 
a perſon, on looking from a precipice, had always 
a contraction of the cremaſter muſcles produced. 
This could not be owing to any conſent between 
the eye and the cremaſters, but to the irritability 
of theſe muſcles, and might have been produced 
by the ſame idea excited any other way. In this 


view ſhould the ſympathy between the ſtomach 
and other parts of the ſyſtem be conſidered. Ir 
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is not owing to any communication between the 
nerves of theſe parts, but to this circumſtance. 
Any affection of the ſtomach will effect the en- 
erium commune; and this has a power of exciting 
a motion in thoſe parts, not in conſequence of 
any conſent of the ſtomach with them, but of 
ſome particular irritability which they poſſeſs. 
This propoſition is convertible from thoſe other 
parts of the ſyſtem to the ſtomach. We may now 
apply this general principle to the ſeveral conſents 
obſerved between the ſtomach and other parts : 
and firſt of all, between it and the head. This is 
not any particular conſent, but ſuch as ſubſiſts 
between the /en/orium commune, and every ſentient 
part. What effect the ſtate of the tenſion of the 
ſtomach has on the ſtate, of the mind, appears 
from hence; that when it is in due tenſion, the 
mind is poſſeſſed of vivacity, courage, clearneſs, 
and conſiſtency of thought: when it is other- 
wiſe, the ſtate of the mind is quite the reverſe. 
This might moſt probably be beſt explained from 
the tenſion of the parts; but leaving this, we 
ſhall obſerve that the particular conſent between 
the ſtomach and head is owing to this circum- 
ſtance. When the ſenſorium is affected by this 
or any other organ, the effects are firſt felt in the 
parts neareſt to the ſenſorium, as in the eyes and 
ears. No wonder, then, that a vertigo, affection 
of the eyes, Ke. are gradual proceſſes to a com- 
plete 


[: 3% . 
1 plwKwͤete animi deliguium. In the ſame manner, if 
ll an impreſſion on the ſtomach has a tendency ta 
Þ | produce convulſions, it will probably firſt appear 
1 | in the muſcles of the eyes and viſage. To 
} illuſtrate this by an example, if a nerve is pricked, 
| it will ſometimes produce a tetanus; or if in a leſs 
f degree, a locked jaw, this part being near to the 
| ſenſorium commune. This cannot be owing to 
| any conſent between the pricked nerve and the 
nerve of the jaw, becauſe it bas the ſame effect 
whatever nerve is pricked. This may be owing 
too, in ſome meaſure, to the number of the 
levator muſcles there in proportion to the de- 
preſſors; and in other parts too, the flexor muſcles 
are more apt to be affected by it. On the whole, 
then, this is not to be looked upon as a parti- 
cular conſent between the head and ſtomach; 
but it is to be attributed to the ſtomach having 
a great effect upon the ſenſcrium commune, and 
Pi parts of the head, as being neareſt to the 
ſenſorium commune, being m poſt likely to be af- 
ll feed by it. 
1 Another remarkable conſent is N be- 
| tween the ſtomach and ſurface of the body. 
[i] This is perhaps owing to the ſurface of the 
| body being the largeſt organ of ſenſe, having 
1 the greateſt number of nerves, and theſe too 
| now. ſtripped. of their covering membranes, 
which muſt make it exuemely ſenſible, ic 
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is therefore very likely to be affected on any 
affection of the ſenſorium commune. If then 
the ſtomach affects the ſenſorium commune 
{as it was ſhewn above to de in à great 
degree), this will affect the ſurface of the 
body, and vice verſa; fo that here too there 
is no Particular conſent between the parts, 
but it is to be referred to che great ſenſibility 
of each.—Another reaſon why the furface of 
the body is more liable to be affected, is, that 
it has a great namber of blood - veſſels; and 
theſe are liable to be varied by any change 
in the ſyſtem, as being fartheſt from the heare. 
But any variation in the ſtate of the veſſels * 
will alſo affect the nerves, which run over 
them; and theſe again being affected, will in 
like manner affect the circulation. A third 
reaſon is, that this is a part moſt ſubject to 
the viciſſitudes of heat and cold, which will 
affect both the nervous and ſanguiferous ſyſ- 
tems. It muſt therefore have a great effect 
on the ſenſorium commune, and, through it, 
on every ſenſible part, and particularly the 
ſtomach; for every conſiderable change of 
the blood is particularly determined, either to 
the ſurface of the body or the viſcera; and 
theſe will mutually affect each other. 
It is of great conſequence to ſhew how theſe 
are mutually affected by each other. Some 
| 8 of 
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of theſe phænomena may perhaps occur again; 5 
in ſpeaking on the circulation; but either in 
that place or this, it avails little to refer them 


to ſympathy, It is worth while to obſerve 


in Sanctorius's Aphoriſms, how greatly the 
ſtate of the mind, and all the internal functions, 


depend on the ſurface of the body. Another 


remarkable conſent of the ſtomach is 'with 


the extremities, not conſidered ſimply as a 
ſurface; but as the parts moſt remote from 
the heart and ſenſorium commune. It is eaſy 
to ſhew how parts may be affected in conſe- 
quence of this diſtance; but our time doth 
not allow us. It particularly appears in the 


gout. Whether there is any peculiar morbid 
matter in this diſorder, is not eaſy to deter- 


mine: but it is evident that many of the 


phænomena attending it muſt be referred to 


the conſent between the ſtomach and extre- 
mitics, in conſequence of their mutual de- 
gree of tenſion, and not to any tranſlation of 
morbid matter. On this principle it will be 
eaſy to explain, how a dram may drive the 


gout from the ſtomach to the extremities. 


Theſe are the conſents of the ſtomach with 
the other parts of the ſyſtem, which more 
particularly belong to our purpoſe. T he ali- 
mentary canal itſelf was firſt mentioned with 


2 view "0. nervous diſorders ; but there are 
other 
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other parts liable to be affected, which com- 
municate their own ſtate of tenſion to receive 


it from other parts of the ſyſtem. Such are 


the lungs and heart : the lungs are liable to 
inequalities in diſtending powers, though not 
ſo much as the ſtomach; and the heart, too, 
though one of the moſt active parts of the 
body, has a diſtending power, liable to ſome 
Irregularity z conſequently they are both liable 
to various degrees of tenſion, which may pro- 


duce various effects on themſelves, and upon 


other parts. Thus a caſe is mentioned by Dr. 
Whytt, in his Treatiſe, page 216, of a nervous 


5 patient, who had a cough, in conſequence of 


changing her poſture, or of a change of heat 
or cold: this can only be explained from the 
ſtate of tenſion in the lungs being affected 
by that in ſome other part. The effects of a 


change of poſture, in particular, can be. ex- 


plained only from this variety of tenſion, and 
not from any circumſtance in the ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem. The ſtomach, then, and ali- 


mentary canal, the heart, lungs, and muſcular 
1yſtem are, with the ſenſorium commune, moſt 


liable to ſpaſmodic affections, and in theſe 
parts do they generally appear. But there are 
ſome other parts, alſo, which have a great 
variety of tenſions, and by that means may 
affect theſe. Such are the ſeminal veſſels in 
F 2 SEL men. 
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men. This may be ſaid to depend on a par- 
ticular irritable matter produced there; but 


its nature will perhaps be better explained, 
from the different degrees of tenſion in them. 
This opinion will be better ſupported by ana- 
logy, if we conſider ſome of the particular 
effects of this affection, with regard to the 
ſtate of the mind, and the ſenſation of pleaſure 


it excites. The genitals of women have alſo 


a conſiderable influence this way : theſe are 


| variouſly. affected by a ſeries of conditions 
they paſs through, as conception, geſtation, 
bringing forth, &c. But theſe affections can 


ſcarcely be accounted for from any irritable 
matter, but rather from the variety of tenſions 


they are ſubject to. Hence there is a great 


difference in| this reſpect between men and 


women. In men, venery is chiefly to be con- 
fidered ; but in the female organs, ſomething 


very different is neceſſary to produce cheſe 


changes. Thus women who indulge them 
ſetves moſt in venery, if they are barren, are 
not liable to the fame diſorders with thoſe 


that bear children: the uterus has alſo a great 
effect this way, as being ſubject to periodicaF 
hæmorrhages, and thereby liable to a variety 
of tenſions, ſo as to influence the ſyſtem very 
much every month. Some men too have 
* ä and theſe are lable 
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to the ſame affections as women with their 
menſes. 

Upon the whole, it appears; on a general 
view, that many of theſe affections may be 
explained from a general tenſion, every one 
part ſerving as a balance in this reſpe& to 


another. We ſhould next proceed to mention 
the cauſes, on which theſe changes of tenſion 
depend: but this we muſt be obliged to omit, 


for want of time, and go on to ſpeak of ner- 
vous diſorders. We ſhall now enter on this, 
as a particular * and one founded on 
e | 

In the firſt place, we muſt ſay what nervous 
diſorders are, and how they are to be diſtin- 


guiſhed from others. Without entering upon a 


the inaccuracies of other writers in this reſpect, 
ve ſhall obſerve, that we ſpeak here of ſuch as 
occur moſt frequently in the nervous ſyſtem, 


in oppoſition to the fanguiferous, and are found 
in the ſtomach and heart, lungs, or muſcular 


ſyſtem, without the fanguiferous ſyſtem. being 
conſiderably -or permanently affected. Thus 
in general we call all thefe ſymptoms of ſhort 
duration, nervous ones; as a tranſient pain of 
the ſide, without inffammation, or any obvious 
_ cafe.” ES | 
But to_be more particular, nervous diſorders 


are divided into four or five orders, according 
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to their different ſeats. 1. The ** 91. 


tem, which is ſubject to paralyſis, and convul- 


ſions. 2. The alimentary canal, which is ſubject 
to relaxation or loſs of its tonic power. 3. The 
lungs. 4. The heart, to which perhaps may be 


referred ſome that ſeem to refide in the ſen - 


ſorium commune, and are reckoned the 5th | 
order. Of all thefe, the alimentary canal is, 
for the reaſons given above, the chief ſeat of 


theſe diforders, and in common they are in 
ſome meaſure confined to it. It is perhaps a 
better way to limit them thus by their ſeat and 


phænomena, than by their cauſes. The ali- 


mentary canal was ſaid to be the chief ſeat of 
.theſe diſorders : but when it is ſo, they may 
ſtill be transferred to the other parts, as to the 
muſcular ſyſtem, and there produce convul- 
ſions; to the lungs, where they will cauſe an 
aſthmatic affection; or to the heart, and pro- 
duce a palpitation there. But theſe are only to 
be conſidered as ſymptoms attending upon the 
diſorder in its chief ſeat, the alimentary canal. 
But there is ſo great a variety af affections pro- 
duced here, and transferred to other parts, that it 
is difficult to diſtinguiſh them in ſome caſes. 


Hence has ariſen the quetiag. which are hyſteri- 
cal, and which are hypochondriacal affe@ions ? 


There ſeem to be two genera, not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the difference of ſex they are found 


In, as they may occur, either in men or women, 
| | but 
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but by a particular concourſe of ſymptoms. 
Whether this concourſe of ſymptoms can be 
particularly marked out, is not well determined. 
Perhaps it might be as well, if both the terms 
were laid aſide. . * 72 
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HySTER1A, HyPOCHONDRIASIS, 8 
IEE firſt ſtep in all practice is to diſtin- 
guiſh the diſorder, by both its general ap- 
pearance and particular ſymptoms, By ner- 
vous diſorders, then, we here mean ſuch as 
occur in, or affect the nervous ſyſtem, more 
ſtrictly conſidered. The nervous ſyſtem, indeed, 
extends to every part; but we can diſtinguiſh it 
from one conſiderable part of the animal ſyſ- 
tem the blood-veſſels, with their immediate 
dependencies. Though the affections of the 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem are at bottom nervous, yet 
by nervous diſorders, here, we mean thoſe that 
affect the nervous ſyſtem, in oppoſition to the 
ſanguiferous; all thoſe phænomena, too, of 
diſorders called nervous, that are of a tranſitory 
nature, which create various fluctuating feel- 
ings, and ſeem not to depend on any ſuch orga- 
nic affection of the parts, as is found in the 
diſorders of the languiferous ſyſtem. N 
Theſe things premiſed, we nent obſerve, 
: that theſe nervous diſorders are again divided 


into ſeveral orders, according to the parts 
which 
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Abich are 8 chief ſeats of hai LOEWS 5 
attending them. Objections have been made 
3 to employing the ſear of the diſorder as a diſ- 
0 tinguiſhing mark of it; but theſe depend on 
the internal ſtate, and are ſuch as are not rea- 
dily obvious. Nervous diſorders, then, may 
be divided into five orders: 1. Such as more 
purely affect the ſenſorium commune, and 
appear by diſturbing the intellectual functions 
carried on there. Theſe may be referred to 
the claſs called; by Sauvages, Veſania, thou 
they do not ſimply belong to it; for he in- 
| eludes in it ſome of the affections of the 
= organ, as Haller, allucinatio et morofitas.' 
2. Thoſe which affect the muſcular ſyſtem. ' 
It is difficult to appoint preciſe limits to this 
order; but in general we mean fuch as affect 
. the organs of voluntary motion. Theſe then 
are the ſubjects of various. ſpaſms or convul- 
Kons. Of this kind are the motifs impotentia, 
and perhaps comata of Sauyages. 3. Such as 
affect the lungs and the other organs connected 
| _ - with theſe as concerned in reſpiration. 4. Thoſe 
a. that affect the heart. How far this extends to 
_ the ſariguiferous ſyſtem,” and by what mode 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed from the other affections 
of the hydraulic ſyſtem, is not very certain; but 
2 palpitation of the heart, and ſyncope, are 
furely, oftentimes, idiopathic, 5. Such as affect 


aro of the alimentary canal, Theſe 
0-3: ft | are 
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are ths hyſterical and: bypochondriacat diſor- 
ders, conſidered either as the fame, or as di- 
ſtin& diſorders. With regard to all theſe, we 
may obſerve that from the communications 
with each other, theſe different orders are often 
complicated with one another, which is apt to 
breed confuſion. To keep clear of this, it will 
be proper to conſider them, as being idiopathic 
or ſympathic. The diſorder then is to be re- 
| ferred to the order of that part, in which it firſt 
appears, or moſt permanently continues. Of 
theſe five orders, thoſe which are moſt extended 
over the reſt of the ſyſtem are * of the ali- 
mentary canal. oY | Wh 
Under the e title then of nervous 0 iſors 1 5 
ders, we ſhall only ſpeak of thoſe; that primarily . 1 
and idiopathically appear in the alimentary 
canal; to which alſo Dr. Whytt has confined 
himſelf in his treatiſe. Of this the ſymptoms. 
are ſo numerous, and ſo diverſified in their 
concourſe and combination, that it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary to divide them again into other ſpecies. 5 
Whether this ought to be admitted or not, has 1 
been matter of diſpute. It ſhould ſeem that | 
our practice cannot be accurate without ſome 1 
further diviſions, and unleſs we have ſome 
other diſtinctions, on which we may found 54-2 
the method of cure. There are certainly many : 
cone * to be ts in theſe 
8 various 


L 
various affections of the alimentary canal, which 
will lead to a difference in the method of cure. 
There is no exception indeed to this, when theſe 
ſymptoms are ſo blended, that the diſtinction is 
yery difficult. To illuſtrate this, we may obſerve, 
that though black and white colours are ſo diffe- 
rent from each other, yet they may be mixed in 
ſuch proportion in greys, as to make it difficult 
to determine which colour prevails. It is only 
in thoſe that are moſt remote from each. other, 
- we can determine which claſs they can belong 
But if out of a hundred ſhades, though the 
. 5 intermediate ones cannot be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, we can find forty on each hand, in which 
the black or white colour prevails, it is cer- 
tainly worth while to make the diſtinction. 
The application of this to theſe nervous diſor- 
ders is too obvious to need explanation. 

The nervous diſorders then, in the alimen- 
tary canal, may be conſidered as conſiſting, in 
the firſt place, of two different combinations, 
and concourſes of ſymptoms, as different from 
each other, as black and white. To make 
out each of theſe: the one is leſs conſtant, 
and more dependant on occaſional and external 
cauſes. The external cauſes exciting it, are, 1. 
Impreſſions on the organs of ſenſe, and particu- 
larly peculiar odours. 2. Sudden paſſions of 
the mind; and particularly, not ſo much any 
ſingle 
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fingle pſi; as an alternate agitation of 
various paſſions, 3. viciſſitudes in the ſtate of 


the body in any reſpect. It occurs chiefly in 


young perſons who are near their acmè, or 


have not long paſſed it: but it will ſometimes 
be repeated, and continue a long time after. It 
chiefly prevails in ſanguize conſtitutions, of a 
ſmooth thin ſkin, where the contents of the 
arteries are eaſily ſeen, and the complexion is 
conſequently florid, of a ſomewhat lax habit, 
but full and plethoric, with hair commonly pale 
or reddiſh, and generally ſoft and lank. It 
| prevails in perſons liable or frequently ſubject 
to hæmorrhagies; and its paroxyſms occur 
chiefly about the time of thoſe particular erup- 
tions. It is more frequently found in women 
than men, and eſpecially thoſe that are barren. 

It is a diſorder of warm climates, prevailing 
more in England than Scotland, more in 
France than Britain; and probably the analogy 
prevails in ſtill warmer countries. A proof of 
this is, that it occurs more commonly in warm 
ſeaſons than cold. Such are the ſubjects, and 
ſuch the cauſes of theſe ſymptoms. The ſymp- 


toms begin firſt with a globe or a ball in the 
belly, and generally in one or the other hy- 


pochondrium, occaſioning ſome inflation there, 


It ſoon removes from thence to the other parts 


75 the belly, and then gets into the ſtomach, 
G 2 . cauſing 
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Phaggs, 2 he guller, where it remains impe- 


ding digeſtion and reſpiration. Though this is 


e 


cauſing an inflation, and perhaps vomiting 
there. It then commonly runs along the œſo- 


an internal affection, it ſeems manifeſtly to riſe 


in one of the flexures of the colon, and to pro- 
ceed along the ſmall inteſtines to the ſtomach, 


and ſo to the gullet. But in this progreſs the 


contiguous parts of the abdomen, &c. are often 


affected. Thus the abdominal muſcles are 


violently contracted, and the navel drawn in. 
The heart is troubled with a palpitation ; 


the lungs with an aſthmatical fit: and when the 


ball is got to the gullet, a coma and ſtupor come 


on. Theſe ſymptoms are of different durations, 


admitting of ſome relaxation ; but they occur 


more or leſs frequently according to the diſpo- 


| fition of the body, or on a return of ſome 
external cauſes: when they have once attacked a 


perſon, they are very readily excited afterwards 
by ſmaller cauſes. Oftentimes they come 
under the power of the will: ſo that, on recall- 


ing to mind their former affeCtions, . perſons 


can make all theſe ſymptoms to recur. 


We muſt obſerve here, that all theſe ſymp- 


toms do not occur in every patient, nor in the 


fame order; but we muſt diſtinguiſh by a num- 
ber of them occurring together. Theſe are the 


firſt combinations or eee of ſymptoms 


ve. 
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ye ſpoke of, commonly called hyſterical. Op- 
poſite to theſe are the ſymptoms which follow. 


This ſecond concourſe of ſymptoms is more 
conſtant and permanent, and ſubſi ſting in the 
habit with more certainty than the other. They 


depend leſs on accidents, ariſing more fre- 


quently from internal cauſes, ſuch as weaken 


the tone of the ſyſtem. They are often cauſed 
by the paſſions, but not ſudden or fluctuating 
ones, but ſuch as are more laſting, and particu- 
larly grief. They chiefly occur towards the de- 
cline of life, when the human ſyſtem has paſſed ĩts 
meridian, which is uſually placed at 35. The 

temperature of conſtitution it moſt prevails in 
is that known by the name of melancholy ; 

where perſons are of a leſs fine and ſmooth 
{kin, and of a thicker texture; diſcovering the 
veins more than arteries, and . conſequently 
being of a leaden or livid, rather than a florid 


caſt. Their body is uſually lean, and their hair 


black and criſp. They are liable to a fulneſs, 


apparent in their veins, and are ſubj ect to hæ- 
morrhagies. Oftentimes they ſuffer obſtruc- 


tions, particularly of a determination to the 
ſurface of the body at the extremities, 


Theſe ſymptoms occur more frequently in 


men than women; though this is not ſo cer- 


tain, as that the others occur oftener in women 


than men. Oftentimes they are attended with 
e an 
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an irregular appetite, ſometimes loathing, and 
ſometimes craving, for a peculiar aliment: as 
alſo with indigeſtion, and this generally owing 
to a tendency to acidity. Theſe are frequently 
accompanied with the ſenſation of clear water 


on the ſtomach called here water braſh, and 


Ptyaliſm. hypocon. by Sauvages: and this is 

generally attended with a pain of the ſtomach, 
perhaps the heart-burn. With theſe, frequently 
occur flatulencies in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
and other parts of the abdomen, like a diſtenſion 
or ſpaſm, but of a more durable nature. There 


is alfo an habitual coſtiveneſs, which is not com- 


mon in the other ſymptoms. This is a diforder 
of cold climates, and occurs moſt in cold 


ſeaſons, the patient being generally relieved at 


the approach of ſummer. Theſe two concourſes 
of ſymptoms are to be diſtinguiſhed oft times by 


the peculiar tone or ſtate of the mind,” In the 
firſt or hyſterical, a remarkable mutability of 


ions occurs, ſo that the patient will laugh, 
cry, and undergo all the viciſſitudes of paſſions 
in a minute. In theſe laſt, commonly called 
bypochondriacal, a more conſtant dejection 
prevails. 


Theſe diſorders have been thus diſtinguiſhed . 


by moſt phyſicians, and particularly thoſe of the 
ſixteenth and ſeventèenth centuries. We may 
N Dave 5 notion of two very different, nay 


_ 
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even oppolite conditions of the human body. 
But we muſt go ſtill further for practice, and 
divide theſe into their ſeveral ſpecies. | 

The hyſterical diſorders then may be divided 
as follows. 

1. Hyſteria plethorica ſimplex. 

2. Hyſt. plethorica a menſibus retentis vel 
ſuppreſiis. | 770 

3. Hyſt. libidinoſa. 253 

4. Hyſt. fæminarum ſterilium. 

5 Hyſt. chlorotica, 

6. Hyſt. ab inanitione. This may procec 
from ſpontaneous natural hæmorrhagies, or from 
too great a diſcharge of the lochia, or a fluor 
albus. The hypochondria. may alſo be thus 
divided: £ 1 25 

1. Hypochondriaſis congenita. 

2. Hyp. a pathemate. | 

3. Hyp. a ſtudio nimio. 
4. Hyp. a venere nimia, 

5. Hyp. ab inanitione. 

6. Hyp. hyſterica. 

7. Hyp. empracticaaa. | 

8. Hyp. a N evacuationibus anibul 
dam, 1 

9. Hyp. a ud CES. 

10. Hyp. a febre intermittente interrupid, 

BY Hyp, arthritica, Th 


We 
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cluſive of any diſorder in any particular part. 


ſional cauſes, ſuch as an agitation of the paſſions, 


confined to the menſes alone, or extended to the 
hzmorrhagies, is not eaſy to determine. Perhaps 


partial, (though a particular one is now ex- 
ploded), may be the cauſe of this; but as it 


the Hyſteria chlorotica. This commonly, tao, 
Ta on a retention, and ſometimes on a ſup- 
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We hall now Rh to give a | few merz by 3 
which theſe ſeveral ſpecies may be diſtinguiſhed 
from each other. The firſt mentioned is the 
byſteria plethorica : this entirely depends on the 
conſtitution deſcribed under the general name of 
hyſterical, fuch as are ſanguine and plethoric, ex- 


This, then, is the principal foundation of the 
proper hyſterical diſorder. Oftentimes by means 
of this general ptediſpoſing cauſe of diſeaſe, occa- 


&c. will bring on the hyſterical ſymptoms, at the 
fame time that the menſtrual flux is perfectly 
regular. This ſhews the error of thoſe who have 
made the uterus the _ ſeat of e a 
eaſes. | 

The ſecond ſpecher i is the byteria a menſibus 
retentis aut ſuppreſſis. Whether this ſhould be 


whatever determines to a plethory, univerſal, or 


occurs moſt frequently i in the caſe of the menſes, 
it is particularly diſtinguiſned by that name. 

Under this head, perhaps, ſhould have been 
placed, what is mentioned as a. diſtinct ſpecies, 


La 


tay 


preſſion of the menſes : yet we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between theſe, as they ſeem to have very different 
effects. In the one appear the ſymptoms of a 
plethoric ſtate; the countenance retains its colour, 
and the alimentary. canal and ſtomach exerciſe 
their functions: but 1 in the other, a. manifeſt 5 
weakneſs appears in the whole ſtem; 3 the ſto» 
mach is affected with all the hyſteric ſymptoms ; 
the quantity of, red blood is greatly diminiſhed, 
the ſerum abounds, and i is apt to form anaſarcas. 
Between theſe two are all the intermediate ſtages 
of the plethoric ſtate, which are only to be 
diſtinguiſhed by their different degrees. Though 
they both ariſe from the ſame cauſe, they require 
a very different management, and are eaſy to be 
diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
| The next ſpecies, that occurs is the hyferia 
| litidinofs. It is a remark of long ſtanding, that 
the hyſterical paroxyſm commonly is terminated 
by a flow from the pudenda. In Sauvages, 
under this title, is mentioned the caſe of a nun, 
who was cured of this diſorder, a titillatione 
clitoridis. @ barbi tonſore impudico inſtituta. Some 
words of Aſtruc are alſo to be referred to this, | 
obſcurely hinting at ſome, means employed by 
women in France, to relieve themſelves when in 
BY, A 

We do not r this diſorder here, though 


it frequently happens Ar more ſouthern climates. 
. There 


| There i is no doubt, Put that this depends oft 
 falacity, fince it will. even produce a furor 
KIEFINLS, But though this is frequently the 
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caſe, it is not always to be imputed to a want of 


venery; for we often find women who have in- 


dulged themſelves greatly in venery, affected 
with theſe paroxyſms. Nay, perhaps this very 
indulgence i is the cauſe of it, as it will give an 


irritability to the whole ſyſtem, and by that 


means often renew the paroxyſins. The by/teria 
libidinoſa, therefore, i is pethaps of two kinds, one 
proceeding from a want, and the' other from an 
"Exceſs of venery; but this more commonly ends 
in hypochondriacal complaints, as 2 een 
upon that ſubject. 4 

The next ſpecies is the erte feninarim 
ferilium. In unmarried women we may be at a 
loſs, perhaps, whether the diſorder is to be re- 
ferred to this, or the laſt ſpecie; but in women 
that are married, and have no children, we may 
generally ſuſpect this to be the caſe : whether 
 Ferility makes the venereal appetite fronger, or 
this laſt cauſes ſterility, it is very different from 
the tyfteria libidingſa, though frequently com- 
bined with it. All theſe ſpecies may be referred 
to the general head of hyſteria Pletborica. The 
next which follows the hyfteria ab inanitione, is 
area oppoſite to theſe. This often proceeds 


from hæmorrhagies; 155 ſome women cannot 
looſe 
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looſe more TOE: four ounces. of blood IRR ve 


being thrown. into an epileptic, or hyſterical 
paroxyſm. 5 Frequent evacuations, continued for 
a long time, will diſpoſe to hyſterical diſorders, 
This ſhews/ why they often happen to perſons 
liable to great menſtrual diſcharges. Child- 
bearing women are alſo ſubject to them, from to 
great diſcharge of the lochia, 

It is proper in delivery to ſwathe the modes 
vith bandages, to keep up the tenſion occaſioned 
by the bulk of the uterus and its veſſels, and to 
prevent too ſudden a relaxation. 

M. Sauvages has added another ſpecies to this, 
feria 4 leucorrbæa. So far as too great an 
hæmorrhoidal flux may be connected with a fluor 
albus, this may happen; but a fluor albus alone 
never produces hyſterical diſorders, but more 
commonly terminates in the hypochondriaſis, 
He has alſo added another, Hſteria verminoſa. 
It ſeems very probable that an writation from 
worms may produce hyſterical diſorders ; but no 
inſtances of it have occurred to us. After having 
gone through the ſeveral ſpecies of hyſterical 
diſorders, we come next to the hypochondriacal, 
The firſt of theſe is, the bypachoudriaſis congenita: 
the propriety of thig term is rather doubttul, and 
the diſorder is called by Sauvages, Hpocbondriaſis 
melancbolica. This depends on the ſtate of the 
whole item, as he fri puri did aud | 


not 


pathemate, 5 


1 4 J. 


not on any partial affection, or external cauſe. 
Perſons of the” — ie tem pe erament, as 
to it, eſpe- 


cially: dt 0 Gcli of life. It is alſo 


diſtinguiſhed by other marks, as that it affects 
the mind more than the body, and that tlie — 
fections of the alimentary canal are not ſo c con 

ſpicuous here. In moſt of the other ſpecies, 8 
the diſorder is more conſtant; bat here it has 
ſeveral intervals, ſometimes of years, thou gh its 


periods are very long when it happens. 


The ſecond fpecies is the Þypochondriaſis a 
octeding generally from grief, or 
ſome other ſtrong agitation. This doth not 


ſo much differ from the hypochondriafis congenita, 5 


as ſome of the other ſpecies d6,' being generally 
found in the proper inet "conſtitution $ 


and indeed no other conſtitution is ſo tenacious 


of paſſion. © But it may be produced in any 
conſtitution, by much grief, when a perſon has 
been long expoſed to a ſeries of misfortunes. © © 

The third ſpecies, or ' bypochondriafis a ſtudis 
nimio, is ſomething of the ſame kind. Nothing 
affects the alimentary canal more than much 
ſtudy; by which we mean an intenſe applica- 
tion of the mind; not to literature only, but to 


any buſineſs or employment. This happens 
more frequently in perſons of a melancholic 
conſtitution, becauſe _ are capable of moſt 


at- 
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attention, and are particularly ſound to direct their 
attention to ſome particular object. But it is very 
certain, that a great degree of application, with 


ſome anxiety accompanying it, will produce it in 


any conſtitution. The fourth ſpecies mentioned 
is, the bypochondriafis a venere nimid. This dif- 
fers from the other ſpecies, ſince it doth not occur 
moſt frequently in the hypochondriac conſtitu- 
tion. We may make a general diſtinction, then, 
between thoſe ſpecies that occur in a proper 
hypochondriac conſtitution, and thoſe that do 
not. There are ſcarcely any inſtances of ve- 
esl impotency occurring in a proper hypo- 
chondriacal conſtitution, moſt of them being in 
the ſanguine. The conſtitution, therefore, doth 
not occaſion this venereal impotency, but the im- 
Potency brings on the hypochondriac paroxyſms. 
This 1s often attended with much dejection, and 


other hypochondriac ſyſtems, ſuch as occur in 


thoſe commonly called maladies imaginaires. 
Many of theſe, too, may be referred to this very 
ſpecies; but we muſt diſtinguiſh between them 


in general, becauſe they require very different 


methods of cure. The next ſpecies is, the hypo- 
chondriafis ab inanitione. Any evacuations that 


are conſiderable will be apt to bring on hypo- 


chondriac diſorders, by deſtroying the tenſion of 
the ſyſtem, in conſequence of- which, the ali- 


. mentary canal is equally firſt affected. Theſe 
3 pF __ evacua- 


L 1 

evacuations may be very different s one wad 4 

proceeding from the alimentary canal itſelf, the 
| ES diarrhæa or dyſentery may occaſion theſe ſytnp- 
=: | toms. Whether the diabetes is a cauſe or a 
„ „ ſymptam of theſe diſorders, is not eaſy to deter- 
W - - mine. Oftentimes a large and unuſual flow of 
. urine happens in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
1 FED diforders ; and this again, being continued for a 
= time, may renew the paroxyſm; ſo that perhaps 
131 this may deſerve to be looked upon as a cauſe 
is producing a ſpecies of hypochondriac diſorders : 
[f | but evacuations of blood are a more frequent 
| 


| 
| WY cauſe than any other; and when they are ſlow, 
= |. they more commonly produce hypochondriac 
= | diſorders than hyſteric. Thus it has been ob- 
fi ſerved, that women who are liable to hamor- 
1 hoidal fluxes, are more ſubject to hypochondriac 
1 diſorders than hyſteric. It is the ſame with 
regard to the fluor albus: moſt of theſe diſorders 
ab inanitione, frequently attend hyſterical conſti- 
tutions, but they may be diſtinguiſhed by their 
different ſymptoms. The ſixth ſpecies is the 
Hpocbondriaſis hyſterica: this is an affection of 
the alimentary canal, brought on by a frequent 
cConcourſe of hyſterical ſymptoms. Theſe diſeaſes 
attack at various times of life; the hyſteric. gene- 
rally prevailing from fifteen to twenty-five years 
of age; and when theſe go off, the hypochondriac | 
1: eds, in conſequence of an affection of the 
| | alimentary | 
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ulimentary canal, This ſpecies being a kind of 
u mixture between the two diſeaſes, as grey co- 
lour is between black and white, it is difficult 
to determine which claſs it is to be referred to. 
The next ſpecies is the bypochondriafis emphractica, 
ariſing from obſtructions in the viſcera, It is 
difficult to aſſign any external marks here, as 
they appear oftentimes from diſſection only; and 
here it is hard to ſay, whether they be the cauſes 
or the effects of the diſorder. However, where 
we diſcover that there is an accumulation of the 
blood, and in conſequence of that an obſtruction, 
which may be perceived by the hardneſs and 
bulk of ſome of the abdominal viſcera; and 
where theſe are attended with hypochondriac 
ſymptoms, we may determine it to belong to 
this claſs, It is neceſſary to make this a diſtinct 
ſpecies, becauſe it requires a different method ef 
cure from the others. The eighth ſpecies is the 
hypochondriafis a ſuppreſſis evacuationibus quibus- 
cungue. This may be occaſioned by the ſudden 
ſuppreſſion of any evacuation to which the body 
has for any time been liable : as for inſtance, of 
diarrhea or dyſentery; but more frequently it 
proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of evacuations of 


blood, as of the menſes or hæmorrhoidal flux. 
A ſuppreſſion of the menſes more frequently 
: produces hypochondriac than hyſteric ſymptoms, 
except in a caſe of a ſudden ſuppreſſion in young 

1 | women, 
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women, which uſually occaſions hyſterical; but 


when obſtructions come on more gradually, they 
produce hypochondriac, or perhaps a true chlo- 


roſis. There is no doubt but a ſuppreſſion of 
the hæmorrhoidal flux in men, is commonly 


attended with hypochondriac ſymptoms. It may 
be queſtioned, whether theſe hypochondriac diſ- 


| 'orders ariſe from obſtructions ſolely in this caſe, 
or from the tenſion of the ſyſtem being altered by 


theſe obſtructions. The next ſpecies is diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of hypochondriaſis a repulſis 


evacuationibus quibuscungue. This may beocca- 
ſioned by any eruption of the ſurface of the 


body being driven inwards, or by the ſudden 
drying up of an iſſue, ulcer, &c. all which will 
produce hypochondriac ſymptoms. To this we 
may add the tenth ſpecies, or hypechondriafis a 
2 febre intermittente interruptd. Several phyſicians 
have ſuppoſed that intermittent fevers have a 
- limited period of time, and that, by ſtopping 
them before the proper number of days is ex- 


pired, bad ſymptoms will be produced. The 


truth of this has not been determined. We have 
ſeen inſtances of perſons ſubject to intermittent 
: fevers, who, on theſe being prevented from having 


their ordinary courſe of medicines, or from cold, 
have been troubled with hypochondriac ſymp- 


. toms; it therefore ſeems very probable. The 


two laſt ſpecies are Hpocbandriaſis arthritica et 
nephritica, 


1 1 


nepbritica, It is well known that the gout, N 
appearing in the extremities, has a great conſent 
with the alimentary canal, and is generally pro- 
duced by ſome affeftion of it. Accordingly 
many perſons know when the gouty fit is coming 
on, by the hypochondriac ſymptoms preceding it. 
How far this proceeds, and in what manner it is 
produced, is not determined. In the ſame manner, 
we have ſeen many inſtanees of nephritic patients, 
who could foretell the approach of the fit by 
ſymptoms in the ſtomach, and were relieved at 
once from theſe ſymptoms, by the return of the 
nephritic fit. Ho the affections of the kidney i 
are thus communicates to the ſtomach, - we 
cannot ſay: but if we conſider that the arthritic 

and nephritic ſymptoms are often combined, we 
may conclude that their manner of affecting 
the ſtomach and alimentary canal is the ſame. 
There are probably other affections of the ſyſ- 
tem that may affect the alimentary canal with 
proper hypochondriac ſymptoms: but theſe ſeem 
to be meſt remarkable. All other writers, 
though they have not thus divided theſe diſorders 
into ſo many diſtinct ſpecies, have done the fame 
thing more or leſs, in effect, in making them to 
Proc en ſo many external cauſes. 
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AF TER giving a general view of thay 
and hypochondriac diſorders, and pointing out 
the ſeveral ſpecies of them, we are next to lay 
down a method of cure for them. According 
to the plan we laid down at firſt of treating all 
\liſorders in a dogmatic way, we ſhould now 
mention the proximate cauſes of theſe diſeaſes. 


This would lead us into too long a diſcuſſion, if 


we were to do it at large: we muſt therefore be 


content with a few ſtrictures upon the ſubject. 5 
The proximate cauſe of theſe diſorders is to be 
learnt from the conſideration of the two tem- 
peraments, which are the foundation of each, 

In the ſanguine (for ſo we may now call it), or 
hyſteric conſtitution, there is a lax fibre. Whe- 
ther this proceeds from the laxity of ſingle fibres, 
or from a general weakneſs of the tonic power, 


we ſhall not here determine. This gives occa- 


ſion to a more eaſy diſtenſion of the arterial 


 tyſtem; and the contraction not. being propor- 


tionate to this, an accumulation enſues, which 
gives riſe to the plezhoric ſtate of the arterial 


ſyſtem. 


The ſtate of tenſion depends partly on IQ | 


1 diſtending fluid, and partly on the contraction 
| of the veſſels. Theſe, then, being now con- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly ſtimulated, occaſion a greater degree of 
5 irritability, and, like a machine moving on fric- 
tion wheels; acquire a remarkable mobility; and 
diſpoſe the body to be affected by the ſmalleſt 
change in the tenſion of the ſyſtem, even in par- 
ticular parts. The nature of this temperament 
then conſiſts in mobility. Whether this mobi- 
lity depends on irritability alone, or alſo upon 
an increaſed ſenſibility, we ſhall not enquire at 
preſent. The mobility diſpoſes tlie conſtitution 
to an ataxia of nervous ſpmptoms. Accordingly 
Sydenham obſerves, that all the ſymproms of 
the hyfteric, and moſt of the hypochondriac 
diſeaſes, depend on this ataxia, the nervous fluid 
flowing in too ſmall a quantity, or with too little 
force to ſome parts, and too much to others. 
Sydenham's obſervation is very juſt; but fill 
this doth not reach to the proximate cauſe. 
This irregular motion in ſuch conftitutions may 
be produced either by a ſtimulus, or by relaxa- 
tion, that is, a want of the uſual ſtimulus, 
ariſing from a propet degree of tenſion. 

The effects of ſtimulus in producing a more 
copious influx, or a greater impetus, may eaſily 
_ be underſtood : but to underſtand the effects of 

-telaxation in this reſpect, we muſt conſider what 

happens in every deliquium animi. Here is a 

ſuſpenſion of the nervous power into the vital 

organs, affecting the whole ſyſtem, and attended 
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wth, convulſive ſymptoms. Theſe ſpaſms and 


convulſions, i in other caſes, as well as this, are 


often occaſioned by a want of tenſion. That 


this is the caſe in the cramp, appears from 
perſons being liable to it in certain poſtures. We 
alſo find it to be cured by reſtoring the ten- 
ſion; as by getting out of bed, and reſting on 
one's feet, or by preſſing with the feet againſt a 


board placed acroſs the bottom of the bed. 


Hence relaxation, or an abſence of tenſion, ap- 
pears to produce an irregular influx of the ner- 
vous power. The diſorder thus depending on 
mobility, and conſequently on the ataxia produ- 


ced by theſe various cauſes, may eaſily extend 
itſelf to every part of the nervous ſyſtem. This 


is the nature of the hyſterical diſorder, and the 
foundation of its ſymptoms. 85 

In the hypochondriacal diſorder, depending 
on the melancholic temperament, is a rigid 
fibre, which gives a ſtrong contractile force to 


the arteries, and conſequently a better counter- 
poiſe to the diſtending blood. But, by this 
means, more blood is thrown into the venous 
ſyſtem, which occaſions a veinous plethora. As 
this occaſions a flower motion, it muſt affect the 
action in tlie origin of the nerves; and if we may 
: ealily conceive that, when the motions: are thus 
different to exceſs, the prime mover in the origin 
of the nerves being weakened, muſt produce-a 
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torpor. But as the tonic power is here dms 

niſhed, as well as the irritability, the alimentary 
canal will moſt commonly be affected by it, as 
it more particularly depends on the ſtate of the 
tonic power. But, independent of the general 
temperament of the ſyſtem, this torpor of the 
alimentary canal may be induced by aur weaken- 
ing cauſes. . 

There appears then to be a Wunde * 
two ſpecies of hypochondriac diforders; one de- 
pending on the general eee the other, 
on external cauſes. 


We have thus given a general idea of the 
different ſtates of the body in theſe diſorders, and 


ſhewn that the hyſteric depends on an exceſs of 


mobility ; ; the hypochondriac, on too great a 
torpor. There appears then to be a-foundation 
for the diſtinction between them in theory as 
well as in fact. Hitherto we have ſuppoſed 
them both to communicate with the whole ſyſ- 
tem; but they may alſo both depend on a pecu- 

liar ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem, independent of 
the ſanguiferous. Hence proceeds the great 
power of the imagination, ſo remarkable in both 

on them, particularly the hyſteric. iS + 

Among the many'cauſes that may induce this 
chatige in the nervous ſyſtem, one is a peculiar 
acrimony, introduced into the body, and parti- 

_ cularly affecting the nerves. An inſtance of this 
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we have in poiſons, many of which produce 4 


particular mobility and ſenſibility in the nervous 
ſyſtem. We may ſuppoſe a variety of other 
acrimonies ; but this is for the moſt part purely 

| hypothetical, and we draw our concluſions 
folely from the events, as from ſome evacuation, 


eruption on the ſurface of the body, &c. Nay, 


where we are certain of the facts, as in the caſe of 
fons, our remedies are not directed to expel or . 
Side off the acrimony. So much for the proxi- 
mate cauſe of the diſorders. To this may be 
ſubjoined a ratio ſymptomatum, which would alſo 
ſerve as an explanation of the doctrine here laid 
down: but this would lead us into too long a 
diſcuſſion. Omitting theſe therefore, we ſhall 
em now to ſpeak of the method of cure. 
As the two diſorders have been marked out 
as exactly oppoſite to each other, we muſt neceſ- 


« arily ſpeak of them ſeparately here; and firſt 


of hyſteric. Here the method of cure depends 
on removing the paroxyſm when preſent, and in 
the intervals endeavouring to prevent its return. 


We muſt endeavour to remove the paroxyſm, 
both becauſe in certain cafes it may prove fatal 


and alſo that, independent of immediate dangers, 


it conſiderably affects the conſtitution, giving a 


habit * 2 foundation for a I of the 


: Hits. 


11 wkiog oF the e een, we have i in view 
the 


* 
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the ami nution of the plethoric ſtate, which is 
the foundation of it. Bleeding therefore is fre- 


quently thought of: but the uſe of it requires a 
nice judgment, to determine how far the plethoric: 
ſtate prevails, and what is the peculiar ſtate of 
the patient's conſtitution, In the firſt fits it is 
neceſſary and ſafe, eſpecially in manifeſtly full 


and plethoric habits, -unleſs we can diſcern the 
diſorder to have ariſen rather from inanitiony 
than repletion. But in this caſe, as alſo in the 


caſe of repeated fits, it is generally hurtful; fince * 
all evacuations increaſe the mobility of the ſyſ- 
tem, on which the diſorder depends. It ſhould 


therefore be uſed with caution; and in moſt 
caſes, it ſhould rather be avoided than practiſed. 
Another means of removing the paroxyſm | is 


taken from conſidering the diforder as it turns 
out in effect, prodpcing a comatoſe ſtate, Hence 


ſtimuli were thought of, the moſt powerful and 
moſt immediately applicable, of which are heat 
and cold. | 


Doctor Whytt has ſhewn the gue effects of | 


heat, eſpecially when applied in the ſhape of 


bathing. The pediluvium which he recom- | 
mends, is in many caſes extremely ſervieeable, 
but in others entirely ineffectual. Thus it is of 


leſs uſe in remarkably plethoric habits, and we 
may add too, of leſs ſafety, as ſtimuli tend here to 
rarify the blood. But in leſs 9 * 
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5 and where the diforder ſeems: to 3 * from 


inanition, particularly where it doth not come 
on from any ſudden agitation -of paſſion, but. 


. ariſes from ſome more obvious cauſe, beginning 


perhaps with cold at the extremities, and aſcend- 


ing upwards; in theſe | caſes pediluvium is 


very ſerviceable. We ſpeak here of an hyſteri- 


- cal paroxyſm of the limbs. In giving a general 


tenſion to the whole ſyſtem too, by applying a 
ſtimulus to particular parts, heat has co. ſide- 


rable effects, and the pediluvium is of greater ſer- 


vice, than a fotus. Another very efficacious 


power, and very ſoon applicable, is that of cold, 
This has a very great effect in preventing the 
return of the fit, when applied in the interval; 


but during the paroxyſm, its effects are more 
ambiguous. If we could apply it to the whole 
fyſtem at once, whilſt. the ſpaſms continued, it 


might be very ſerviceable; but as we can apply 
it only to Particular parts, whilſt it diminiſneg 
the nervons impetus in ſome parts, it increaſes it | 

in others, which increaſes the paroxyſm. Immer- 
ſing the hands in cold water, or ſprinkling ſome 
upon the face, juſt before the fit, is ſometimes 

found to prevent it, ſometimes to bring it on 


faſter. But when the fits come to the comatoſe 


ſtate, this is one means of recovering the | 


' ſooner. 


- Another ſet of ſtimuli is 3 in 8 8 


Whether me are to be conſidered merely as 
ſtimuli, 
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ſtimuli, or its as antiſpaſtnodies, we e hall n not — 
5 determine. At leaſt they are of a peculiar kind, and 
all ſtimuli are not equally uſeful. Thoſe are ge- 
nerally uſed that are moſt active, as volatile al- 
kali; and this applies to an organ that moſt rea- 
dily communicates with the whole ſyſtem, name | 
ly, the ſmell; for in the hylteric paroxyſm we 
cannot introduce any thing by the mouth and 
ſtomach. This ſeems to at merely as a ſtimu» 
lus. But in empyreumatics, as in burnt animal 
ſubſtances, there is a mixture of qualities, there 
being both a volatile alkali, and empyreumatic 
oil; and whether theſe act as Pl ſtimulus only, or 
alſo as antiſpaſmodics, i is not certain, 5 | 
Analagous to theſe empyreumatics are, the 
foſſil oils. The oleum ſuccini is moſt uſually 
employed of theſe: but that met with in the 
ſhops is in general very ineffectual, being never 
pure or genuine, but conſiſting chiefly of the oil 
of turpentine. The oil of amber, when in its 
properly-rectified ſtate, i is a very powerful medi- 
cine. Beſides applying theſe medicines to the 


noſe, we may alſo introduce them by a glyſter: 


though the ſphincter ani is ſometimes ſo much 
contradted, as not to allow us to proceed that 
way, they are found to be more Powerful than 
any fotus. Theſe are the methods uſed to re- 
move the hyſteric paroxyſms, „ 3 
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As to the proper means to be employed during 
the intervals, to prevent the return, theſe de- 
pend on theſe two points, avoiding occaſional a 
cauſes, and correcting the prediſpoſition. To 
conſider theſe fully, we muſt obſerve the ſeveral 
ſpecies of hyſteric diſorders, and on what foun- 
dation they depend. In all theſe, except the 
firſt, the method of cure muſt depend on the 
conſideration of the particular cauſe which gives 
riſe to them; and therefore a particular method 
muſt be obſerved in each. We ſhall firſt of all 
inſiſt on a more general method of cure, inde- 
pendent of any particular affection; but when 
the diſorder ariſes from occaſional cauſes, the 
firſt thing to be conſidered, is to avoid the occa- 
ſional cauſes. This i is ſometimes very difficult, 
as the paſſions are the chief of theſe occaſional 
cauſes. Thus, if an exceſs in venery is the 
occaſional cauſe, we can but ſeldom know this, 
or prevent a repetition. of it. It is the ſame in . 
the caſe of the other paſſions. A ſagacious 
Phyſician may however frequently diſcover theſe, 
and often be able to give the patient proper di- 
rections how to EET them. But his proper 
buſineſs is to correct the prediſpoſing cauſe, and 
enable it to reſiſt occaſional cauſes. This pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe often depends on the plethoric 
ſtare of the ſyſtem. We think we may obviate 
this by evacuations, and accordingly blood- 
letting 


RY 


letting is a very general praftice: : its 18 how- 
ever, is very precarious in curing this plethoric 


ſtare ; for ſometimes, inſtead of preventing the 


recurring of it, it will even induce and increaſe 
it, It requires, therefore, a very nice attention 
to judge what quantity of blood may. be taken 


away, when the quantity will be recoyered again, 
and whether it may be repeated, before the 


quantity is recovered, always diminiſhing it each 
time. This has been mentioned by other prac- 
titioners; but it ſhould be attended to in parti- 
cular with this view, that if we produce an 
inanition, we do as much harm in inducing the 
diſeaſe, as the plethoric ſtate did before. Ac- 
cordingly this diſorder is ſometimes produced 
by too copious blood- lettings. Thus in a par- 
ricular caſe, a plethoric young woman had her 
menſes ſtopped by taking cold, and finding a 


diſtenſion to ariſe from this circumſtance, was : 


bled three or four times by her own directions; 
in conſequence of which ſhe was attacked with a 
ſevere hyſterical diſorder, which till continues. 
Venæſection, therefore, is yery dangerous, either 
as it may increaſe the plethory, or introduce 
inanition, and is only to be uſed in recent caſes, 
and where there is manifeſtly a full habit. In- 
deed we would never recommend the obviating 
a plethoric habit by this, bur rather by low diet, 
and exerciſe. But here a difficulty occurs, 
K 2 owing 


[ 68 ] 
owing to a want of diſtinction between the proper 
hyſterical diſorder, and the fame, when after- 
wards changed to hypochondriacal by time, 
Thus there arc many. hyſteric patients 175 can- 
| not bear a low diet. 
"1 | A diſtinction therefore is to be made vith re- 
gard to the diet proper for hyſteric patients. 
One kind ſhould be adapted to the general ſyſ- 
tem, being ſmall in quantity, and conſiſting 
chiefly of the vegetable diet. This is ſuitable to 
the proper hyſterical diſorder. In the other, the 
diet ſhould be particularly adapted to the ali- 
mentary canal. Thus, if a perſon has been ac- 
cuſtomed to live upon meats and wine, it would 
| | probably bring on the hyſterical diſorder to ab- 
1 ſtract this ſuddenly, or to throw in aceſcents. 
| | But when this neceſſary diſtinction is obſerved, 
. low diet is very uſeful, and there are ſeveral in- 
il ſtances of hyſterical diſorders being cured by it. 
8 Accordingly, we frequently find theſe patients to 
1 have a craving for vegetable aceſcent diet only. | 
WH | In one cafe, a young woman lived on apples 
alone for ſome weeks, and, by this abſtinence of 
cooling diet, was more free from paroxyſms than 
by taking any thing more ſtimulating and filling. 
But as the diſorder approaches more towards the 
hy pochondriac ſtate, and when the alimentary 
canal is ſubject t to ane 155 this is leſs 


proper. 
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Another method of preventing the return of the 
paroxyſm, is by diminiſhing the mobility of the 
ſyſtem. This may be effected by various means; 
one of which is, a proper management of the paſ- 


fions. | Theſe have a very different effect; ſome 
acting as ſtimuli, others as diminiſhing the ner- 


vous power. Of theſe laſt, called patbemata 
reprimentia, is fear. But this has an ambiguous 


effect; and frequently, when the ſenſibility and 


irritability are much increaſed, fear will bring on 
this diſorder. As it is hard, then, to determine 
whether it will have a repreſſing effect, or will 
incite to action in order to repel the object, 


we can but rarely apply theſe pathemata repri- 


mentia. But when this fear is brought on leſs 
ſuddenly, and made to excite an apprehenſion 
that is permanent, and regards ſome future ra- 
ther than preſent evil, it has an extraordinary 
effect in epileptic and hyſteric caſes. — The 
remarkable caſe of the epilepſy, a at Haerlem, is 


- known by every one. 


A permanent grief and a alſo, which 


ſo often excites hypochondriac diſorders, will 


frequently cure hyſterics. Thus, in the year 
1745, whilſt the people laboured under conſtant 


anxiety about the Rebellion, many nervous pa- 


tients were obſerved i in Scotland to remain re- 
mwarkably free from their uſual complaints. 
Perſons too who have been long ſubject to ner- 


vous diſorders, have often, by ſome great mis- 
fortunes, 8 
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the body. Its manner of operating is difficult 


We find the cold to act as a remarkable ſt imu- 


they become glowing and very red, there being 


Proper hyſteric diſeaſes, depending on this mo- 


tties. Accordingly, inſtead of the cold bath, 


[7] 
fortunes, had theſe diſorders allayed for a conſi- 
derable time. 


Another means of diminiſhing the mobility 
of the ſyſtem, is, by the application of cold to 


to explain. It might be thought to act on an 
animal body, as it doth on other matters, by 
contracting their ſubſtance, and fo in creaſing the 
firmneſs of the ſingle fibres. But cold, applied 
to the whole ſurface, doth not, by its conden- 
ſing power, reach to any conſiderable depth; ſo 
that its efficacy muſt depend on ſomething elle. 


lus on the ſyſtem. Thus, if a man's hands are 
immer ſed in ſnow, as ſoon as they are taken out, 


a great influx of arterial blood into them. In 
this way, then, it may ſerve to increaſe the tonic 
power, and, by that means, obviate this mobi- 
- lity. But, independent of its ſtimulating g power, 
it may merely, by inducing a n ah, in- 
creaſe the tonic power, and ſo extend its in- 
fluence over the whole ſyſtem, in ſome meaſure. 
Perhaps, too, it may act in diminiſning the mo- 
bility. This ſeems very probable; for, when 
carried to a certain length, it will deſtroy mo- 
bility entirely. In ſupport of this, we find, that 


bility, are more ſeldom met with in cold coun- 


living 


{FJ 

living in a cold air is a better method to ob- 
viate theſe diſorders ; the air here acting as a 
permanent cold. Perhaps the cold bath is ſer- 
viceable on this account; not by a few | immer- 
ions, by retaining the patient for ſeveral hours 
in the cold. This ſeems to be purſued by 
Monſ. Pomma, who has given an exact detail 
of the effects of the cold bath, i in his treatiſe 
Sur les Aﬀettions Vapoureuſes du Sexe. He ſeems 
to be very forward, and treats all other practi- 
tioners with great contempt, which ſavours of 
empiriciſm. His theory is very futile and fri- 
volous, and his reaſoning abſurd. But he gives 
us a ſer of facts, very particularly detcribed as 
to circumſtances ; ſo that we muſt truſt to the 
veracity of them. His method of cure is chiefly 
by the effects of the cold bath. But ſome of 
theſe are difficult to conceive; for he tells us of 
patients being ep in it tor twenty hours to- 
gethe k 25 | 13 
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WE have now een 9 two 1 indi- 


dications of theſe hyſterical diſorders to be 


ſhortening or relieving the paroxyſms, and pre- 
venting the return of it. To produce the 
firſt of theſe effects, we have mentioned a 
diſcreet uſe of bleeding, pediluvium, the ap- 
lication of heat and cold, and antiſpaſmodic 
} medicines, 
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medicines; as of great ſervice. The latter we 
fhewed to turn on theſe two points, avoiding 


! 


| occaſional cauſes, and correcting the prediſpo- 


tion of the habit. With regard to this laſt, we 


took notice only of the plethoric habit; though 


we ought to have obſerved, that the divider 
depends on inanition ſometimes, as well as re- 
pletion : this obſervation is too often over- 


looked, and deſerves to be attended to. Thus, 


if there are inſtances of epilepſies being cured 
by milk diet, and of the ſame being applied 
with ſucceſs in hyſteric caſes, there are alſo 
known to be hyſteric caſes cured by the patient's 


uſing a fuller dict than before. In correcting 


the prediſpoſition, we affect either the ſangui- 
ferous or nervous ſyſtem ; that is, either endea- 


vour to diminiſh the mobility, or to inoreaſe 


the tonic power of the ſyſtem. Theſe have 


been looked upon as the ſame effect; but 1255 
are to be conſidered as different. 


Thus the firſt remedy mentioned, viz. the 
impreſſion of fear or any other analogous paſſion, 
may be ſuppoſed to diminiſh the mobility of 
the ſyſtem, but cannot be eaſily explained as in- 


i creaſing the tonic power. The ſecond remedy 
propoſed, the application of cold, may be ſup- 


poſed both to increaſe the tonic power, and 


perhaps to act in a way r to fear, by 


N ihe mobility. 


T {6 


We muſt now proceed to ſpeak of the various 
Frediciiies uſed in this. diſorder, - to correct the 
prediſpoſing, habit. Theſe are onmonly con- 
ſidered as ncreaſing the tonic power, and thereby 
diminiſhing the mobility bf the ſyſtem ; but 


the ſame ddubt ariſes with regard to many of 


theſe, as was juſt mentioned concerning the 
effect of cold. The firſt of theſe medicines we 
ſhall mention, are various metallic matters; par- 
ticularly chaly beats: theſe are found under many 
different forms of preparations; but all theſe 
differ little in their Power. Their uſe is very 
uncertain at preſent; ; and perhaps they are 
abſolutely improper in an hyſteria plethoricaʒ or, 
il they are adminiſtered, ſhould be given ſpa- 


ringly, and in ſmall quantities; but they are 


highly ſerviceable in the chlorotic ſtate; under 
that general flaccidity attending that ſtate: and 
here, contrary to the general rule of giving cha- 
lybeats in ſmall quantities, and diminiſhing the 
doſe, they are to be given in larger doſes, which 


has been attended with great ſucceſs. | Chalys 


beate waters, indeed, may be employed with 
more ſafety and ſucceſs in ſmall doſes, and par 
repriſes; but theſe have a complex operation, 
and have their operation often changed by the 


degrees of heat or cold: their effects, therefore, 


are not to be confounded with the general effects 
of chalybeats. The other metallic ſubſtances 
e 1 8 Y L | increaſing 
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incresöng the tonic power, are in general tins 
lead, and copper, 
Preparatiagþ of tin were ney 8 Ong 
drated for their efficacy in epileptic and hyſterie | 
_ diſorders ;. but as we never ſw any effects from 
jd as a tonic, we can ſay nothing of t. Lead is 
famous as an aſtringent and a tonie; and dimi- 
niſhes the mobility of the ſyſtem, ſo as to have the 
title of a narcotic. Its uſe in ſtopping hæmor- 
rhages is well known, and it has alſo lately been | 
given in fevers; but its efficacy in epileptic and 
and hyſteric diſorders is not aſcertained. It 
ſieems to deſerve being inquired into. Copper 
- it trequentlyagſed, but it is of very difficult 
practice; fer, when given in ſmall doſes, it acts 
ä great ſtimulus, particularly to the ſtomachy 
| DW ſo that igis difficult to throw i in _ to . 
0 f it exert its tonic power. 8 | 
| Van Swieten mentions a oomparatioa:' of . 
copper he has ſeen, which had no ſtimulating 
powers; but when taken; in, diffuſed a milling: 
| - over the. body, and was of great uſe in epi- 
1 leptic caſes, This preparation is not yet found 
: dutz; but endeavours have been uſed to obtain it 
in this manner. All metallic matters act in- 
proportion as they are combined with ſaline 
bodies, and are more acrid when joined to a 
ſingle falt, than to a neutral. Inſtead: there- 
1 fore of * the with an acid, or 
1 8 53 5 | Alkali, 
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Ali, we add to it a neutral ſalt. This pre- 

paration' - (the cuprum amoniacum), we have | | 
tried with various ſucceſs ; but with ſuch as | 
encourages us to repeat the trial. We ſhall _ 
ſpeak more particularly of it, when we come to | | 


mention its effects upon ſome of our patients. 

Other tonic medicines are various vegetable 

matters. The firſt ſpecies of theſe we ſhall 
mention, are the ſimple aſtringents. Whether 

theſe act by increaling the contraction, and ſo 

giving a greater renfion, or by diminiſhing the 
mobility of the ſyſtern, is not determined: o- 
bably they may act in both ways. Some aſtrin- 
gents however have been much uſed 1 in diminiſh- 
ng the mobility. 

e Viſcus quercinus, or miſletoe, has fre- 
n been found of ſervice in epileptic caſes; 
but its uſe is not known in hyſterical, only as 
far as the two diſorders are ſo frequently com- 
bined. Neither are we in à way of learning it, 
becauſe it requires to be uſed Ga a longer time, 
than we have patient; to wa and ſhould 
perhaps too be given wmilfjarge oe The next 
ſpecies to the aſtringents are bitter“ Theſe * 
are tonic medicines, acting more immediately 
than the forrher, eſpecially on the ſtomach ; bur 
their effects are not propagated to the reſt of 
the ſyſtem, unleſs they are given in larger quan- 


tities, than the uſual doſe is. But where the 
L 2 5 ſtomach 
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aach 15 affected, they are of Set ve 
Whether they have any conſiderable effects in 
proper hyſteric diſorders, we do not kno-w; 
they certainly have in various ſymptoms of the 
 hypochondriafts, ſo frequently" confounded a: 
the hyſteria. 63 
Inſtead of uſing Abele two Meier . we 
have learnt to give them combined; for ſuch 
a medicine doth the Cortex Peruvianus ſeem to 
be, which has almoſt ſupplanted them both. No 
other explanation can be given of its action as 
a tonic ; and otherwiſe it muſt remain on the old 
footing of a ſpecific. We muſt own, however, 
that «his medicine, in epileptic and hyſterical, 
caſes, fruſtrates our expectation every day. The: 
' reaſon is, it is of no effect, unleſs given in lage 
doſes, and theſe applied immediately before the 
appearance of the fits. But in ordinary Practice, 
neither the one of theſe, nar the other is done; 
and indeed, in many epileptic and hyſteric caſes, 
it is difficult to judge of the approach of the 
fit. Unleſs therefore theſe are ſomewhat peri- 
odical, ſo that. we can judge of the approach of, | 
the fits, aße do 1 intermittent Every, | it is ſeldom 
of any uſe. | 9 
The next ſpecies are the aromatics. Theſe 
are uſeful in preventing ſpaſms, particularly in 
the alimentary canal, where they may be directly 


applied. But how ny they may act 1 in obviating 
q * 5 8 future 
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future ſpaſms, or ſuch as are at a diſtance from 
the exhibition of the medicines, ' is uncertain.” 
: They approach towards another claſs of medi- 
cines, uſed for diminiſhing the mobility, the an- 
tiſpaſmodics. Theſe are the moſt difficult of all, 
to explain, often uniting a ſtimulating and ſeda- 
tive power together. Thisis a difficult point 
of theory; but we ſhall juſt ſuggeſt a ſhort hint 
| about! it. Medicines act upon the nerves in two 
ways, either as mechanical ſtimuli, by changing 
the texture of parts, or again by e the 
nature of the nervous fluid itſelf, _ 

All ſtimuli are of the firſt kind, as appears 
from hence, that many medicines of the ſtimula- 
ting kind do not act on every part of the ſyſtem; 
but on the extremities of nerves modified in | 
ſuch a manner, as to make them ſuſceptible of | 

particular impreſſions. But ſedative powers act 
more univerſally upon every nerve. This will 
be ſufficient to ſne how theſe two may be united. ; | 
Thus a. medicine which is wery acrid, when 
applied to the tongue and fauces, may have no N 
ſtimulating power, when applied to the ſomach ; } 
bur then ſhew its ſedative power. Thus various 
as the Belladonna, act topically on the 
| ſtomach, by inflaming that and the fauces; but 
before, and independent of that effect, exert 
ſeveral powers over the nervous ſyſtem, which f 
are not t connected with the ſtomach. 


/ 
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As tothe antiſpaſmodic medicines, it 1s dich 
cult to ſay, in hyſteric caſes, what their effects 


will be, as they depend on one or other of theſe 
qualities. The ſtimulating powers have ſome 


effect in taking off preſent ſpaſtns, though not 
WH = ſo much as the ſedative ; and theſe act alto- 
[| A2aqetber in preventing the return of them. The 
| _ moſt powerful antiſpaſmodics, ar are camphor an 
Þ i | muſk. Both of theſe are only eminently power- 
Ul! ful, when given in large doſes. | But this is 
| | feldom practiſed, for a particular reaſon; becauſe 
i! | the ſedative effects of camphor, are hardly to 
1 be diſtinguiſhed from the deleterial. Thus it 
1 has been given to 3s. a day for ſeveral days | 
ll without any effect: but on increaſing it to 


3 ij, it produced a ſyncope, from which the 
patient did not recover without much diffi- 

culty. As 1t is ſeldom of ſervice till brought 
to a-degree which threatens danger, its uſe 

is much reſtrained. As to muſk, there doth 


Lf not appear any danger ſo immediately connected 
4; with large doſes of i it; but it is feldom to be 
nl - procured genuine. In hoſpital practice too, 
1 we are reſtrained from the uſe of it, by its 


expence; ſo that we do not certainly know 
the proper uſe and extent of it. We may 
make one practical obſervation, concerning all 
antiſpaſmodics, that they are only of any great 
_— fergie, when given near the approach of the 
_ | 2 8 r 
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fits. - Phi reaſon of this is, that their effects are 
not very permanent, ſo that otherwiſe theſe are 
gone off before the fit comes on; but their ope- 
ration is not only of a ſhort duration, but, after the 
firſt operation, they leave behind them effects of 
dangerous conſequence. This may be beſt ex- 
plained 1 in the inſtance of the-beſt antiſpaſmodie, 
opium, concerning the propriety: of the uſe of 


which in theſe diſorders there is much diſpute. It | 


is very powerful in taking off preſent ſpaſms, 
whether a cholic in the alimentary canal, or a teta- 


nus in the muſcular ſyſtem; but whether it is uſe- 
ful in the caſe of chronic ſpaſms, is very doubrful. | 


In epileptic and hyſteric diſorders, as it is 


difficult to diſtinguiſh the approach of the fit, 
andi as the opium, when given at a diſtance from 
the fit, is hurtful, it is little ufed; Phyſicians 


are generally agreed that the frequent uſe. of 


it, in theſe diſorders, is prejudical. To explain 
this, the rarefaction of the blood is not oceaſioned 


by the action of the opium on the fluid itſelf, but 
by the relaxation of the moving fibres which it in- 


duces. This brings on the plethoric ſtate, extend- 
ing the diſtending power over the contracting 


force of the fibres, ſo that the opium leaves the 
fyſtem in a more irritable ſituation than before: 


the uſe of it is therefore blamed, as inereaſing 


fevers and other inflammatory diſorders. 


On the ſubject of antiſpaſmodics, we are not 


io forget exerciſe, whether we conſider it as 


5 
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wengthening the ſolids, or ſupporting the force 
of the circulation in the extreme veſſels, and 
thereby increaſing the tenſipn of the ſyſtem.” But 
it is of difficult uſe ina ſtate of great mobility, 
as in the true and exquiſite hy/feria ; a great deli- 
Wl -- cacy then prevailing with regard to any motion: 
18 Thus a lady, by laughing, was thrown into a de- 
IK | liquium, and an hyſteric paroxyſm. In this caſe, 
tl the exerciſe is not very ſmooth and moderate, 
| and is not ſo continued as to be rendered per- 
manent, it is of little ſervice: geſtation, there- 
fore, is moſt uſeful; and of all others, ſailing 
15 attended with the moſt conſiderable effects. 
Thus far we have ſpoken on the general cure of 
the hyſterical diſorder, adapting it chiefly to 
the hyſerica pletborica. How far this method 
1 s co be varied with reſpect to particular cauſes, 
Til as in the flaccid chloroſis, or the caſe of inant- 
tion, ſhall be mentioned ſome other time. 

We proceed now to ſpeak of the method of 
cure for the ypochondriaſis. In the firſt place, 
ve muſt obſerve, that there are two principal 
genera of hypochondrinfis : one proceeding from 
original temperament 3 and the other being an 
affection of the primæ viz, arifing from other oc- 
caſional cauſes, and affecting the whole ſyſtem, 
particularly theſe parts. The firſt of theſe was 
faid to be a diſorder of cold climates ; z and ao- 
cordingly the principal remedy i is warm ſeaſons; 
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and warm climates: : this, however, i: is to be li- 
mited by ſome reſtrictions: for there are ten 
times the number of atrabilious inhabitants in 
Spain, that there is here; and the ſanguine con- 
ſtitution is oftener found in northern countries, as 
in Sweden, Denmark, &c. than in Auſtria and 
ſome more ſouthern provinces. Moderate 
warmth, then, ſeems to be ſerviceable; and ex- 
treme heats, and colds, are equally improper in 
this diſorder. Accordingly patients labouring 
under it are generally adviſed to ſpend their 
winter in the ſoutk of France of Italy, and the 
ſummer in Britain; for a cool; freſh air, be- 
low the temperature of the hody, is a neceſſary 
ſtimulus to them. The next remedy, i is exerciſe ; 
and this to be conſtantly perſiſted in: accord- 
ingly geſtation is proper, but not ſo much an 
uniform one, as one that doth not fatigue, but 
requires ſome attention and exerciſe, a as riding; 
for it is neceſſary to engage the patient's atten- 
tion, which otherwiſe is too apt to be turned on 
his own ailment. Thus, in one inſtance, a per- 
ſon who had found no relief from taking exer- 
ciſe in a chariot, was much benefited by being 
put into a ſingle-horſe chaife, which required 
ſome attention ror him to guide it. To obviate 
the patient's attention to particular obje ts, &c. 
particularly to his own diſorders, a conſtant ſue- 
CT of various objects is neceſſary ; for which 
NM reaſon 
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reaſon long journies are more ſerviceable than 
the ſame degree of exerciſe taken on the ſame 
piece of ground. Mineral waters are another 
remedy for this diſorder. | 
In the genuine melancholic habits, hben | 
are ſcarcely ever uſeful ; but mineral waters are 
ſometimes of ſervice; and as the melancholics 
have generally an aſceſcency, thoſe waters are the 
beſt which are an alkali, as thoſe of Seltzer 
and the Spa in Germany. Hence ſoluble tartar 
has come into uſe in hypochondriac, melancholic 
cafes. It proves uſeful either as an abſorbent, 
or a laxative, and ſo removing the principal 
cauſe of the hypochondriac. diſpoſition. Another 
uſeful remedy is warm-bathing ; and this is 
* much the ſame, whether it is with or without 
- impregnation. It ſeems to act by watering the 
ſurface, and' thereby relieving the rigidity, and 
determining the blood and nervous power to that 
part, Theſe are the moſt general remedies ; but 
as the diſorder chiefly appears in the alimentary 
canal, we ſhould attend to that. Here we can 
1 exact a regular diet, chooſing ſolid food, and 
3 avoiding aſceſcents, and always having in view 
to ſupport the tenſion, and give a proper ſtimulus. 
We muſt alſo take care to obviate the coſtiveneſs 
uſual here, which proceeds ſrom the general tem- 
perament; but, if allowed to advance, becomes an 


Aggravation of it, The aloetic purges are the 
- beſt 


1 „ 

| beſt remedy for the purpoſe, as they may be 
given in ſmall quantities, ſo as to produce a 
moderate ſtimulus, and are the only purges of the 
vegetable kind that do not leave a coſtiveneſs 
or aſtringency behind them. 

It is doubtful whether any combinations are of 
| much effect. The beſt is mercury, joined to 
aloes. If therefore we apply proper exerciſe, 
regulate the diet, and avoid coſtiveneſs, we do 
all that is neceſſary. As to bitters and aromatics, 
though they may be of ſetvice in reſtoring the 
tone of the ſyſtem, eſpecially the, bitters; yet, by 
a too frequent uſe of them, the ſtomach is weak- 
ened and worn out, and the hypochondriac 
ailments brought on. It is much the ſame with 
antiſpaſmodics, as in opium, which is moſt uſed 
of any of them; for we are obliged to be 
ſparing of it, as it weakens the tone of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines; relaxes the ſyſtem, and i- 
troduces coſtiveneſs, which is ſo troubleſome in 
hy pochondriac complaints. 
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HAVING given the general method of cure 
in hyſteric and hypochondriac diſorders, we 
ſhall now make a few remarks on different 
ſpecies of hypochondriaſis, which admits of 
more diviſions than the hyſteria. We have 

M 2 ' hitherto 
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hitherto kept mag in view the Iypactendriafs 

congenita, or firſt ſpecies, depending more im- 
mediately on the melancholic temperaments. 
The ſecond and third ſpecies, the p. @ 
pathemate, and hyp. a ſtudio nimio, commonly 


coincide with the firſt, and appear in the ſame 
| temperament ; as only ſuch melancholic tem- 
peraments are capable of being ſo much 


affected by paſſion, and of purſuing an object 


with ſo great attention. The method of cure, 


therefore, in theſe, will be much the ſame : : 
ſometimes, however, they may be occaſioned 


by other cauſes independent of original tem- 
perament; in this caſe it is impoſſible to lay 


down any general rules, but we muſt leave the 


whole to the direction of the phyſician. 


The next ſpecies, byp. 4 venere nimid, and 
all the others, differ from the foregoing, that 
they are not conneffed with the melancholic 
temperament ; on the contrary, this particular 
one is often found in the hyſteric ſanguine 


conſtitution. The only very powerful remedy 


for it ſeems to be a very conſtant uſe of cold 


- bathing. 


The 5p. hyBerica gives a combination of 


the two diſorders, intermixed in various de- 
grees. Cold bathing and tonic medicines are 
the principal remedies for this; and we ſhould 
rather keep in view the mobility, which is the 


foun- 
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sd of theo- Aiſader than the preſent 


| hypochondriac ſymptoms. 

The hyp. arthritica has been attempted | to 
be cured by all the various remedies uſed in 
both theſe diſorders: the ſafeſt and moſt effi- 
cacious one for obviating or curing the various 
affections of the alimentary canal depending 
on the gout, is the uſe of chalybeats; we ſay 
it is the ſafeſt on this account, becauſe theſe 
affections of the alimentary canal are com- 
monly treated with vegetable tonics, and par- 


ticularly the bark. Now we know, that a long 
continued courſe of bitters will cure the gout, 


that is, remove the inflammation affecting the 
extremities; but this method of cure ſeldom 
fails to bring on the p. artbritica, and other 
diſorders of the alimentary canal, and often too, 
in other parts of the ſyſtem. It ſeems abſurd, 


therefore, when the diſorder appears only in 
the alimentary canal, to endeavour to cure it 


by thoſe very methods which would throw it 
there from. off the extremities. The uſe of 


bitters, therefore, of all kinds, in any conſide- 


rable degree, appears to be prejudicial here ; 


for though they may relieve flatulency and 


other fFomproms, they will ſeldom fail to renew 


them again, and in time wear out the tone of the 
ſtomach, producing a variety of chronic and fatal 


; diſeaſes. Connected with hyp. artbritica is the Hp. 


uepbritica. 
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neybritica. In nephritic caſes the uſe of aſtrin- 
gents, as uva urſi, and of abſorbents, particu- 
larly lime water, is of conſiderable ſervice; ſo 

that it is very probable that they will be of uſe 
in the affections of the alimentary canal depend- 


pending on the gout. 
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ing on nephritic caſes. Here is another proof 
of the connection between the hyp. arthritica and 
nepbritica, becauſe lime water, which is men- 
tioned to be of ſuch fervice in theſe laſt caſes, is 
very uſeful in the gout, and a ſafe remedy in ob- 
viating the affections of the alimentary canal de- 
It may be queſtioned how far cold bathing i is 
proper in the hyp. artbritica. The proper courſe 
of the gout is an inflammation affecting the extre- 
mities ; and cold applied to the feet in ſtopping 
that courſe, brings on worſe conſequences. - It 
may therefore with very good reaſon be doubted 
whether cold bathing is proper in theſe caſes. 


We have often ſeen bad effects from it, and have 


alſo ſeen it uſed with advantage in many caſes of 
the byp. arthritica. How far, and in what caſes, 
it 1s proper or otherwiſe, we cannot enter upon 
here. , | 
The other ſpecies, as the hyp. ab inanitione, 
empbractica, a ſuppreſſis evacuationibus, do not 
admit of any remarks here: as theſe are the 
principal diſorders, and the removal of the hy- | 


pochondriac * depends on removing 


5 thoſe 


to 1 : 


thoſe diſorders. The hyp. 4 repulf s i 
is a matter of different practice. We com- 
monly attempt to cure it by endeavouring to 
raiſe ſome precarious evacuation, but often 
without ſucceſs. There are ſome inſtances 


mentioned in Sauvages, that, if imitated with - 


ſucceſs, might be very advantageous. Thus 


he mentions in a caſe of the itch, of giving the 


patient the ſame eruption that had ſunk in- 
wards, by inoculation, which wrought a cure. 
The hyp. a febre interrupia is alſo of very obſti- 


nate and difficult management. It has been cured 


on the general plan of hypochondriacal caſes, as 
by conſtant exerciſe: it has been cured too by 
ſudorifics, as Dover's Powder. In one or two 
caſes, where marks of a periodical fever, though 


very obſcure ones, may be perceived, the bark 


has been of great ſervice. In all ſuch caſes, 
the bark ſhould ſtill be attempted, as being 
the only ſure means of obliterating all ten- 
dency to periodical returns. Celſus mentions 


a method of changing a ſlow fever into a 


proper continual one: but this is never prac- 
1 0 | 
Having now finiſhed « our 8 on theſe 
diſorders, we ſhall mention ſome of our patients 
labouring now under them, beginning with an 
| hyſteric 


— 
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 hyfteric caſe. Such is that of Elizaberk 
Dodds. The mobility of her temper appears 
from her. having been ſubject to convulfive 
fits in her infancy ; theſe were removed at the 
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approach of her menſes, which came early 


(another proof of a ſanguine conſtitution), 


and ſhe continued welt for four years. The 


menſes being then ſuppreſſed, ſhe again became 


ill, and is now affected with convulfive diſor- 
ders, though properly in an hyſteric form. 
This mixture of epileptic and hyſterio ſymp- 
toms,” often renders it diffieult to determine 
whichi claſs the diſorder is to be referred to. 


In this caſe it appears co be hyſterical, from its 
method of coming on; it beginning with a 


cold, clammy ſweat, and then a lump riſing in 
her right umbilical region, which gets up to 


her ſtomach; and then a convulſive motion 
tales place. The compreſſion ſhe feels in her 
breaſts, is another mark of the diſorder, being 


very rare in epileptic, but almoſt conſtant in 
hyſteric caſes. Her other ſymptoms are no 
ways peculiar or ſingular. Fhere are two or 


three particulars in her hiſtory worth obſerving. 
One of theſe is the cauſe of her ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes, a at t leaſt for the laſt time, though 


| before 
1 * vide Clinical Caſes at the end of the Lectures. 
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before ſhe had had them only for alas or. * . 
times in the year. This was occaſioned by 
eating fiſh%and milk together, during the men- 
ſtrual flux. The fact is uncommon : but we 
often reject facts, becauſe we are not able to 
explain the cauſe of them. Milk, however, 
is often found prejudicial at that time; and 
milk and fiſh, taken together at any time, often 
diſagree with people. The reaſon of this would' 
require too large a diſcuſſion for our preſent 
purpoſe. | This, however, we can venture to 
affirm, that we have met with a hundred in- 
ſtances of bad effects produced from fiſh and 
milk taken together, and particularly from 
them taken either together or ſeparate, during 
menſtruation. Another circumſtance to be ob- 
ſerved is the ſudden ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
attended with a fever, and this by an eruption. 

She had one fit in May, but none violent before 

September, when the eruption went in. It is 
common to impute diſorders to the repreſſion 
of an eruption; but it is not certain whether, 
in this and many other inſtances, the eruption 
is not an effect rather than a cauſe. That weak 
determination to the ſurface, which would be a 
foundation for the diſorder, might alſo occaſion 

a tendency to receive eruptions. 

| „5 Though 
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Though theſe ſeem to be marks of a pecu- 
liar acrimony reſiding in the body, they are no 
proof, but may perhaps proceed merely from 
a change of the determination from the ſurface 
to the internal Parts. Another circumſtance to 
be attended to, is her difficulty of making water, 
returning unequally. at different times. This 
may be connected either with the menſtrual 
flux, or the byſteric diſorder. But what 1 is moſt 
ol all to be obſeryed, is her vomiting of blood. 
The nature of this at firſt ſeemed uncertain, 
whether it was. owing merely to the violence 
of the convulſions, or to the ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes. There was no appearante of wy regu- 


; lar interval before the laſt. vomiting but as 


that came nearly at the mer . ſtrual 1 it 1s 

more probably of the laſt Kind. | | 
As to the method of cure, our only view 
could be either to reſtore the uterine flux, or 
in general to obviate the mobility of the ſyſtem. 
As to the firſt, we thought it neceſſary to wait 
for the molimina nature ; for it is a general 
obſervation, that general attempts to reſtore the 
menſtrual flux ſeldom avail, and that we ſuc- 
ceed beſt when we diſcover ſome ſymptoms « of 
the molimina nature to direct us. Here, too, as 


the uterine flux was ſupplied by the ſtomach, 
we. 


| 11. *9t JJ 
we could not uſe che ſtimuli, employed as emme- 
nagogues; as they muſt be applied to the ſto- 
mach fit and would occaſion an irritation 
there. **ö5 : 
While we were : waiting « on theſe accounts, we 
endeavoured; to obviate the mobility of the 
| ſyſtem, uſing moderate tonic medicines, as the 
elixir of vitriol, Nov. 29, as we were uncertain 
/ what her ſtomach, would, bear, eſpecially there 
being an hœmorrhoidal flux here from th 
ſtomach. In the mean time, the patient com- 
plained of want of fleep, and of a pain of her 
fide in the abdominal region; and as we com- 
monly ſuſpect theſe to be ſpalmodic, we applied, 
December 3, laudanum, and the rather, be- 
cauſe its uſe has been much commended, Joined 
with the elixir of vitriol: it however had no 
effect, which perhaps may be looked upon as a 
confirmation of what was ſaid about it, with 
regard to hyſterical diſorders. In trying other 
tonic medicines, being obliged to reje& all 
fuch as would ſtimulate the ſtomach, and to uſe 
mere aſtringents, we (December 17) employed 
the uva uri; but the ſtomach not bearing this 
eaſily, and it being a tedious remedy to wait 
| for, we, dropped it. We then had recourſe to- 
FE chalybears,. December 19th ; as the tinctura 
„ . '” 5 9 
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marlis, which, not ling eſfect, perhaps for 
want of a proper cars and the pains of her 
ſtomach recurring, we tried laudanum again, 
but to no pur — 4 She then told us that the 
pain was not to be removed by laudanum, but 
was ſuch as uſually precedes the hæmorrhoidal 
flux. As this was about the menſtrual period, 
we tried to determine it to the uterus by a 
| glyſter and pediluvium, December 20. Per- 
b aps this was improper ; for where there is a 
determination to 4 particular part, it is not 
eaſy to change i it; and by any ſtimulus applied 
to any remote parts, we often promote that 
determination: perhaps, therefore, theſe medi- 
cines did miſchief, ſor the hæmorrhagy came on 
immediately. This ſhould have been con- 
ſidered as a natural one; but as in all violent 
hæmorrhages, there is reaſon to apprehend an 
excels, we applied ligatures to the extremities, 
and ordered her hands to be dipped in cold 
water. This is very common in hæmorrhages; 
but here 1 it had the effect of an irritation, and 
brought on a fit immediately. Afterwards the 


vomiting of blood went off by degrees, De- 


cember =; ; rather, perhaps, in conſequence of 
its having continued its due period, than of the 


elfeet of the medicines. When the vomiting 
Was 


cas going off, ſhe could diſcern the change of 


its having a ſaltiſh taſte. The reaſon of this 


ſeems to be, that whilſt the veſſels were throw- 
ing our their whole contents, the ſaltiſh part of 
the ſerum, the whole ſapid part, was blunted by 
the other 'part of the blood ; but when the 


ſerum alone came” to be thrown out, It. was 


then very diſcernible: 


Another remarkable eien was the ate | 


of her pulſe, which, during the hemorrhage, 
was very regular, but has been much more 


frequent ſince, contrary to the general rule of 


hzmorrhages. The only explanation of this 
that can be offered is, that the hemorrhage was 
a natural one, in conſequence of a determina- 
tion of the ſyſtem to the veſſels of the ſtomach, 
at that time. This, then, being a precarious 
evacuation of the uterine flux, made the pulſo 
leſs frequent, by taking off the tenſion. The 
appearance of the blood was not of pure blood, 
bot much diluted, and the evacuation was not 
ſo alarming as might appear at firſt ſight. 

We ſhould, perhaps, have thought of apply- 
ing bliſters to the lower extremities, which have 
a power of changing this determination, and 
perhaps of acting in other ways; . agcordingly, 


we Have many inſtances of hemorrhages at the 
noſe 
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nately uſed. They muſt therefore be applied I 
above the knee. The medicines now given are 
chalybeats moderately diluted, and we ſhall go 


in imitation of the Bath waters, giving them in 

warm water, as this is often of ſervice in com- 
- Plaints of the ſtomach like hers, They have 
as yet, Jan. 2, had little effect. If they are of 


; will do. XY ag - 


. 


| noſe and other parts, being immediately re- 
lieved by the application of bliſters. We did af- 
terwards apply hens! December 230, but too 


late. 


The plan we ſhall now as is to have in 
view the reſtoring of the hæmorthoidal flux, 


- eſpecially towards the return of the next period, 


as we may hope it will keep to the period. The 


remedies we ſhall apply are, bathing, friction, 

and bliſters, at the lower extremities. Theſe, 
however, are difficult to combine; for if bliſ- 
ters are applied to her ancles, it will not leave 


room for the bathing and frictions to be alter- 


on increaſing the doſe. We regulate their form 


ſervice, we may perhaps try what | heag alone 


$i . 
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'T HE next caſe” we e hall mention, is that of 
ELLEN DEwkR. If vou take tlie firſt account 
siven of her ſymptoms, i it ſeems to be an hyſte- 
ric caſe; but theſe are rather her former than 
her preſent ſymptoms. From her pains in the „ 
ſtomach, after eating, and other hypochondriac 
ſymptoms, her diſorder ſeems to be an po 
cbondriaſis byſterica ; but till it retains much 
of the hyſteric nature, as appears from ſome 
ſpaſmodic affections, communicated from the 
alimentary canal to other parts of the ſyſtem, 
as the head-ach, degree of aſthma, &c. One _ 
ſymptom in particular deſerves obſervation, 
the ſwelling of the ancles and Joints of her fin- 
gers, attended with ſome pain, which occa- 
ſions ſome difficulty in moving tem. 
The gout and rheumatiſm are affections 
often reſembling each other, attacking the ſame 
parts; ſo that it is ſometimes not eaſy to deter- 
mine which the diſorder is. In moſt caſes, how- 
ever, we may diſtinguiſh them by this, that the 
gout diſcovers more or leſs connexion with the 
ſtomach. The rheumatiſm doth not. Though, 


indeed, ſometimes true rheumatic caſes are 
found 


r 
found to affect the primæ vie. Other marks 
are neceſſary, therefore; but we ſhall not 
enter upon the diſcuſſion of them now. Theſe | 


rheumatic. affections, ſuch as this patient is 


| troubled with, are frequently connected with 


the Hpocbondriaſis, and more commonly with 
the hyp, Byfterica as here. Nervous diſorders. 
were {aid to be affections of the nervous ſyſtem, 
in oppoſition to the ſanguiferous ; but this 
caſe is an exception: for here we have a rheu- 
matic affection, which may be conſidered as a 

ſpaſmodic affection of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem,. 

connected with the Hp. hyſerica ; but it is ſo 
diſtinguiſhed from the other rheumatic affec- 

tions, that it is not attended with a fever, | 
Symptoms of this kind generally yield to the | 
remedies of the primary diſorder ; but ſome- 
times they are known to continue for the 
greateſt part of a perſon? 8 life, after the primary 
diſeaſe is removed, _ 

The common rheumatic . are 7 
tended with a ſenſe of pain and ſwelling; and . 
the pain is moſt ſevere, when the parts are 
warm. But this kind of pain is greateſt in 
the cold ; and, Im the Parry tumify, i ir re- 
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170 give now the rationale of our practice in 
this aſe. We firſt tried the magneſia alba, 
_ ehiefly as a laxative ; for though, as an abſor- 
bent, it takes place in relieving indigeſtion, 
and other complaints of the ſtomach, yet ab- 
ſorbents only relieve the preſent ſymptoms ; 
whereas abſorbents and laxatives together, as 
this medicine i is, remove the lend, which 
is often the foundation of this indigeſtion, &c. 
We gave it only in ſmall doſes, becaufe in large 
ones, inſtead of a laxative, it purges, and 
ſaline purges are improper for perſons in theſe 
diſorders. This not anſwering, we had re- 
courſe to another laxative, to obviate the coſ- 
tiveneſs, and one of the moſt uſeful ones, being 
a Heer of Nu e and Spanith 
ſoap. A, 
Aloes is det the only puggarive, fit for 
an habitual one, as it may be given in ſmall 
doſes, ſeldom operates much, and its effects 
temain without that altriction which is the 
conſequence of other purges. But as this coſ- 
tiveneſs may be conſidered as owing to ſome 
degree of rorpor in the inteſtines, guaiacum was 
added to the aloes as a ſtimulus, and is pre- 
ferable to any other in this caſe, as having alſo 
a laxative quality. The ſoap was added, to 
e 9 forward 
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forward the ſolution of the guaiacum. By ad- 
| miniſtering the doſe in this manner, we ſetured 
a regular bell y. We next attempted to obviate 
the ſpatmodic affection by a medicine often tried 
with good effe&, the elixir proprietatis. This, 5 
as containing myrrh and ſaffron, is to be eon- 
ſidered as an antiſpaſmodic, and with aloes as 2 
bitter. To this we added a ſmall doſe of 
laudanum, ſo that it could not act much as an 
aſtringent, and, combined with the other medi- 
cines, would be an antiſpaſmodic. Theſe were 
given only as palliatives : but. with a view to 
a radical cure, as the hyſteria depends on a 
mobility of conſtitution, we tried chalybeats, 
. | Much has been ſaid concerning the nature 
It of throwing in theſe in too large quantities; 


y but experience daily leſſens theſe apprehen- 
|. ſions. We begun with ſmall doſes, and after- 
=: wards increaſed to 3s. of tinct. mart, What 
th | effect it has had, is doubtful, as theſe perſons 


WW - are apt to aggravate their ſymptoms ; but ſhe 
ſeemg to be conſiderably relieved. It would be 
difficult to make a complete cure here, as it 
would require much attention to her diet, | 

air, and exerciſe, which cannot be practiſed 
here. | 4 . 


TS 
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The next patient is Mazy MACKENZIE, In 
this caſe there appeared ſome ambiguity, whe- 


ther it was to be confidered as epileptic | 


purely, or alfo as hyſteric. The fits are ſaid 
to begin with an heaving at the breaſts, &c. 
which ſymptoms more generally occur in 
epileptic caſes, though they are ſometimes 


found in hyſterical. It may be conſidered then 


as an epilepſy, with ſome affection of the 


alimentary canal, combined as 1s commonly 


found in women. It would be unneceſſary 


to ſpeak here of epilepſies in general, as the 
ſame rules may be applied to them, as were 


given for hyſteric caſes; for they both depend 
on the ſame mobility, produced either by 
repletion or inanition, which will occaſion an 
ataxia, from which they ariſe. 
Topical affectjons of the brain, tumours, 
and various other irritations, oftener produc 


the epilepſy than any other ſpaſmadic diſorder, 
Theſe may happen indepehdent of any conſi- 


deration of temperament or time of life, and 


are often incurable, as the topical affections 


themſelves are. We ſhall not here enumerate 
the various remote cauſes which may occaſion 
the epilepſy, and to which the method of 


eure is to be directed. Oftentimes we cannot 
- Ws. - diſcover 
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diſcover them, as in affections of the brain 
.iittſelf, and have. ſeldom an opportunity of ap- 
plying our remedies 0 them. In gener al how- 
ever, as in hyſteric caſes, the cure depends on 
avoiding occaſional cauſes, or removing, the 
mobility of the ſyſtem, The mobility of the 
ſyſtem is commonly cured by the ſame treat- 
ment in both caſes, though not always. 5 | 
In the beginning of the preſent diſorder 
there was no reaſon. to ſuſpect any topical 
affection. It was brought on by a fright, 
which, as Boerhaave obſerves, when ſudden 
and violent, is a frequent cauſe of epilepſy, 
Probably it operates in a conſtitution prediſ- 
| poſed, to theſe diſorders. In epilepſies it is 
is found, more than in hyſteric, or other ſuch. 
g | diſorders, that, when once occaſioned, they re- 
il cirr on very light cauſes. Hence the ſtudy of 
138 avoiding occaſional cauſes, is more difficult 
= here. The preſent caſe we may take to depend 
| on the mobility of the ſyſtem, as the patient's 
3 conſtitution gives evident tokens of ſuch a 
it .___ diſpoſition. Though no ropical affection ap- 
is | peared at firſt, one .has happened ſince an 
17 obſtruction of the menſes. This is not to be 
_ conſidered as the foundation of the diſorder ; 


but "pate it may occaſion. its continuance, 
0 1 and 
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and make ĩt more obſtinate. Ofrentimes, in- 
deed, this ſingle circumſtance will occalion 


diſorders of this kind; but as general attempts 
to reſtore the menſes are precarious, and ſeldom 
of much avail, we thought it beſt to wait for 


other ſymptoms, and expert the molimina na- 


[tre | | 
As to our practice in this caſe; ; as a fit v was 


apprehended to be at hand, we tried an anti- 


ſpaſmodic, camphor, and ſal cornu cervi. Theſe, 
when combined, unite a ſtimulating and ſeda- 
tive power together. They were ineffectual 
here in two repeated trials, failing perhaps the 
firſt time, by being given at too great a diſtance 
from the fit; and the ſecond perhaps doing 
harm by their ſedative quality. In the mean 
time the menſes appeared; but we were not 


informed of it till after they had diſappeared 


again, after continuing an hour or two. Glyſ- 
ters were uſed in order to renew them, but 


without any effect. As we were in hopes 
that this was to be looked upon as their pro- 


per period, we were willing to wait for the 
return of it, and in the mean time applied 
palliatives. After a pretty ſmart purge to 


obviate coſtiveneſs, opiates were tried in order 


to af any irritation that might have been 
_ occaſioned, 
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oecafſioned, and to give an opportunity of 
obſerving its effects. That night ſhe was 
awaked by a fright, ſacks as vſed to | precede 
| her PT: 
We may obſerve kai that n fits gene- 
rally come on, either when the patient is juſt 
falling aſleep, or coming out of a ſleep, and in 
both cakes are generally preceded by frightful - 
dreams. Opiates have often the effe& of pro- 
_ ducing frightful dreams. Perhaps this may 
point out ſamething with regard to the appli- 
cation of them in epilepſies. We intended to 
have tried its effects a ſecond time, but were 
—anterrupted by the menſtruation. She com- 
Plained of a pain in the fide, which was pro- 
bably an inflation of the colon. We tried 
Il | bliſters here, as they are found to be of ſervice 
8h in internal ſpaſms, as well as inflammations ; 
US and accordingly they ſeemed to have a good 
BY effect. As ſhe had ſome complaints of a head- 
j ach, leeches were applied, which ſeemed te 
| relieve her. 
| We next began to think of treating the diſorder 
as depending on mobility by tonic remedies, 
1 and, after ſome heſitation, determined to employ 
: the cold bath: the uſe of this was repeated twice 
a * which is oftener than the uſual Practice but | 
5 : ER. Og - 
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it does not ba to have any bad effect, but ra- 
ther a good one. At leaſt it appears to have pre- 


vented the return of the fit ſo ſoon as it did 
before toward the approach of the menftrual 


period, reckoning from the laſt appearance. We 


attempted to reſtore the menſes, but without 
effect. The reaſon of this perhaps might be, 
that; when the menſes have been long obſtructed, 
partial returns of them are apt to deceive us as 
to the period, eſpecially when they continue only 
for ſo very ſhort a time as an hour or two, as 
in this caſe, Perhaps too it might depend on a 
more fixed obſtruction of the uterus than our me- 
dicines have been able to remove. As the men- 
ſtrual flux is encouraged by determining the 
blood more ſtrongly into the deſcending aorta, 
we endeavoured to aſſiſt this by keeping the body 
open by aloes, which is alſo in general ſuppoſed te 
favour hæmorrhagies. To this we added aſſa- 
fætida, which 1s ſaid to have a particular ſtimulus p 
on the uterus. This indeed is very doubtful; but 
| independent of that, it would be of ſervice here, 
when joined to the aloes. We added eker | 
amore powerful ſtimulus, the calomel. 
Much has been ſaid concerning the effects of 
mercury , in reſtoring the menſtrual flux. Withs 
out doubt, when, continued for ſome time, and 
properly managed, it promotes all the ſecretions, 
Hence. however It was ä celigned to 
act 
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act as a ſtimulus to the inteſtines; How nearly 
do the uterus fœtids and other fuch medicines 
may be applied, has not been determined. Some 
practitioners, both among the ancients and mo- 
derns, have thrown them into the vrefus'icſelf if 
by the vagina: but this 1 is not I in con | 
country. = 7 
As the rectum is the next way to be attempted, | 
we threw in by it ſome vegetable ſtimuli, as pu- 
legium, ſabina, ruta, which are generally reck- 
oned the moſt powerful. To determine the blood 
more ſtrongly into the deſcending aorta, frictions 
were alſo appl ied to the- ELSE and the 1 
warm bath in the evening. 3 
Such are the medicines' we have given, 100 
which we have generally found rg, | be moſt effec- 
tual in ſuch caſes. But we have joined remedies, 
which will perhaps appear incompatible, as the | 
cold bath, which at the approach of menſtruation © | 
is rather a ſingular practice: but from the caſes 
mentioned by M. Pomme it. ſhoulck em leſs - 
hazardous than has generally been imagined. He 
relates inſtances, in which an obſtructed men- 
ſtruation has been removed by cold bathing, 
cold drinks, and even cold glyſters. The cold 
bath was at leaſt proper here in one reſpect, as it 
vould tend to reſtore the tone of the ſyſtem, and 
thereby remove the foundation of the diſorder. 


But though the cold is often found to obſtruct the 
| —_— 


tw) 


menſes, a} is not ſuch a cold as the ah bath; 
but a more durable one; as for inſtance, that '0c-- 
caſioned by having the feet; wet, where the body 
is ſubject to the moiſt exhalation for a time. But 
in the cold bath its chilly effects are generally 
ſucceeded. by a glowing heat. We alſo-tried 
another experiment, though,.not without being 
well convinced of the ſafety, of it. f 
It is commonly proper to prevent any thing 
cold coming near the body, when under a courſe 
of purgatives, as it, will commonly either increaſe 
their operation, or ſtop the evacuation. But 
here we have given the cold bath and mercury 
at the ſame time, without any bad conſequences. 
The cold bath then, if not accompanied with a 
fright, doth not ſeem to ſtop the menſes: nay, 
we have known the caſe of a woman under men- 
ſtruation fall into a river, who being put imme- 
diately into a warm bath, the menſes were not 
ſtopped. Our remedies have not yet ſucceeded ; | 


but we fill continue them. 


\ 


IN the next caſe we ſhall take that of Jane 
Muay. Our ſyſtem doth not apply very well; 

as there is not that particular temperament here, 
diſpoling to moblity, and laying a founda- 


tion for hyſteric _ epilcpdc cons, any fur, 
ans. 
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chan that ſhe is young and thin. But whilf we 
have not the indication, we have no reaſon to | 
ſuſpect any topical affection. She i jy that pe- 
riod of life, when the menſes might expected 
but as yet there are no ſymptoms of their ap- 
8 proath.: the diſorder i is of a long ſtanding, and 
is ſaid to be owing to a ſudden fright, which has 
been already mentioned as 4 NO cavſe of 
theſe diſorders.” th | 
At firſt we eoplüdeved 1 2 an epilpty hiked 
with hyſterics, being told of a ſwelling in her 
right umbilical region, &c. But no ſuck fymp- 
tom now appears. At preſent, from the manner 
in which the fits come on, and from their going 
off without their leaving any pain behind them, 
we may look upon it as a pure epilepſy. As to 
the « cure, we have no other indications than her | 
being young and thin, and the occalignat cauſe 
which was ſaid to bring it on. But as in theſe 
young perſons the prime vie are apt to, be 
affected, and this diſorder is eaſily renewed by 
| indigeſtion, we uſed abſorbents at firſt, with 
any other view; alſo in order rogiye an opportu- 
nity of obſerving the difference in the effects of 
magneſia and oculi cancrorum ; but the effects 
of m agneſia did. not ſhew themſelves. We 
thought next of applying ſome tonic remedies, 
8 the ſtomach might not perhaps eafily bear 


3 © after the magneſia : we * gave a 
doſe 


; * 
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Joſe er oo of the bark, as a "WIORT IO We 
then made trial of the uva urſi, which we con- 
ſider as an aſtringent, both from its taſte and its 
effects in tanning leather. We firſt gave it in 
ſmall doſes, but kept inereaſing it gradually: 2} 
as all. ſuch remedies require to be given in large 
doſes, and for ſome continued time, we gave it 
for eighteen days, and in the uſual doſes, and were 
continuing it, when the ſtomach refuſed it, and | 
the fits recurred, which diſcouraged us from any > 
further uſe of it. As we ſtill could apply only 
tronic medicines, we had recourſe to the ammo - 
niacum cuprum, which we were applying alſo | 
in the caſe of Alexander Drury. ; ; 
This patient was an adult; wick no peculiar 
marks of the mobility of the ſyſtem: and indeed 
we are generally to expect this in younger per- 
ſons. In theſe, except we can ſee ſome occaſional 
cauſes, as in their way of life, from a ſeries of 
crapula,  intogication &c. we are to ſuſpect 
ſome affection of the brain itſelf, which is incu- 
rable. Accordingly we find the epilepſy, when 
occurring in adults, to be ſeldom cured for life. 
Both the caſe of this, patient and Jane Murray 
are to be looked upon as examples of the effects 
of the ammoniacum cuprum. We mentioned 
concerning this medicine before, that it was an at- 
tempt to imitate that preparation of copper me 
1. by Van Swieten. In both theſe caſes 
| a 2 _._.___ however 
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however it acted as a ſtimulus. and produced . 
both vomiting and purging. / But a repetition of 
theſe medicines . diminiſhes their ſtimulating 
power. Whether it doth their ronic power alſo, 
is not certain. We gave it here in ſuch doſes, 
as Juſt to excite a nauſea, that, whenit was at the 
loweſt ſtate of its ſtimulating power, it might 
act as a tonic. In both caſes it did not act as we 
could wiſh; for though it occaſioned no vomiting, 
it generally purged. Unleſs then its n | 
effects are diminiſhed, we muſt diminiſh it in J. 
| Murray's doſe, and have already been obliged to 
take away the morning” s doſe ; for we are more 
likely to eſcape its purgative effects by giving it in 
X theevening. This effect of it may perhaps be o. 
ing to the nauſeouſneſs of the taſte: accordingly 
in another patient, who was taking corroſive ſub- 
limate, by removing this nauſeouſneſs he was 
not affected with three grains, though before he 
could not bear two. We ſhall therefore cover 
the taſte here, and alſo change the form; for even 
the ſight of the pills may occaſion nauſea. 
ils: to the effects of the medicine, it ſeems to 
have cured A. Drury. His fits uſed to recur 
at the interval of a month: but he was longer 
in the houſe here without any fit; and we ven- 
tured to truſt him to the air; though this was very 
rdous, as an epilepſy is apt to be renewed 
on the lighteſt occaſion, Bur we wore willing 
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to ſee whether the cure was not to be nated; 
rather to a change in his way of life, which will 
often have great effects in the epilepſy; and chere 
fore diſmiſſed him to his former occupation. 
He acquainted us to-(lay, at the interval of a 
fortnight from his diſmiſſion, that he has con- 
tinued free from fits. We ſhould have obſerved, 
that we gave him ſome doſes of the cuprum am- 
moniacum to carry along with him when he was 
diſmiſſed. At firſt we repeated the doſe ſre- 
quently, | in order to aſcertain the proper dole to 
be given; but after a week or two we gradually 
increaſed the intervals of the doſes. This rule 
ought to be obſerved perhaps in all medicines, 
given to oppoſe periodical returns of a diſorder. 
There remains ſome doubt here as to the cure 
being effectual, ſince he at preſent has the ſame 
inflammation in his eyes, which was mentioned in 
his caſe to have prevented his former fits. It 
| ſhould ſeem that any fullneſs of the veſſels of the 
head may be an occaſional cauſe. We have 
ordered him to remove this fullneſs by leeches ; 
but muſt wait ſome time, before we can deter- | 
mine concerning the efficacy of his' caſe. E<... 


As to Jane Murray, ſhe was ſeized again laſt 
night with a fit, and at no greater interval of 
time than formerly. Perhaps this may have 
been owing to an occaſional cauſe, the medicines. 
having) not yet enabled ber t to reſiſt all ſuch. le 
15 
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is. poſſible that a very little change i in her diet 


may have been the cauſe here; but we cannot ; 
determine this at preſent. | 


The only other patient, of this kind, 1 > 


BuRRELL, Here we ſee the epilepſy very pure, as 
common in males, but in a very moveable con- 


ſtitution, the patient being young, ſanguine, florid, 


and near his acmè. It has ſubſiſted now for 


two years with intermiſſions, but returning on 
any ſlight occaſion. His fits have nothing pe- 
culiar in them, only that they begin with a numb- 
neſs and formicatio, riſing in the palm of his left 
hand, and proceeding up to his head, when he 


falls down in a fit. Such circumſtances as this 


are not uncommon in the epilepſy. In ſome in- 
ſtances of this kind there has been a particular 
affection of the nerves of that part, either from 
acrimony, a wound, or ſome ſuch cauſe. This 
motion running from the extremities of the nerves 
to the brain, and cauſing. an epileptic fit, may 
often be ſtopped by ligatures: and theſe cured the 


| preſent patient laſt year. Perhaps we ought to 
haye employed them now; but as they are not 
225 * ery accurate, and his fits come on generally 


when he is fallen aſleep, ſo that they could not 
be well applied at the time we had recourſe to 


ether remedies. 


Oftentimes, where there is a {aſpicion of. a 
tapical. affeQion, deſtroying the part by bliſters, 
: | | iſſues | 
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iſſues, fy; Kc. has been found to cure. „ Some- 9 
times the ſenſorium commune is affected, though the 5 
ſenſation firſt appears in the extremities. _ 
A caſe is mentioned by Bonetus of a man in 
an epilepſy, who had a ſwelling in his groin, 
which ſent a formication to his foot; and this 
ariſing again to his head, he fell down in a fit. This 
ſhews that particular affections of the extremities . 
of the nerves are eee from W to | 
the ſenſorium commune 8 
In the preſent caſe we choighrproper to em- 
ploy a tonic' remedy, the cold bath. This is 
frequently efficacious in hyſteric caſes, as ap- 
pears from that treatiſe of M. Pomme before | 
mentioned; As far as both diſorders depend c on — — 
the mobility of the ſyſtem, it is probable that | 
it will anſwer in epilepſies as well as in hyſteric 
caſes. | It ſeems to have had a very good effect 
here, ir being now almoſt fix weeks ſinee he 
had any fit; and as he has loſt that torpid look, 
which he had, and recovered his complexion and 
natural alacrity, he has had threatenings of fits 
more than onee, which is a further Proof, as it 
diſeovers ſome reſiſtance” in the . o ſue "= 
efforts. 5 A N 
Having gone N hiſs patients, we ſhall 
now fimſh our remarks on the hyſteric and epi- 
lepti caſes, and proceed to the palſy. We ſhalt 
not here « enter- Into. a compariſon between this 
Ts | 8 diſorder 
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ſonger and the epilepſy, only ak afew 1 
obſervations. In the caſe of an epilepſy. or con- 
vulſions in general, the flexors are more com- 
monly affected than the extenſor muſcles; but 
1 in the palſy, it is quite the reverſe; the flexors 
having oftener a power of contraction, whilſt 
tte extenſors are paralytic. This doth nat depend 
| on the diſpoſition of the ſyſtem, but on that of 
the parts themſelves... We. ſhall Ferber. 985 
more fully of this hereafter. 5 
At preſent we muſt haſten to our . 
patients; and. firſt of all we ſhall ſpeak of Jane 
KERR. The hiſtory of her diſorder is mixed with 
a a fever; but that part we ſhall refer to the time 
when we are ſpeaking of the other fevers we have 
had. As to the diſorder in general, if we are 
right in our notion, that muſcular motion de- 
pends on power derived from the brain, the 
palſy muſt depend on an interruption of the flow 
| of. this power. This may be oceaſioncd by an 
affection of the Jenſorium commune itſelf, or of par- 
ticular nerves in their courſe. As to the cauſes 
of theſe affections, one of them, compreſſion, 
with its effects, may eaſily be underſtood. But | 
What other cauſes there may be, we are quite 
ignorant, and what we ſay of them muſt be mere 
hypotheſis. We may ſuppoſe that this nervous 
power, as being fluid, is capable of different de- 


grees of conſiſtency, and may by that means raiſe 
i obſtructions: : 
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obſtructions : we may lock upon the neryes as 

tubes, or veſſels, and for that reaſpn liable to 
ronſtrictions. But that the pally is not owing 
to obſtructions, appears from hence, that a pows. 
erful ſtimulus, as electricity; will Kill encite mos 
tion; and though this is only fora moment it ſhews 
the paſſage to be pervious. If it ſhould be 
doubted whether electricity has any more than a 
topical effect, the affections of the mind ſneß 
that the palſy doth not depend on obſtrutctions, 

but on ſome torpor of the nervous power itſell. 

Me are thrown out of every organic cauſe by 

the caſe of ſleep, and by the common ſyncope, . | 
Which can by ſuppoſed to be nothing Fife bur 
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avpptions are ſuficient to ding it on. 5 poi- : 
Jons too there is evidently a power acting, not on 
any organical part, / but om the nervous power it- 
ſelf, One cauſe in particular which acts on the 
extremities of neryes, and communicates with 
the ſenſurium commune, that of pain, often leaves 
this torpor or palſy behind it. Thig#pain may 
either be purely ſpaſmodic, as in the colica pic- 
tonum; or a mixture of ſpaſmodic, and inflam- 
matory, as in nephritic affections, where the 
ppaſmodic chiefly prevails ; or more purely in- 
flammatory, as in the rheumatiſm, W hat other 
cauſes beſides theſe may act on the ſyſtem in 
producing a palſy, is difficult to determine In 
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. "I, caſe the palſy Licteedea 2 fever, 
which is an ambiguous circumſtance. ' 
Fevers have been celebrated for relieving palſies. 
But as Sauvages obſerves, fevers increaſe the vital 
powers, but diminiſh the animal, or organs of 
Voluntary motion. But though they do this at their 
firſt attack, they reſtore theſe animal powers 
when they come to a proper” criſis. In many 
caſes however, as the criſis is not perfect, fevers 
may produce paralytic affrctions, or may ope- 
rate by leaving a rheumatiſm behind them. 

The laſt fever of the preſent patient left a rheu- 
matic affection in her right hand; but this did 
not laſt long, and her left ſeems to have been 
moch relieved 'fince e 

It has been propoſed to relieve the palſy” by 
exciting a fever. Boerhaave propoſes only to 
excite a calor febrilis ; and indeed it is not in 
our power to excite a proper fever. There is a 
foundation for the obſervation; but we have fre- 
quently ſeen fevers ſupervening in palſies, wit- 
out curiffy them. In general they leave them in 
the ſame ſtate as before; but ſometimes they con- 
ſiderably aggravate the palſy. To ſpeak now to 
the method of cure. 

We ſhall divide the palfy i into two kinds; not 
"by its external fymptoms as others do, but by its 
Proximate caufes; The firſt is where it depends 


on an affection of the Organic lem e exterior to 
; the 
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the nerves; the 8 on an affection more 
purely in the negyous ſyſtem; but what this i is, 
we ſhall not ſay. This is the caſe | in melancholic 
torpor, : as by Poiſon or pain; is ſometimes in the 
vaſcular ſyſtem, as in the rheumatiſm; ; but it. ac 
upon the nervous, and ſo produces palſies. Theſe 
two kinds require different methods of cure. 

In the firſt, evacuations are the moſt proper 
remedies, and ſtimulants are generally hurtful. 
In the ſecond, where there is a torpor in the ner- 
vous power, all kinds of ſtimuli, and particularly 

electricity, are chiefly to be relied on. 

In the preſent: caſe: the diſorder ſeemed to de- 
pend on ſome cauſe; affeing the nervous ſyſtem 
in general, which excludes topical affections, as 
it was in conſequence of a general affection, a 
fever, and attended with a hemiplegia. We con- 
ſider it therefore: as moſt dlikely to be cured by 
ſtimuli. We intended ito have tried ſome other 
practices, but ere prevented by the acceſſion of a 
fever, and again by this recurring a ſecond time. 

As we have now no time to loſe, we have Rad 
recourſe: to electricity, which has operated: as 
well as we could wiſn. We conducted it ſuuhat 
its application ſnould be gradual ; but had no 
Occaſion for any great nicety in the management 
ol it chere, where there was no ſiiſpicion of a topi- 
cal affection, or any e affrction of the 
N 7 297” 28. 00 n e as 
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We. may Judge of its. effects chiefly by its 
teftoriog; the marian of the piles ; and perhaps 
no lefs by 1 its renewing. their plumpneſs, when 


2 24 


10 this KEN caſe we may praperly rabjin 
that of J. Ranpai, appearing in the various 


forms of head-ach;mania, convulſions, palſy, c. 


Hence we may draw this'remark;, that all theſe 


5 proceed from like cauſes; and we are coufitmed 


in this an opening the bodies of thoſe who have 


died of palſiet epilepſies, the mania, or obſtinate 


head-ach, all which we often find to proceed 
from like affettions of the brain. Theſe: cauſez 
vndergo different modifications in theſe different 
diſorders ; but this difference eſcapes our obſer- 

vation, and is difficult te explain. But alt ſuch 


affections of the nerves; and the diſorders depen- 

gent on them, may be referred to proximate 

gauſes; and what was ſaid of the palſy, may be 
applied to each of them. In the one caſe the 


liſorder depends o on à cauſe exterior to the nerves 
themſelves, as an external compreſſion depending 


on an affeclion of the hydraulic ſyſtem, or ſuch 
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on the nervous ſyſtem itſelf. 


This is moſt difficult of a klasstlen; but may 


be illuſtrated in ſome meaſure by the caſe of 
ordinary ſleep. There is not one hypotheſis 


concerning ſleep, which takes in the ſtate of the 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem, and makes it be connected 


with a-revolution of the cirulation, that has rhe 
appearance of probability; bur on the contrary 


we find it to depend on certain laws peculiar to 


the nervous ſyſtem, independent of the ſangui- 
| ſerous, Thus at any time, by procuring an ab- 
ſence of all ſenſation, we may in general bring 


en fleep. Again, ſuppoſing the uſual period for 


ſleep to recur, we may, by the application of 
ſtimuli, keep the body awake. But we may obſerve 
ſleep to be periodical, independent of more or leſs 
exerciſe, or of difference of diet. The period 
of awaking becomes regular in many people, 
and recurs at the ſame time. Theſe circum- 


| ſtances ſhew that ſleep depends on certain laws 


peculiar to the nervous ſyſtem, and independent 
of the ſanguiferous. We may ſuppoſe this to 


extend to many of the diſorders we have men- 


tioned. But to come now to this particular caſe 


it ſeems to belong to the firſt kind, and to de- 


pend on ſome organic affection, or of the hy- 
draulic ſyſtem. We ſuſpected it to proceed from 
a * affection of the brain, on aceount of the 


ſymptoms 


amine, In 3 properly depends . 


to an animal, which in time would kill it, its 


vous ſyſtem, and manifeſting themſeldes in this 


_tumours, abſceſſes, oſſifications, and their con- 


accumulation, 1. of the blood, 2. of ſerum in the 
veſſels of the drin. Theſe are ee to act 
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ſymptoms FOTO his ih and bis face; 

for topical affections of the brain generally diſ- 
cover themſelves in the face, both in conſequence 
of its proximity, and. of the diſtribution of its 
nerves, which ariſe immediately from the brain. 
With regard to the effects of proximity, we 
may obſerve, that if we give a quantity. of opium 


effects appear firſt in the moſt diſtant parts; ſa, 
Ma tendon or nerve is lacerated or pricked, it 
doth not always produce a tetanus, but fre- 
| quently a locked Jaw, which can only be ex- 
' plained by proximity. Here then the con- 
vulſions and diſtortion of the eyes, the general 
ſtupor, the appearance of palſy in both ſides, 
made us draw the above concluſion, which, though 
not certain, will in general be found to be Juſt. 
There may indeed be cauſes acting on the com- 
mon organ of the nerves without a. topical af- 


ſection, as by a more general affection of the ner- 


manner; but theſe will be in a leſs degree. 
Iopical affections may be very various, as 


ſequences, in different parts of the brain. There 


are two which may be noticed as being moſt ge- 
neral and moſt frequent. Theſe are a too great 


as 
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nas being effuſed; but oftentimes they are coly- 
in conſequence of a ſtagnation and regurgitation, 
- whilſt the fluids are ſtill confined within their 
veſſels, Effuſions indeed are often ſeen ; but 


theſe are probably only the effects of that ſtag- 


nation in a higher degree, in which caſe the ſame 


takes place here as in other dropſies of the body. 
Jo prove the truth of our aſſertions with re- 
gard to theſe topical affections, we may obſerve, 
that the venous veſſels of the brain are more 
liable to ſuch an accumulation, ſtagnation, and 


regurgitation, than any others of the ſyſtem. 


This has been but little attended.to. Of the 
various circumſtances which lead to this conclu- 


ſion, one is the quantity 4 blood diſtributed to 


the brain. 


It has been computed cling: one hind of the 


ding ſent from the left ventricle is diſtributed 


to the head, and the chief of that to the brain. 


But if we take of the blood ſent off by the ſubcla- 
vian and other veſſels, we may allow between one 

fourth and one fifth to be ſent to the brain, 
which is a large quantity in proportion to the 


ſie of the viſcus. Theſe veſſels then being ex- 


tremely turgid, the effects of any irregularity in 
the ſanguiferous ſyſtem will be particularly felt 
there. Another circumſtance is the peculiarity 
of the venous ſyſtem. The venous blood here 
is not carried from f maller to larger veſſels, as 


* 
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. = olber parts ef the ſyſtem, d nerd, 


conveyed. into ſinuses. Again, the entrance of 
the veins into theſe ſinuses is very unfavourable, 


being contrary to the courſe of the blood in the 


Lion, Nature ſeems too to have provided 
againſt a too great diſtenſion here, by ſurrounding 
theſe ſinuses with tranſverſe filaments, ' and en- 
veloping them in the dura mater; ſo that, in caſe 
of an accumulation, it muſt fall upon he veſ⸗ 
fels. The jugular veins are alſo unfavourable 
for carrying off the blood, as we may judge from. 
the large cavities provided there. Again, the 


wenous blood muſt move ſlowly in the Hain, fer | 
want of muſcular compreſſion. Even the ſtrue- 


ture of che [jugular veins ſhews the low motion 

bol the venous blood; for though favoured by the 
common erect poſition of che body, they are 
provided with valves, which yet are not ſuf- 
fieient to prevent regurgitation. A proof of this 

we have in that remarkable pulſation in the 


with. reſpiration. This ſhews how apt the venous 
"blood is to regurgitate, and ſo to be accumulated 
in the veſſels. The ſize of the jugular veins alſo 
is greater in proportion to their correſponding 


arteries, than in any other part of the ſyſtem, 


which proves that the blood moves more ſlowly 
in them. Another argument may be taken from 


brain, which may be ſeen if the cranium is at 
any time laid open, and which is ſynchronous 


the 
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- herally mentioned in all hypotheſes, It ſeems to 
have been the intention of nature, that the veſſels 
' ſhould be full and turgid, in order to ſerve for 
the flow of the nervous power. But this very 
fulneſs may by compreſſion i interrupt the nervous 
fluid, and pfoduce the effects difcernible in a 5 
delirium and in fevers. It is indeed an eſtab-.' 
liſhed fact, that the venous veſſels of the brain 
are more liable to have the blood regurgitating 
and ſtagnating in them, than thoſe in any other 
part; but this ſtagnation occurs more readily 
in ſome ſyſtems than i in others, and particularly . 


in thoſe of the proper melancholic tempera- " IH CT 
ment : accordingly fuch perſons more frequently bn 0 
turn out paralytic, epileptic, apoplectic, . 


happens more readily too in old age, for the ſame 
reaſon, that the melancholic temperament pre- 
vails more then, and that there is a greater de- 
termination of blood to the venous, and leſs to 
the arterial ſyſtem, as we advance in life. It is 
more frequent too in thofe that are of a plethorie 
| habit, Laſtly, it occurs more commonly in ſuch 
as, from a particular conformation; have more 
blood than uſual diſtributed to the brain, as per- 
ſons with a large head, eſpecially too if thex 
_ are ſhort-necked, as alſo thoſe who have a rurgid 
florid look. ; Accordingly, from theſe appear- „ 
: . JC 5 5 


- ances. we may Ro . 8 i are- Likely 
to be affected by palſies, apoplexies, c. 
Having now pointed out the general cauſes of 

their diſorders, we ſhall next mention the occa- 

fional cauſes, which may determine them to pre- 
vail in a higher degree; but this would be very 
difficult. Perhaps the ſtate of the arteries in 
the brain, variouſly modified by a number of 
different cauſes, may be one great cauſe of the 
nervous plethory in theſe parts, as having no 
conſiderable impulſe. Whether the arteries of 
the brain have any thing peculiar, has not been 
determined. Anatomiſts generally obſerve, that 
they are more lax, and have a thinner muſcular 
coat than others; but whether this may deter- 
mine them to a greater mobility, is not certain. 
But to return: We made two kinds of ple- 
_ thory, either of the blood or ſerum, in the ſame 
manner ay, they are divided by modern patho- 
logiſts. But there is a doubt here, whether 
this accumulation of ſerum is not in conſequence 

of a general ſtagnation ; ſo that at bottom there 
i only one kind; or if there are two, they are 
difficult to diſtinguiſh. We can indeed in ſome 
caſes ſee a more turgid ſtate of the blood-veſ- 
ſels, and in others a We N of | 

ſtagnation. ay 

- Dropſies too are aid to be 3 either to 


venous or hmphatic obſtruftions ; 5 but it is 
| | OO” 
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as Sk how far the brain! is rapplicl with En „ 


6, and whether abſorption i is not performed 
here by veins. This regurgitation of the blood 
then is diſtinguiſhed, as it acts either by effu- 
fion, or whilſt confined in its veſſels. This laſt 
zs too little attended to; for oftentimes it may 
occaſion an obſtruction and compreſſion without 
any effuſion. In effufion, the whole ſubſtance -. 


af the brain is generally acted on; and it takes 


place, not only 1 in the ventricles, but every where 


between the cortical ſubſtance. and pia mater, 


In the prefent patient, an effuſion was found, 
- which. was deemed a ſufficient cauſe of this diſ- 
order ; but there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that this 

had not been lodged there for any time; ſo that 
the diſorder might proceed from an accumula-- 
tion in the veſſels before this took place, The 
Rs brain was not examined to proye the certainty 


bo this; bur, from the thinneſs of; part of the 


ſquamous portion of the temporal bone, it is 
probable that there was a tumour in the anterior 
lobe of the brain. That this might make the 
bone thinner, appears from the marks on the 
cranium by the compreffion of the veſſels. Such 
vas the ſtate of this patient. How it Produced 
the particular ſymptoms of head- ach, mania, con- 
vulſions, paralytic affections, &c. is difficult to 
explain, and would lead us into too ſubtle a diſ- 
| ora at nag We ſhall therefore . ſub- 
Re e Join 
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join a few remarks on the practice we uſed. From 
the appearance of his face, &c. we judged 1 it to 
be a I affection; but from its frequently 
recurring, we concluded that it had ſubſiſted 
a long ame, and was gromn to a pouliderable- 
degree. | 
The prognofis FE was very unfavou- 
rab! e. In all ſuch caſes where the cauſa Proxima 
is fo little underſtood, we muſt act much at 
random. One of the moſt probable views was, 
to draw off the accumulated blood from the | 
veſſels of the brain, and to prevent any ſuch 
accumulation for the future. Here it was an 
accumulation of ſerum or watery fluid; for, from 
the paleneſs of his face, we could not ſuppoſe ; 
it to be of red blood. We propoſed then to try 
| bliſters or purgatives. Bliſters muſt be proper 
here, in whatever light we view them, either 
as ſtimuli, evacuants, or antiſpaſmodics. At 
firſt they gave ſome releif, but were not equal 
to the dilorder, and when N had 55 | 
effect. | 5 
Purgatives are a general remedy in PIT REFS 
caſes, and particularly thoſe of the brain ; but 
we were preyented from the uſe of them by a 
ſpontaneous diarrhcea, probably owing to a palſy Fo 
in the inteſtines, This ceaſed before death, when | 
the pally had affected the veſlels of the inteſtines, 
the lax) ty of the ſecretories EARN it. 
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W E ſhall next ſpeak of AnN Hoop, 1a. | 55 
bouring under a violent head-ach. This is ons 
of the molt frequent ſymptoms i in pathology, and 
is of very different natures. It may be diſtin- 
guiſhed as being either idiopathic or ſympathic, 
that is, a diſorder or a ſymptom. When it is to 
be looked upon as the one, and when the other, 
is uncertain, We ſhall at preſent ſpeak of it 
only as idiopathic. This is a very difficult ſub- 4 
ject, owing to the frequency of the diſorder, and 
the various circumſtances and different forms it 
appears in. Boerhaave has not given It a place 
in his ſy ſtem, nor mentioned it in his treatiſe de. 
_ pervorum morbis, | 
In the firft place, we muſt enquire what eaſy — 
of the head - ach are properly idiopathic. Galen, 
Aretæus, and the followers of the ancients, and 
among the moderns particularly Stahl and his 
diſciples, have diſtinguiſhed theſe into four kinds, | 
the cephalalgia, cephalza, clauus, and bemicrania. 
But they have not made any ſteady diſtinction; e 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhing them merely by the de- „ 
grees of violence or duration, oftentimes by the ED 
place they occupy, and often by the modification 
oh the pain. But _ we teal find t to de no FA 
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proper diſtin&tions. We could 644 Fe 4 
them to be conſidered in this light, only ſince 
Phyſicians began to examine more accurately 
the various genera and ſpecies of diſorders, as 
has been Jane particularly by Sauvages. He 
excludes one of the genera eſtabliſhed by Galen, 
the clavug, and conſtitutes only the other three, 
The great fault of his works is, that he con- 
Rantly enumerates ſymptoms as ſpecies ; and no 
where perhaps more improperly than in this 
diſorder, of which he has made no leſs than 
thirty different ſpecies. Of theſe we muſt re- 
ject all thoſe that depend on ſome primary diſ- 
order, as the cephalalgia inflammatoria, whether it 
be an inflam nation of the brain itſelf, or of its 
| membranes. On the ſame footing we reject all 
thoſe depending on a fever, whether continual 
or intermittent, as the cephalalgia febrilis and 
intermitiens, cepbalęa febricoſa, and hemicrania 
lunatica. But we muſt obſerve here, that every 
exactly periodical head- ach is not to be referred 
to the cephalalgia intermittens, and doth not al- 
ways depend on the ſame cauſe. It is there- 
fore doubtful whether Sauvages is right, in aſſign- 
ing the hemicrania lunatica to the general in- 
termittent fevers, 

We likewiſe reject all thoſe lin FER a 
topical inflammation of the contiguous parts, as 
the cephalalgia catarrbalis, the hemicranta, 

| 3 odontaica, 


| TH dk OT. 


inſeis. It is much that he did not add, the 


ozalzia to all theſe, as being of the ſame nature 
Of this other ſpecies, the cephalea polonica 
or head ach, depending on the plica polonica | 
being improperly cut, is not to be admitted as 
he explains it. We reject alſo all thoſe which 
depend on cauſes not more peculiarly affecting 
the head than any other part: this is the caſe 


in the cephales fyphilitica, which is no more 


a diſeaſe, than an affection of the - ſkin from | 


the ſame cauſe is; as alſo in the cepbalæa ab 
acrimonid, proceeding from the ſcurvy, Nei- 
ther of theſe give any particular diſeaſe, much 
leſs an idiopathic primary one. 


Under the cephalalgia inflammatoria, Sau- + 
voages obſerves, that this is of the ſame nature 


with thoſe ariſing \ ab ictu, vulnere, or any other 
external injury. He has not made any diſtinct 


ſpecies of thoſe; but if he had, we muſt have 


rejected them; perhaps, however, theſe may 


occaſion ſuch a ſtate of the brain as may pro- 


duce proper idiopathic head-achs. We have 


now rejected about one half of the ſpecies he 


eſtabliſnes, but muſt ſtill proceed to reject 
others, as . the cephalalgia pulſatilis, depending 


on a ſlight variation in ſymptoms only, and 


anemotropha, on a | flight variation in the 
caule, 


| edentalicas Hus,  coryxe, . and ab - 
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Ii is not 457 to determine, how far we Ay 
eſtabliſh ſpecies from external or remote cauſes; | 


but if we admit this ſpecies from a change of 


wind, we muſt alſo admit ſeveral others, as 


from the heat of the ſun; &c. Laſtly, the 


cephalea ſoraſa is to be rejected, as being 


founded on internal, and not very evident 


cauſes, In the next place we muſt obſerve, 
that it is very doubtful how far ſome of his 


ſpecies are to be looked upon as diftin& from 
each other: thus the cepbalalgia Pletborica, 


catamenialis, bæmorrboidalis, ſeem to be all 


te ſame ſpecies ; and, perhaps, the cephalalgia 
gravidarum too is to be referred to the ple- 
'  thorica. The bemicrania bæmorrboidalit and 


cephalalgia bæmorrboidalis are certainly one 


ſpecies only. - 


Ir maybe diſputed too, whether the Lens: 
crania clavus is à diſtin. ſpecies. Again, 


there is the ſame doubt with reſpect to ans 
other claſs, as the cephalalgia hyſterica; 
cepbalæa arthritica, bemicrania nephralgia, &c. 


Whether theſe and the others are diftin& 
ſpecies, 'or whether they are all the. ſame 
ſpecies, we ſhall conſider hereafter. | 


At preſent we ſhall ſuppoſe a ſpecies pro- 
perly idiopathic, and one that ſeems moſt 


general, and give its hiſtory, or at leaſt its 


general ſtate, We ſhall be liable here to the 
Eh | ſame 
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guilty of in, deſcribing. genera rather than 1 
ſpecies ; and it is very difficult to avoid this. | 
We ſhall begin with obſerving, the parti- 
cular temperament it is apt to affect: this is 
the ſanguine, or rather the ſanguineo-melan- 
cholic temperament.— This may be diſtinguiſh- | 
ed by the following marks; as black hair; a 
more lean and firm habit; a ruddy, but withal 
a brown complexion, with large veins, and ab- 
ſtracting from the ruddineſs of the checks, 
with a ſkin pale, but ſmooth and ſoft. This 
is diſtin& both from, the ſanguineous and me- 
lancholic temperament. The diſorder fre- 
quently attacks the purely ſanguineous, and 
no leſs frequently the purely melancholic tem- 
perament; it affects young perſons more than 
old, but oftener about the acmè than any 
other time of life. b 
It often continues a long time after, but ſel 
dom ariſes in elderly perſons: it is more fre- 
quent in women than men, in the Freer tion, 
perhaps, of ten to one. As to the time of 
its attack, it is a diſorder of all ſeaſons; if it 
is more general in any one ſeaſon than the 
other, it is in the ſpring. Such are the Pre- 
diſpoſing cauſes of this diſorder, As to its 
occaſional cauſes, it ariſes in many perſons 
without any obſervable ones; and where it is 
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ekactly . we can ſcarcely ſuppoſe any 
occaſional cauſe conſtantly recurring; though, 
in the hemicrania lunatica, the ſtate of the 
moon ſeems to be ſuch-a cauſe. There are, 
perhaps, few diſorders which act by paroxyſms, 
that do not depend on occaſional cauſes ; and 
though the patient may not obſerve theſe, they 
may be found out by diligent inquiry. To 
find theſe out, is one of the moſt important 
things in practice; and they really exiſt always, 
though ſometimes very difficult to be diſcover- 
ed. This is very obſervable in the head-ach, 
where the ſlighteſt changes in diet, exerciſe, 
temperature of the air, &c. are ſufficient to 
bring on the diſorder. We can mark a great 
number of theſe occaſional cauſes; but it is 
difficult to enumerate them, and ſtill more to 
arrange them in proper order. The firſt we 
ſhall mention is the plethora. This is a fre- 
quent cauſe, and ſhould, indeed, have been 
marked as a prediſpoſing cauſe, as it was in 
fact, when it was obſerved that the diſorder 
frequently prevailed in a fanguine habit. | 


creaſes it, may be an occaſional cauſe of the 
/ head-ach ; ſuch as the fulneſs of diet, an ob- 
ſtruction in any evacuation, either natural, as 
menſtruation, &c. or {pontaneous, as hxmor- _ 
rhages at the noſe, & e. Thus the head-ach 
FFF g generally 
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generally prevails at the egi of men · 


ſtruation. To this article of increaſed fulneſs 


in the body, we may add coſtiveneſs, which 
often accompanies this diſorder, and when ex. 


rended to a great degree may produce it. 
Perhaps we may join here, cold applied to 


the extremities, whereby perſpiration being 


obſtructed, will excite fulneſs in the veſſels, 
and particularly in thoſe of the head. Again, 
there are other cauſes which act in producing 

a temporary turgeſcence and rarefaction, ſuch 
as being kept in any great degree of heat, and 


5 particularly, being expoſed-to a hot ſun, &c. 
or a change of weather from cold to hot, from 


heavy to light; and dry to moiſt; alſo what- 


ever increaſes the impetus of the blood, and 
quickens the circulation, will have the ſame 
effect as a diſtenſion of the veſſels, and may 


be an occaſional cauſe. 'Such is. violent ex- 


erciſe, and ſome of the paſſions, particularly 


anger, Thoſe exerciſes too may be occaſional 
cauſes, which do not excite an impetus of the 


blood over the whole ſyſtem, but ſtop the re- 
flux of the blood from the head, by preventing 


its free paſſage through the lungs, and thereby 
cauſing a regurgitation ; as much and loud 
ſpeaking, violent laughter, coughing, vomit- 


Ing, c. On the ſame cauſe, perhaps, bur 


Vith: a e degree of obſtruction, depends 
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the Read al which commonly proceeds from 5 
| firs of the ſpaſmodic aſthma. | | 
To theſe | we may add another ſet of occa- 
Gonal cauſes, quite different from the former 85 
and, perhaps, directly oppoſite. Of this kind 
are ſudden fear, ſudden grief, and particularly 
any ſubject of anxiety. 'To theſe we may add 
exceſs of ſtudy, not only ſuch. as js keen and 
intenſe, but that which is long protracted and 
accompanied with watchings. This laſt is a 
frequent cauſe; and yet not leſs, frequently the 
head-ach is occaſioned by too much ſleep, 
and, in ſome people, even by the, ordinary 
' ſleep: Dleeping | at unuſual hours, as in the 
afternoon, ' is very apt to bring it on; an 
abſtemious way of life is another cauſe; and 
we have known ſeveral inſtances of perſons 
cured of the head-ach by vſing a fuller diet: 
it may alſo be occafioned by eyacuations, if 
too large and too long continued. 
We mentioned above, that the head-ach 
frequently proceeded from obſtructions of ſome 
uſual evacuations; yet it ariſes no leſs fre- 
quently from too copious evacuations, and none 
are more fſubje& to it than women with too 
copious a menſtrual flux, or men with an 
hæmorrhoidal flux : in this caſe it attacks 
women at the going off of menſtruation, as in 
PE. other ix did | in The 6 beginning: In ſhort, 
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every thing that weakens the body. One of 


the moſt frequent cauſes is the application of 


cold, particularly to the head, and this is re- 
lieved by warmth : to this we muſt add, riding 
in the wing/z but whether this is merely. from 
the ſame cayſe is uncertain. Again, various 
odours, whether fragrant or fœtid, will ſome- 
times produce the head-ach; wine too will 
have this effect, either when 1 in ſuch a 


quantity only as to heat the body, or after in- 


toxication; opium will, in ſome perſons, pro- 
duce ſimilar effects, and propably. « other nar- 
cotics, and among theſe the metallic. This is 
more evident in arſenic and" mercury than any 
other. All ſtrong impreſſions on any of the 
ſenſes, as violent noiſes, ſtrong light and odours, 


may alſo be occaſional cauſes. There are 


ſome other, circumſtances: more difficult to be 
explained. Thus, whatever produces vertigo, 


as looking upon a ſtream of water, or from a 


great height, will often occaſion the head- ach. 
Whether theſe occaſion flight temporary head - 
achs only, or the proper idiopathic ones, ig. 
not certain; but we ſhould imagine, that the 


laſt is the caſe. We are next to ſpeak of the 
proper form, in the ſeries and combination of 


its ſymptoms. This is commonly called the 


| Nom of the diſeaſe, though that compre- 


ena 


there are inſtances of its hijo cad by 


1 


. | kinds the prediſpoſing cauſes, as alſo the occa- / 
ſional and the remote, the ſymptoms and 
effects of them. The head-ach ſometimes 
ſeizes ſuddenly and with great violence, but 
more commonly comes on in a more graqual , 
manner. In this laſt cafe, it often begins with | 
a fenſe of weight, as if there was a leaden cap 
ll! on the patient's head ; oftentimes with a ſenkt 
1 of turgeſcence and nee often too with a 
N ſtiffneſs and conſtriction about the head; fre- 
2: quently there is a ſenſe of cold about the head, 
8 or perhaps, an affection of the ſkin and hairs, 
CS which become more or leſs briſtly. The diſ- 
Sg order beginning generally with one or other 
of theſe ſymptoms, changes to a more formal 
Pies and fixed pain : this, again, is of various 
kinds; frequently a kind of ſoreneſs is felt 
over the ſkin of the head, fuch as is ufual 
| | after any great fatigue, and what is called, by 
5 ſome authors, Jaſſitudo uicoroſa; ſometimes 
tb hbere is a ſenſe of fulneſs, as if ſomething was | 
3 Ee origins the head, or violently diſtending 
HE Theſe two are often confounded. together, 
5 2 they ſomewhat imitate each other. Often- 
©» times there is a more piercing pain or tene- 
bros, as if a nail was thruſt into fome parti- 
|" cular part. All thefe are attended with a 
"Yo ſtrong pulſation in the remporal arteries, and in 
the other parts, and which is even perceptible 
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by the eye. Theſe different feelings of pain 
are again diſtinguiſhed as they are more dif- 
fuſed or definite ; generally they are limited ſo 


as to affect one fide more than the other; they 
are often ſituated over one eyelid, as alſo upon 
the ſummit of the head, but more towards its 
anterior part ; frequently they are confined to 
the temples, or perhaps to the temporal muſ- 


cles; ; wherever they fix, they are more gentle 


at firſt, bur gradually become very violent. 


This is commonly attended with a ſenſe of 
heat; often the face becomes turgid and ruddy, 
but not with an uniform redneſs, but diſcolour- 


ed with red ſpots ; ſometimes, however, it is 


without any of this turgeſcence, redneſs, or 
bloatedneſs, and the whole countenance is pale 


and cold. When theſe pains are very ſevere, 
and continue for a long time, the eyelids fall, 
tears flow. involuntarily, the eye is effuled, and 
the albsginea more or leſs inflamed, and viſion 
becomes obſcure, or is entirely deſtroyed. 


Commonly, there is more or leſs vertigo added 


to theſe ſymptoms. The ears are alſo affected, 
as they have a ſenſation of various noiſes, as 
of ſtorms of wind, ruſhing of waters, tinni- 
un . 
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; -” Offetitiines too the ſmell and taſte are affect 
ed, and almoſt deſtroyed. But we muſt ob- fy 
ſerve, that, inſtead of theſe ſymptoms, there is 
frequently an increaſe of ſenſibility, ſo that the 

- ſmalleſt light, or gentleft noiſe, diſturbs them. 

The internal ſenſes are alſo affected, the me- 
mory is impaired, the imagination incoherent, 
and, from a want of attention, the judgment 

is diſturbed. Sometimes it produces a deliquium 

enimi, though not very frequently. It often 

is attended with bilibus vomitings, and com- 

monly with a coftive belly, and paleneſs of 
urine. After all theſe have continued for ſome 
iime, a ſtupor and wow come on, which ter- 


minate * fit. 4 


As to the ſtate of the pulſe, Aer, 
even in violent and long- continued head-achs, 
it is not ſenſibly altered from its ordigary ſtate. 
In other caſes it is altered, and very variouſly, 
becoming not uncommonly leſs frequent than 
before. Inother caſes it is not changed in its 

frequency, but becomes fuller during the 

paroxyſm, eſpecially in the parts affected, 

whence ariſes the throbbing and perceptible 
EE 9 
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| pulſation, accompanying this diſorder... But 


ſometimes this fulneſs is alſo accompanied 
with an increaſe of frequency. 7 

We mentioned the different ſtates of the 
temperature of the parts; and the connexion 


between this and the ſtate of the pulſe is very 


_ diſcernible, Thus, where there is a ſenſe of 
cold with a pale ſkin, the pulſe is either leſs 
frequent, or, at leaſt, is not increaſed in that 

reſpect. Where there is a heat in the part 
frequently accompanied with ſwelling, and 


with more or leſs redneſs, the pulſe is more 
full and frequent. We have now ſpoken of the 


form of the diſeaſe, and ſhall only add a few 
general remarks upon this form. The pa- 
roxyſms vary in the degrees of violence, dura- 
tion, and period. They come on at different 


times of the day; as, in ſome, in waking in the 


morning; in others, at noon, or ſoon after 
meals; frequently in the evening; and ia ſome 


perſons, after going to bed, and towards mid- 


night. They differ alſo greatly in their dura- 


tion, continuing for ſome hours, ſometimes 


for days. They have almoſt always a remiſ- 
ſion, and return at a certain interval, which in 
ſome are exact, in others very irregular. Of 
| "EEE the 
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the exact intervals here: is alſo great variety, 
ſome returning daily, others in a tertian form, 
ſme monthly; others again, annually, 
The conſequences of theie head-achs, are 
frequently one or other of the various diſorders 
of the head, as oblivion, fatuity, and 2 
Oitcotimes they end in the epilep ſy, palſy, or 
apoplexy : ſometimes they fall upon the ex- 
terior parts of the head, affecting the ſenſes 
| | and their peculiar organs, as the Eyes, 'with 
3 more or leſs ſuffuſion, and often with an 
EE. amaurcfis or gutta ſerena ; and alſo the ears, im- 
pairing or deſtroying the ſenſe of hearing, A 
common effect, where the pain is ſituated over 
one eyebrow, is to leave that eyelid paralytic, 
Frequently the temporal muſcles are affected 
with a palſy or atrophy. Such are the chief 
effects of an idiopathic head- ach. 
The ſtate of the body under this diſorder, 
would be beſt learnt from examining it after 
| dcath. But ir rarely happens that a perſon 
5 dies after the head-ach, without ſome other 
5 


diſorder of the head ſupervening, as the palſy, 
epilepſy, &c. and then, upon examination, we 
find the ſame ſtate of the parts as after thoſe 
5 diſorders, Thus. we meet with topical affec- 
. | % | tions, 
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tions, as tumours, abſceſſes, various exoſions, 
marks of accumulation, ſtagnation and effuſion 
of blood, and ſerum in the brain, Ir is not 
certain, whether theſe are cauſes or effects, ex- 
iſting previouſly before the head- ach, or both 
theſe; and thoſe ſupervening diſorders being 
the effects of che head ach frequently recurring. 
Either of theſe is ſufficiently probable; and 
ſometimes one, ſometimes the other ſcems to 
take place. ; : 

In head-achs of very long duration, it Is 
difficult to conceive any primary topical affec- 
tion of the brain, ſo that theſe muſt often be 
the effects of the head- ach: yet inſtances of 
| ſuch topical affections have been found after 
accidental deaths, and ſuch as were not imme- 
diately connected with the head ach; which 
feems to ſhew, that they ſometimes exiſt before 
the head-acg. | 5 

In order to judge here what are the proxi- 
mate cauſes of the head- ach, and how it may 
operate in producing theſe topical affections, 
or the diſorders attending it, we muſt enter 
into the theory gf the diſeaſe. 

In the firſt place, the head-ach may proceed 
from ſimple fulneſs, and the diſtenſion occa- 
ſioned thereby, which gives the cephalalgia ple- 
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thericas Thus we ſee it manifeſtly ariſing from 
all the cauſes which produce or encreaſe a ful- 
neſs of the blood-veſlels, which occaſion a tem- 
porary rarefaction, or which determine the blood 
in a greater force, or in a large quantity to the 
veſſels of the head. This is ſufficiently ex- 
plained by the occaſional cauſes of their diſ- 
order, which we have already mentioned: we 

ſhall only illuſtrate it by a ſingle inſtance of a 
perſon who laboured under an afeites, founded 
on oſteatomatous tumours, occupying a large 
portion of the abdomen ; this compreſſing the 
blood - veſſels, produced many various ſwellings 
in the veſſels of the lower extremities, and a 
conſtant fulneſs in the veins of the head, ſo as 
to occaſion violent head-achs ; in particular, 
any ſtooping brought on head-ach, dimneſs of 
ſight, giddineſs, ſtupor, partial paralytic affec- 
tions, and ſometimes formal fits of the apo- 
plexy, laſting ſeveral hours. This ſhews 
how the head- ach may frequently be produced 
by various inclinations of the head. This is 
the moſt ſimple view of the head- ach, as, 
depending on plethora, which is often 
Night and rranſitory, though there 1s a variety 
, je cauſe: Thus, 
even in this echte ſtate, when there is a 
greater tendency to bamomhages, there are 
more 
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more formal paroxyſms of the head-ach,— 
Hæmorrhages are commonly ſaid ro depend 
on a fulneſs, and increaſed impetus of the 


blood in the ſyſtem, and, perhaps, on a parti- 


cular debility in thoſe \ veſſels in which the. 
ropture takes place. But this notion of ſpon= | 
taneous hemorrhages; is not correct; and to 


explain the nature of them, we muſt have re- 
courſe to Hoffman, who, in his chapter upon 
the hæmorrhages of the noſe, tells us, that 


they are beguh by a ſpaſm, or ſtricture of the 


veſſels of the extremities, whereby the impetus 
being increaſed in theſe veſſels in the head, 
the blood burſts. But this will not be under- 


ſtood, without being acquainted with his doc- | 


trine of fevers. : 


There is another ak depending on a rheu- 
matic affection, or the ſame with that occur- 


ring in rheumatic affections of other parts. 
Here there is an increaſed impetus in veſſels not 


ſuited to hemorrhages, as being incloſed in the 


membrane of the muſcles. To underſtand this, 
we muſt look into the writings of the Stahlians, 
who tell us; that they are congeſta completa et 
incompleta, the former of which anſwer to the 


proper hæmorrhages, and the latter to the rheu- 


matic; ſo that in both they ſuppoſe there to be 
the molimina hemorrhagica, and an can 
impetus. 


This 
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| This doctrine, + with a little improvement, 
| would be very juſt. What the difierence in the 
Wo: Nate of the veſſcls is, we ſhall not explain at 
„ | preſent. Beſides this, there is, perhaps, ſome 
| difference allo in the cauſes of each. But how- 
ever this may be, it is certain that there is a 
paroxyſm of the head-ach of the rheumatic 
kind: there is likewiſe another of the arthritic 
1 kind, which is alſo another of tlie congeſta. 
i | Hoy far this differs from the rheumatic in topi- 
* cual affections, is difficult to explain, It differs 
| however in this, that arthritic ariſes from an 
1 interruption of the uſual determination of ſuch 
arthritic affections, and is rejieved by their re- 
turn. There is a fourth caſe depending on a 
topical fever. 
Intermittent fevers, during an epicnacic pe- 
. ried; often operate ſolely in producing head- 
achs. Perhaps then we have head-achs pre- 
ciſely in the ſituation of intermittents, with this 
difference only, that they are topical inſtead of 
general. Whether there are not topical fevers 
of other kinds, which are the foundations of 
various head-achs, is not determined, but ſeems 
probable. Theſe four ſpecies appearing in pa- 
1 roxyſims, are all analogous ; and in proportion as 
aperſon is acquainted with the doctrine of fevers, 
will he underſtand the ſtate of theſe head-achs, 


and their proximate cauſes. "my begin with a 
| ; 6 cold 
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cold fit, or with ſymptoms analogous to it; ſuch 
as, a general Horripilatio, and a ſenſe of coldneſs 
in the part, which 15 frequently ſucceeded by a 
hot fir, ſhewing at leaſt an increaſed impetus in 
the part itſelf, Sometimes this is communicated” 

to the reſt of the ſyſtem, and produces a more 
frequent pulle. They terminate alſo like fevers, 
with hæ norrhages, ſweatings either in the part 
ittelf, or more generally; and oftentimes tu- 
mours of a particular part, as in the rheumatiſm. 
Frequently they are without any ſenſible reſolu- 
tion; but this alſo happens in many feyers. 

The principal head-achs, then, we refer to 
topical fever. As in other fevers, ſo here is a 
cold and hot fit in various degrees. In ſome 

fevers tlicre is only a cold fit, which immediately 
kills the patient; in others it is ſucceeded by a 
hot fir, and this having various proportions to 
the cold fit, and with various reſolutions. | 

Theſe fevers of the head-ach are alſo of diffe- 
rent kinds, and mark out the different preva- a0 
lency of the cold and hot fits. To explain this, 14 
we muſt make a few remarks upon the nature {| 
of pains. There are ſome pains depending on 
a ſtimulus, or ſome acrid matter applied to the 

part: but as this is common to every part gf 1 
the ſyſtem, we ſhall omit it here, and only take 


notice of thoſe pains which are more immediately - | 
Eh 35 con- 
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connected with the vaſcular ſyſtem, and occur 


in the extremities of veſſels. Theſe are of two 
kinds, one of which proceeding from diſtenſion, | 
and which occurs in the plethoric head-ach, is 


vel] underſtood, and perhaps the only one gene- 
Tally thought of. The other kind of pain is 


analogous to an external force compreſſing and 
conſtricting the nerves; and perhaps of this kind 
is the pain ariſing from ſpaſmodic conſtrictions. 
Such too is the pain ariſing from cold: this 
condenſes all bodies, and confhyiniges the ex- 
tremities of nerves ; but whether it als merely 
CH or produces ſpaſmodic conſtrictions, 1s 

ificylt to determine. Such conſtrictions do ariſe 


from cold, and are relieved by heat: thus many 
head-achs are accompanied with a ſenſe of cold; 
and there are inſtances of the ſame in other parts, 


as in particular joints, which are only removed by 
reſtoring the impetus of the blood to them; and 
though this cauſes a diſtenſion, it cures them. 


This pain then appears to be oppoſite to the 


diſtending pain, which occurs chiefly in attacks 


; of the head-ach and ſevers, and often in chronic 


rheumatiſms, In ſeveral inſtances of the head- 
ach, theſe two points are more or leſs mixed : 

thus in the febrile head-ach itſelf, the pain 
_ coming before the cold fit, or accompanying it, 
cannot be of the diſtending kind, but muſt cer- 
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tainly | be the conftricting ; 3 as Fn is then every 
proof that the bload is not impelled into the 
heart with the ſame impetus as uſual. T heſe 
pains thus differing, as they recur at different 
periods of the head- ach, are often connected 


with each other. Thus the diſtending pain, as 5 


in hæmorrhages, by occaſioning Plan lays the 
foundation for the conftridting 3 ; and the con- 
ſtricting pain, when produced, proves a ſtimulus, 
and occaſions the diſtending, as in fevers, in- 
flammation, &c. When che diſtending pain 
has contimied in a part for any time, it leaves it 
in a ſtate to be affected by the conſtricting. 
Thus acute rheumatiſm is often attended by the 
chronic, and this by the palſy. This is often 
propagated to the origin of the nerves ; ſo that 
other parts are affected, as being connected with 
the ſenſorium commune: but theſe pains are often 
ſeparate, and the confiricting 1 18 frequently found 
alone. 

As the head- ack proceeds from various cabs; 5 
either of theſe different ſtates may prevail: thus, 
on the one hand, various cauſes produce pa- 
roxyſms of the diſtending pain, which were 
marked out among the occaſional cauſes, under - 
the titles of fulneſs, temporary rarefaction, and 
determination to the veſſels of the head. On 
the other hand, the conſtricting pain is occa- 
ſioned by cold, and all weakening cauſes ;—by 
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the patſions, as by fear and grief; by watchings, 


ſtudy, evacuations, abſtinence, and all ſuch as 
diminiſh the force of the nervous power, or, by 
an external application, bring on a conſtriction 


of the part. This pain thus produced, does 


not always prove a ſtimulus, or bring on the 
diſtending pain. What has been here ſaid, will 
explain the various cauſes of the head- ach. 

In the febrile there is a more certain 


paroxyſm; in the rheumatic, it is longer, and 


more uncertain. With regard to the head- ach 


depending on a topical fever, a queſtion may 


ariſe, what ſpecies of fever it might be, and 
when it - properly partakes of the. nature and 


genius of an intermittent. Sauvages has been 


ſo exact here as to diſtinguiſh both a cephalæa 
and hemicrania. intermittent, though there are 
ſeveral other ' periodical ſpecies, This, when 
diſcovered, leads more directly to the method 
of cure, and ſhews when the bark may be pro- 
perly applied. 

To diſtinguiſh then what periodical head- 
achs immediately partake of the nature of an 


intermittent, the following conſiderations will 
be of ſervice, as, 1. Whether any intermittent 


s epidemical ? then, 2. Whether the climate 
is fubje&t to theſe, epidemic intermittents, 


though they do not actually prevail at the 


time ? 3. Whether 1t 1s the uſual ſeaſon of the 
5 _ year 
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year fr ſuch, as ſpring and, autumn 2 4. If the 
patient has formerly laboured Rani a head- 
ach, as connected with an intermittent? Thus, 
a perſon who had beſore been cured by the 


bark of a periodical head-ach, which he had 


during an epidemical intermittent, on its re- 
turning, was cured of it on the footing of an 
intermittent. 5. At what period theſe head- 
achs return? If it be a quotidian, it is more 


ambiguous ; but if tertian, we may judge with 


more certainty. 6. What is the time of their 
coming on? If it be in the evening, they have 
leſs of the nature of the intermittent, which is 
more common at noon, or in the forenoon. 
7. Whether theſe returns are ſtrictly periodical? 
for, in a proper intermittent, they are uſually 
more or leſs poſtponed. By theſe means we 


may in ſome meaſure judge, how far they par- 


take of the nature of the intermittent. 

There are ſome ſymptoms which exclude this 
intermittent nature, as when we diſcover the 
head-ach to be connected with any particular 
viſcus, or other parts of the body, as with affec- 
tions of the ſtomach, fAlatulency of the bowels, 
arthritic fits, ; &c. When we diſcover the head- 
ach to depend on occaſional cauſes, and to haye 
rs intervals varied by theſe, there is great reaſon 
to ſuſpect that it is not of the proper intermit- 
tent kind, We it is not a certain proof. For 
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the occaſional cauſes do take place in intermit- | 
tent fevers, yet theſe are. wonderfully ſteady in 
their periods, independent of ſuch cauſes. We 
muſt now add, that heſides the principal idio- 


pathic head-ach, which may be looked upon as 


2 topical fever, there are other kinds, which we 
know not where to refer. Such is the cephalalgia 
melancholica, which 1s often accompanied with 
dimneſs of ſight, vertigo, &c. and ſucceeded by 
epilepſies, apoplexies, palſies, and often too 
with mania. This has a manifeſt connexion with 
the ſtagnation of the blood in the veſſels of the 
brain, and! is particularly prevalent in the melan- 
cholic temperament, and ſo depending on a 
plethora in the venous ſyſtem. Whether it is 
purely plethoric, or depending on a febrile 


paroxyſm, has not been determined; but it ſeems 
rather of the firſt kind. It doth indeed appear 


ſometimes in fits of a topical fever; but ſuch in- 
ſtances are very rare. Its occaſional cauſes may 
perhaps be referred to theſe two heads, 1. ſuch 
as hinder the reflux of the venous blood from 


the veſſels of the head, as ſtooping, &c. 2. what- 


ever weakens the ſyſtem, and diminiſhes the 
impetus of the nervous power. Thus melan- 
choly, bypochondriaſis, and ſuch others, will 
excite occaſional fits of this head-ach, for it is 
ſeldom periodical. What is its Particular nas | 


ture, has not been determined. 
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Another of theſe ſpecies of lending which 
cannot eaſily be; referred to the principal idio- | | 
pathic, is that connected with the menſtrual or — 
hzmorrhoidal flux, and called cephalalgia cata- 

menialis & hemgrrhoidalis. The coming-on of 
the hæmorrhoidal flux, is not exactly periodiogl, 
and is often toretold by this head-ach. + 

The notion which would moſt readily: occur q 
here is, that the plethora is owing to ſome re- 
ſiſtance made to the blood, as it endeavours | 

to paſs off by theſe veſſels, whereby it is made to 
regurgitate on the brain. But this is liable to | 
many difficulties ; and all the arguments brought | 
upon the queſtion, Whether the plethora of the 

_ menſtrual flux is univerſal or topical, againſt an 
univerſal plethora, will apply here. 

Still, however, the menſtrual and hæmorrhoi- 
dal flux are to be looked upon as topical fevers, 
founded on a turgid ſtate of the veſſels of the | 
uterus and anus: even a moderate turgeſcence _- 
here, without a plethora of the other veſſels, | 
may excite a painful tenſion in other parts of the 
ſyſtem, and promote the impetus in them; and 
it accordingly doth ſo. Thus, when the men- 
ſtrual flux is obſtructed, it is ſometimes deter- 

| mined to the lungs, ſometimes to the ſtomach, 
and may eaſily be ſo to the head; independent 
of any g general Plethora. 


There 
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There is, indeed, either ſomething particular 


in the veſſels of the head, or it is in conſequence 
of its communication with the ſenſorium commune, 


that the head is ſo much - affected in all fevers. 


But why it is ſo, has not been yet fully ſolved. 


Taking the catamenial and hæmorrhoidal head- 
achs, then, in this view, as topical fevers ; 


we may obſerve, that there is a head-ach, which 
often follows theſe diſcharges, when they have 
been remarkably plentiful. This, then, cannot 
be of the plethoric kind, but of the conſtricting. 


Beſides theſe, which are doubted concerning 


their being topical fevers, there is another ſpe- 


cies, which has been ſo fince Riverius, the cepba- 
lalgia ſtomachica. This is explained by conſent, 
which we ſhewed before, not to depend on any 
connexion between the nerves and the two 
parts, but upon an impreſſion made on one 
part, and communicated to the other, from a par- 
ticular aptitude in the laſt to receive ſuch: thus, 


the different ſtates of the ſtomach are found to 
affect the head, and may undoubtedly be the 
foundation of the head-ach. | 


The ſtomach has a particular connexion to 
the nerves, all over the ſyſtem, whence it is ſo 


much affected in all fevers. Crudities of the 


ſromach are * found to bring back an 
intermittent 
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perhaps, too, to give riſe to it: we may conclude, 
then, that the ſame ſtare of it may bring on the 


| head-ach. There is another caſe of a ſtomachic 


head-ach, where, from a change of the deter- 
mination to the uterus, the fomachi 18 affected; 
and this may be tranſlated to the head, with this 
effect, that the pains in the ſtomach and head 
become alternate with each other. Thus they 
may continue in the ſtomach for ſome days, and 
then remove to the head, and the ſtomach will 
be relieved : thus in a caſe of a head-ach, ac- 
companied with an inflammation in the eyes, 
this inflammation, and the pains of the ſtomach, 
alternated with each other, 

Beſides theſe ſpecies of head-achs, which ſeem 
doubtful, there are others which are not at all 
of the febrile kind: ſuch are thoſe depending on 
more particular topical affections of the brain, 
or ſtimuli, ſuch as tumours, and ſo various ero- 


ſions: theſe produce head-achs of a permanent 


kind; but as they are liable to be increaſed by 


occaſional cauſes, they may have exacerbations, 


and ſo appear almoſt periodical, coming on at 
a particular time of the days - as towards the 

evening. 
Theſe laſt lead to a queſtion, Where the pains 
of 


intermittent fever, after i it has once ceaſed ; and 
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of the head- ach are properly felt? Sometinits 


their ſeat may be internal; but, without doubt, i it 


is more commonly, even in this laſt ſpecies, in the 
external parts. We have ſufficient inſtances of 


this, and one in particular, where the patient 


had complained long of a pain in the crown of 


his head, in whom, upon diſſection, there was 


found a conſiderable eroſion at the baſis of the 


head. Thus, in an epileptic patient under our 


care, where there is every reaſon to ſuſpect a 


topical affection of the brain, the pain is in the 


vertebræ, which cannot bear the ſlighteſt touch. 
It appears, alſo, from the effects of compreſſion, 
in aggravating or relieving the ſymptoms. How 
internal affections affect the external parts, is not 
known; but certainly there is a particular 
connexion between the internal and external 


parts of the head. Thus, wounds that affect 


only the common teguments of the head, will 
often produce violent head-achs. As this ſhews 
_ how the external parts affect the internal, fo the 
propoſition is eaſily convertible. ET 

It may be aſked, why the pain is circumſcribed 
in the external parts, as it generally is to the 
_ vertex, or temporal muſcle, or over one eye- 
brow. Our anatomy is ſcarcely carried fo far as 
to enable us to give a ſolution to this problem. 


We 
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We muſt look upon the frontal and occipital 
muſcles, as a digaſtric, the intervening tendon 
of which, and chat of the temporal, are the chief 
ſeat of the pain. The pain, then, here we look 
upon as analagous to the rheumatiſm in other 
parts, which doth not ſeem to reſide in the bo- 
dies of muſcles, but their tendons. Thus, in 
the /ciazica, though the pains fly acroſs the 
mulcles, they are only violent at their extremi- 
ties, as from the hip-bone to the knee, and 
from the knee to the ankle. Haller, indeed, 
ſuppoſes theſe tendinous parts to be inſenſible; 
but this ſeems not to be the caſe. 

When we are able to explain the above 
phænomenon, and why the electrical ſhock is 
only felt at the joints, we ſhall then, probably, 
underſtand the reaſon of the head-ach, having 
its ſeat ſo circumſcribed. Before we proceed 
to ſpeak of the method of cure, we muſt men- 
tion an obſervation of Licutaud, on this diſorder. 
He ſays that he cannot lay down any direct 
plan for the cure of it, but only mention what 
medicines have been uſed for it. What he ob- 
ſerves of this, is the ſtate of empiriciſm in every 
diſeaſe, | Wes 

It is eaſy to perceive, that there muſt be dif- 
ferent methods of cure here, adapted to the 
"oh nature 
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nature of different ſpecies. In the ſimple ple- 
thoric head-ach, immediate relief may be given 
by bleeding; but its effects are only tranſitory ; 
and, if often repeated, it may be hurtful, as 
frequent bleeding is equally apt to bring on a 
return of the -plethora, as the moſt plentiful 
diet is: it ſhould, therefore, be uſed with 
caution, and along with it may be employed 
abſtinence, and moderate exerciſe, to prevent 
any accumulation for the future, by ſupporting 
the uſual diſcharges. But it feldom happens 
that head-ach, which ſubſiſts for a long time, 
is purely plethorical ; it ſhould therefore be 
treated as a topical fever, but - variouſly, 
according to the various circumſtances of it : 
theſe, whether exactly periodical or not, have 
their intervals and returns, and to prevent 
theſe returns 1s the chief buſineſs of the phy- 
{ician ; theſe are often owing to a plethoric ſtate 
in the veſſels of the head, either in conſequence 
of an univerſal plethora, or a particular deter- 
mination to that part. Where this is very ev1- 
dent, and the fever produces a hot fit, attended 
with an increaſe of heat, a frequent pulſe, or 
only a full one, with throbbings, there the cure 
is to be found only in blood-letting,. 
When there are only preſumptions of a ple 
thora, 
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thora, regard muſt be paid to circumſtances, as, 
if it occurs in young perſons, in the ſpring ſea - 
ſon, &c. In general, bleeding ſhould only be 
uſed, where the plethora is evident. Topical 
bleeding is moſt proper, as by leeches, or cup- 
ping-glaſſes. If. it is thought proper to open 
a vein, it will be more proper to open the ju- 
gular than that of the arm: but here, too, we 
muſt obſerve, that the effects of bleeding are 
only temporary. A more effectual remedy is 
the uſe of purgatives: theſe have not ſuch an 
immediate effect in taking off the plethora and 
diminiſhing the heat, though they do this too; 
but they may be more ſafely repeated, and ſo 
are more permanent, and have a peculiar ad- 
vantage, in cauſing a derivation from the head. 
The head-ach has, accordingly, been frequently 
cured by moderate, but habitual laxatives. 

If valerian ever cured this diſorder, as has 
been aſſerted, it was by acting as a laxative, pf 
which we have ſeveral proofs now in this houſe: 

accordingly, there are two inſtances mentioned 

by Dr. Fordyce and Dr. Whytt, in which va- 

lerian cured the head-ach, by being given in a 

large doſe, as 3 ii or 3 iii a day. There is ano- 

ther remedy, which is ſomewhat analogous to 
this, in deriving from the head, a pediluvium; 
e X 2 for, 
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for, by relaxing the lower extremities, it takes 
off the tenſion from the veel and membranes 
of the head. 

But the moſt effectual remedy, er in a 
more general or partial plethora, eſpecially in 
young perſons, is a low diet, conſiſting chiefly 
of vegetables: keeping up a proper perſpi- 
ration at the ſame time, and equable determi- 
nation of blood by moderate exerciſe. Theſe 
act more generally upon the ſyſtem. There are 
others acting more topical on the head; ſuch 
are bliſters, as acting either by evacuation only, 
or by removing the ſpaſmodic affections, which 
are the foundations of the diſeaſe. Iſſues are 
alſo of conſiderable ſervice,” if we conſider the 
nature of the matter evacuated by them, which 
is the coapulable lymph: theſe, then, keep the 
veſſels more relaxed and empty; they are alſo 
ready as outlets to carry off any ſuperfluous 
matter, in caſe of any unequal determination to 
the part. The nearer they are to the part, the more 
effect both they and the bliſters muſt undoubt- 
edly have; though they may be of ſervice, too, 
at a greater diſtance. In all caſes of congeſtion 
and determination to the particular parts, re- 
lief may be obtained by increaſing the conti- 
guous ſecretions, as here of the mucus of the 

noſe: 
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noſe : this is the foundation of the application 
of ſternutatories, and particularly of the aſa- 
rum, which may be managed. fo as to caufe a 
ſecretion of the mucus, with the appearance' 
of pus, and then it is often an uſeful remedy. 
Theſe remedies are proper where the returns 
depend on a particular turgeſcence of the vel- 
ſels of the part. : 

When there are ſymptoms of a cold fr ap- 
proaching, other means ſhould be uſed to pre- 
vent its return. If it comes at a conſiderable 
interval and exact period, the bark is moſt pro- 
per. Where the head- ach has any of the pro- 
perties of the intermittent fever, which has been 
already mentioned, it is almoſt the only thing to 
be depended on. But there are other caſes 
ſomewhat periodical, where it may be hurtful, 
as in thoſe above, depending on a turgeſcence, 
either general or particular: hence, it is not 
thought ſafe to give the bark in vernal inter- 
mittents, leſt it ſhould excite inflammation; 
for it will, perhaps, prevent the cold fir, bur 
not the determination of the blood to- the 
parts, and the increaſed impetus occaſioned 
thereby. 

When the bark i is employed i in the head-ach, 
it muſt be given in the ſame manner as in an 

intermittent, in large doſes, and near the ap- 
N 
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proach of the-fir. Where the bark is uſed, the: 
uſe of evacuations, low diet, &c. is excluded, 
as is the caſe in other intermittents. Beſides the 
bark, opium is a means of preventing the return 
of theſe fits. It has been tried with and without 
fucceis, and ſometimes with bad effects. There 
is a diſpute, concerning its uſe in intermittents, 
betweca Lieutaud and Storck; and as it is pro- 


per or improper in them, ſo muſt it be here. A 


third means is, by exciting an artificial fever, 


by promoting a determination to the ſurface, 


or even bringing on an actual ſweat; this is 
done by emetics and other ſudoriſics, and parti- 
cular ſtimuli. This is the foundation of the 
uſe of volatile alkali ; thus, large doſes of ſal 
corn. cerv. have been found to prevent a return 
of the fit. Emetics and opium combined have 
often been of ſervice, as in the caſe of Dover's 
Powders. 

We have now ſhewn the proper idiopathic 


head-achs io be paroxyſms of a topical fever. 


Theſe we have divided into two kinds; one, 
where the paroxyſms are occaſioned by a more 
copious determination of the fluids to the parts. 
This, we ſaid, was to be obviated by avoiding 
and removing this increaſed impetus, for which 
purpoſe we recommend the uſe of various eva- 

cuations; 
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cuations; the other kind was, where the fit 
is not excited by any remote cauſe; but the 
plan of cure muſt turn, on OY the return 
of theſe: fits. " © 
Where they are an; ; attic ik muſt 
be treated as other intermittents, with bark or 
opium: but there is alſo another method, 
which we mentioned, as often followed, either 
when the fit is periodical, or not exactly deter- 
minate; and this is the uſe of emetics and 
ſudorifics, or both combined, as in the caſe 
of Dover's Powder. There is a third caſe 
ſtill remaining, of thoſe which properly ap- 
pear in the paroxyſms of a topical fever, but 
have the cold fit more conſiderably pre- 
vailing: the method of cure muſt here, too, 
turn on preventing the return of the fits 
in general; every thing is proper, that tends 
to invigorate the ſyſtem, as bark, bitters, 
chalybeates, exerciſe, &c. But, further, theſe 
require a particular conſideration of occaſional. 
cauſes, and of the means of avoiding them : 
theſe may be referred to two general heads, one 
of which is cold, one of the moſt frequent 
occaſions of the paroxyſms of this kind of head- 
ach. The common way of preventing this, by 


warm coverings, is very precarious ; for the 
4 utmoſt 
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| utmoſt exattnels 3 is requiſite in pw them 
on; and the leaſt neglect of this, expoſes the 


patient to the effects of cold; beſides this, 
they are ſeldom effectual, ſo that the patient is 
always enn an addition to . . to 
Bal 8 more eektual WAP is celd- : 
bathing; which has often proved of ſervice, 
after warm coverings, and other ſuch things, 


have been tried in vain; by enabling the body 
to reſiſt the cold air, when applied. The ſe- 


cond general head turns on avoiding every 


thing which may weaken the ſyſtem, as abſti- 


nence; evacuations, '&c, In this kind of head- 


ach, two topical applications are more N 
* admiſſible during the fit. 


In hot fits of the head- ach, warm applics- 
tions rather aggravate the pain; but ca appli- 
cations have been thought uſeful in this caſe: 
theſe, however, are precarious, and even of 


dangerous effect; for, by preventing the in- 
_ creaſed impetus, they often increaſe the force 


of the determination to the part. If they ſhould 


haps change it to ſome more dangerous affec- 


tion of the brain: thus a paralytic affection of 


theexternal parts, as particularly of the eye - 
N « lid, | 
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lid, is often the conſequence of cold applica- 
tions during fits of the head-ach. None of 
them are proper in a hot fit; but, in A: cold one, 
warm clothes, fomentations, warm bags, &c. 
often give much relief. Their uſe; ſeems. to be 
confined to ſuch caſes, where ſtrong odours are 
of ſervice... Thus, i in a cold fit, the volatile or 
even cauſtic alkali, as in the eau de luce, is very 
| uſeful, or ſpirits of wine, as Hungary water. 
There are ſome. other external applications pe- 
culiarly adapted to thele fits, as ether, which is 


perhaps only proper here. It acts, not only as an | 


antifpaſmodic, but, by exciting heat, and a 
ſwelling of the part: and, if it has not this ef - 
ect, it is ſeldom of any great ſervice. The 
uſual way of applying it, is to put a litile of it 
in the hollow of the hand, and hold it to the 
pained f dart, till the glowing heat is removed; 

but it is apt to eſcape from the hollow of the 
hand; ſo that it is better to dip a little ball of 
cotton in æther, and apply it to that part, co- 
vering it with one's hand, or with a bladder be- 
tween one's hand and. the forchead. Warm ap- 
plications, ſtimuli, antiſpaſinodics, &c. may alſo 
| beuſed : thus, the eſſence of lemons, with vol. 
alkali, is often of equal ſervice with ether, and 
was accordingly frequently uſed by the late Dr. 
>< =. * 
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Ward. Alk theſe are improper in the kt fit, in 
which topical bleedings are the moſt ſure me- 
thod of relief. A pedilivium may be of ſervice 


here, as alſo a gliſter, in taking“ off tlie impetus 
of the blood to the part, and in promoting a 


relaxation : theſe are the principal remarks we 


had to _ Fre. on the proper "idioparhiC "head- 
* 12 21 Es e! e 


"TRE Sele bend as ; th6ſe depending 


upon the gout, on the ſtate of the mefiftrual or 


hemorrhoidat flux, e muſt be leferred to 
thoſe particular ſubjects. "Ovvitting, "therefore, | 
all theſe; we ſhall proteed to give ſomie account 


of thoſe our patients who Have laboùfed under er 


1 achs, begfnning With Aux Hood. I 

N aggravated, wich regard to the Never 5 
pain, and conſtant head: ach; for, from the ſenſe 
of cold ſhe felt, from her former allment, ſhew- 
ing a debilitated ſyſtem, and from the more 
particular account of her ſymptoms, obtained 
ſince, it plainly appears, — her head-ach is 
of the laſt ſpecies mentioned, in which there are 


paroxyfms ; but that of the col fit chiefly pre- 


vails. Here, however, there appears ſome little 
degree of che hot fit, as the cold one termi- 
nated in a ſwelling 1 in the eye, and chat part of 
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the head. Her complaints firſt aroſe from a 


ſuppreſſion of the menſes, and were relieved by 
their return at firſt 3 but they have never ſince 
returned properly. The ſuppreſſion and im- 
perfect flow afterwards, produced ſome hyſteri- 


cal complaints firſt, which have ſince turned out 


mere ſimple complaints of the ſtomach. Theſe 
complaints have a particular connexion with the 


month of Auguſt, having returned three years 


ſuceſſively at that period. This is difficult to 
be accounted, for, but will admit of her conjec- 


tures: one is, that it is owing to ſome particu- 


lar circumſtances attending that month, known 
from other conſiderations, as of the dyſentery 
and cholera morbus ; the other is, that the com- 


plaints came on accidentally, at firſt, at that 


period, but afterwards formed themſelves into 


an annual period. The determination to the 
uterus, being firſt ſuppreſſed, and afterwards 


much diminiſhed, was firſt turned to the ſtomach, 
and then to the head: this laſt is. only to be 
looked upon as a tranſlation; for the ſtomach, 
then, was not ſo much ſubject to its former com- 
plaints. The conſtant coſtiveneſs ſhe laboured 


under, was a ſymptom of the leſs determination 
to the deſcending aorta, or of the weakneſs of : 


the ſyſtem in the alimentary canal. 
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Viewing the diſorder in the light we have 


mentioned, we propoſed to treat it by bliſters 


and iſſues, at the ſame time obviating the deter- 


mination to the head, by keeping the belly open, 
and thereby determining the fluids to the uterus. 
The bliſters ſeem to have had a very good effect 
here, and to have produced a proper reſolution 
of the paroxyſm in the ſwelling, as mentioned 


above. The common way of applying a per- 
petual bliſter, as it is called in England, or what 
we call a perpetual iſſue, is to apply the em- 

plaſtrum epiſpaſiicum ; and, when this has raiſed | 
the” ſkin, to add conſtantly the ung. epiſpaſt. 
and thereby keep up a perpetual diſcharge. In- 
ſtead of this, we ordered a plaſter, conſiſting of 


equal parts of emplaſtrum vęſicat. & cercum, 
which we have often tried with great advantage. 


This doth not raiſe the cuticle, or erode the 


parts under it, but leaves them entire, and lets 


the hair grow up. As theſe, in ten or twelve 


- days, puſh off the plaſter, it is neceſſary to 


leave off the plaſter, as ſoon as the ſkin can bear 


the razor, to take off the hair, and apply a freſh 
. plaſter. This gives lefs pain, is free from 


the inconvenience uſually attending the bliſter- 
ing plaſter, where the cantharides is abſorbed, 


* dete into the blood, whereby a ſtrangury is 
brought 


— 
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b on. To promote the aiſcharge by the 


belly; we applied the aloetic pills; and when 
theſe were not eſfectual, added 1 gr. of calomel 
to 5 of aloes. This is one of the beſt laxatives, 
giving generally one ſtool in the day; it is what 
is generally known in theſe parts by the name of 


| Chamberlain's Pill. We made another experi- 
ment here with aloes, which ſucceeded in giving 


a temporary relief, which is the only thing it 


does in general. We alſo made uſe of warm 


applications, which produced a ſweat, and raiſed 
a heat, but were not applied properly in the 
paroxyſms: : this has hindered us from employ- 


ing ſeme remedies, that we otherwiſe ſhould, 


have attempted. We ſhall only ſubjoin another 
obſervation here, which is, that - the menſes 
occurring, ' gave conſiderable relief, for ſome 
days, as did a ſpontaneous diarrhea, which ac- 


companied thein. The next caſe we ſhall men- 
tion, is that of WiLLiam Macwiitan His 


diſorder, though not very diſtin, appears to 
be the cephalalgia melancholica, from the ſymp- 
toms accompanying it, as dimneſs of ſight, 


double viſion, vertigo, tinnitus aurium, &c. and 


U - 


theſe, too, occurring in a perſon of the Fake 
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-. This, chen, i. is not to be referred to the gene- | 
xa) head of. a topical fever, but to ſome Parti- 
cular.cauſe, and perhaps of the veſſels of the 
brain. There is always reaſon to ſuſpect a 
venous plethora in ſuch caſes, and eſpecially 
here, from the ſymptoms being increaſed by 
ſtooping. Thus the leaſt return of his diſorder 
came on from harveſt-work, in which much 

Rooping i is requiſite : add to this, that his com- 
| plaints are always increaſed by cold of the feet ; 
yet it is not certain whether this is to be 
looked upon as a cauſe or an effect. There are 
ſeveral caſes of the melancholic torpor, indepen- 
dent of chis venous plethora ; and whatever pro- 
duces this torpor, may alſo occaſion the plethora. 
There ſeems to be ſome peculiar affection of 

the origin of. the nerves here; eſpecially as 

; this diſorder comes on in conſequence. of a fever, 
which often leaves. affections i in the origin of the 
nerves. In our treatment of the patient, we firſt 
_ uſed moderate evacuations, as bleeding by leeches, 
few in number, but frequently repeated; but we 
did not puſh, theſe largely, as they might have 
proved hurtful by weakening the ſyſtem and in- 
creaſing the torpor ; beſides, leeches have little 
ES in a venous plethora, and, in ſuch a caſe, 

it is much better to open the jugular vein, We 
| next 
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next attempted a derivation from the head, by 


laxatives, or, perhaps, purgatives: but, as his 


complaints ſeemed to be aggravated by theſe, 
we deſiſted from the uſe of them, and perhaps 


too ſoon, as this might- be owing to occaſional 
cavſes only, which will often recur in ſuch caſes, 
We then tried a les ambiguous remedy, as 
bliſters, which, at firſt ſeemed to have conſide- 
-rable effect, but lefs ſo afterwards. We alſo 
tried perpetual iffues; in the manner mentioted 
in the preceding caſe, Aids 1702 DE: os; 

As the emplaſtrum calidam had no effect, we 
ſubſtituted a ſtronger; but this, fbr want of due 
attention, has not been properly conducted. As 
the cuticle was but little affected, ard the {kin 


under i It not eroded,” we have ventured on the 


| application of a freſh plaſter; immedliately: as 
we were ſtill intent on procuring a derivation 
from the head, we employed valerian for that 
purpoſe. This has been always on the footing 


of a ſpecific ;' but in this, as well as in all other 


ſpecifics, we ſhall 'always find ſome' operation, 
to which its effects may be attributed; Accord- 
ingly, vulerian has ſhewn itſelf to be a laxa- 
tive, in ſeveral other caſes now in the houſe, 
and particularly in the preſent patient, on wh on 
it operated conſiderably, when given to Zii. | 
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We al tried more. effectual purgatives, which : 
Sem to have given relief, or, at leaſt, have not 
aggravated his ſymptoms. He is now free from 
- head-ach entirely; and his dimneſs of ſight, tin- 
vitus aurium, and giddineſs, are much better. A 
ſpontaneous diarrhæa has now come on, which, 
if not occaſioned by our medicines, might, 
perhaps, be looked on as a reſolution of the 
diſorder. We at firſt ſuſpected it to be hæmor- 
rboidal, as it came on without febrile ſymptoms ; 
but he had ſome. febrile ſymptoms yeſterday, 
Jan. 27, and the night before; it is now keep- 
ing off. We only tried ſuch. remedies as were 
proper, enn it to be a Proper diarrhæa, 
or dyſenterĩx. 

We ſhall next ps to the. 0 55 
| Chriſtie, labouring under a hydrophobia. We 
hall not attempt a general diſcuſſion of this 
myſterious ſubject, but give only a few remarks 
vhich ariſe from this particular caſe. The firſt 
thing we ſhall take notice of is, that it appears 
from the account, that ſome prophylactics were 
taken, and, among others, one medicine, of 
which liverwort was a principal ingredient. 
This, moſt probably, was Dr. Mead's Powder; 
Ad this is an inſtance, among many others, of 
"The inefficacy of that powder. Another remedy 
3 


1 3 59 1 | 
attempted Was the uſe of a ointment ; : 
experience doth. not permit us to expect any , 
cure from this, unleſz it be ſo conducted as to 
raiſe a ſweat, or excite a ſalivation? | wing 
Another method was attempted, which, if 
properly executed, would probably have been 5 
ſervice, for we were told that ſhe was kept in a 
breathing ſweat for ſome days; but it is very 
probable that this was not properly conduct- 
ed, nor managed with ſufficient Fare and atten- 
E ; 
To ſpeak now by the ſymptoms, and firſt of 
hydrophobia :—this was upon her before ſhe 
came into the houſe; but for ſome af the firſt 
hours there were ſcarce any ſymptoms of deli- 
rium.“ This ſhews the errors of thoſe writers 
who have conſidered it as connected with mad- 
neſs; among others, Boerhaave and Sauya- 
ges, who have both referred it to that head, 
But the bydrophobia ſeems rather to reſemble 
the caſe of a man who ſhuns a drayght which 
he has before found nauſeous, or. ſhrinks from a 


pain already experienced. At firſt, it ſhews 


itfelf voly in e liquids; afterwards, pre- 

3 J * 
tere, then, is an inſtance” of the hydro 
ifing for ſome time without delirium. | | 
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(ade any fach to the patient, has the ſame 


effect, by the force of imagination; ; then the 


ſight of water, and, at laſt, of any thing like 
water, produced it; thus the preſent patient 


could bear the ſight of a looking-glaſs very 


well in the afternoon, but at eleven in the ſame 


eyening it had the ſame. effect” 9pon her as 


water.. 

After the hydrophobia things delirium comes 
on, and this is variouſty influenced by the 
imagination. Another ſymptom is, in abſtain- 


ing from touching any thing cold, and being 


greatly affected with the cold air; but this 


only ſhews that the inflammatory ſtate is now) 


come on, under which the body acquires a 
great ſenſibility of cold, both in this and 
other diſorders. This is generally one of the 
firſt ſymptoms of the inflammatory ſtate mb. 


4 come on. 


The chief Hmproms, pense theſe already 
mentioned, were dejeCtion, frequent ſighings, 
and, in particular, a fear of being ſhot, | As ſhe 
knows ſhe had been bitten by a mad dog, and 
probably great ſtir had been made in order to 
-ſthoot this dog, this might probably work ſo far 


en her i imagination, as to produce ſuch an effect. 


* was frequently troubled. with ſtartings and 
1 5 convulſive 
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convulſive motions, and was more liable to theſe, 
when laid on the bed, than when ſtanding. 4 his 
was owing to the muſcles being more. in action, 
when ſtanding, | and thereby a greater degree of 

tenſion being given to the whole. TY 


After theſe few remarks on the Gaptogas,,v we 5 


ſhall add ſome others. on the remedies employed. 
The effects of any medicines; after the hydro- 
phobia has come on, are ſo uncertain, that 
there is a great temptation to try others. The 
volatile alkali has of late been found in France 
very ſ ſerviceable i in the bite of a viper. There is 
indeed little reſemblance in the effects of the two 
poiſons; but a8 they are each animal poiſons, 
there are ſome reaſons to ts them to be of 
the; ſame nature Rc | ; 

. But beſides that, it is ſaid to has PRES the 
ndraphabis' in one or two caſes. - This induced 
us to try it, and in ſuch a quantity, that ſhe had 
about thirty grains in two. hours : as it produced 


no ſenſible effect in that time, it was then de- 


ſerted. 


We next tried * R 1 as FOR MIRA 


ing of a ſolid bolus was then very painful, we 
tried it by way of gliſter, but without ſucceſs : 

We _ tend it by the mouth again, with'a 
n * 2 . Fr quantity 


* 


fi 


 yvantity of loud. lig. What were che effects of | 
\ theſe, is not evident. They ſeemed to produce 
ſome remifflon, ſo that the ſwallowed another 
bolus, with leſs averſion and difficulty than 
before: this perhaps might be 6ving to the lau- 
danum diminiſhing the ſenfibility of the fyſ- 
tem; however, they were unable to ſtop the 
progreſs” of the diſeaſe. This is, in general, 
very quick, though of different duration, after 
the firſt ymptoms come on; and there is hardly 
any inſtance of their cvitinuing more than four 
days. Here ſt was remarkably quick ; for With 
the few moderate ſymptorns ſhe had on her, 
Flith the Came into the hovfe, the died in wen. 
ty-one hots. | 

On diſſection, ene uu uud 
in tlie head, and there were rather marks of 
emptineſs than fullneſs. As we conſider this 
diſorder as an affection of the origin of the 
nerves; it muſt depend en affections eſcaping 
our obſervation, and not upon any” organical 
affection of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem of thoſe parta, 
as WE, have frequently explained before. In the 
; fauces, larinx, æſophagus, and ſtomach, there 
were no diſtinqt marks _ 457 inflecmarory af- 
* 69! 455 ern "13 Yao 7 7 99 M9 gw - 
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Boerhaave; and many other — Genn 


boy: it down for. certain, that Inflammation in 


| thoſe parts always occur in the hydrophobia. 
This, indeed, ſeems the eaſieſt ſolution of it; and 
we have known an inſtance of the bydrophobia, 
in conſequenee of an inflammation of the ſto- 
mach, independent of any bite of a mad a: 
yet this caſe is an abſolute contradiction to that. 
To what, then, is the hydrophobia to be re- 
ferred ? It is too difficult of ſobution; nor have 
ve now time for conjectures. Perhaps the diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing liquids may. atiſe from hence, 
that the parts are obliged to contract much, in 
order to embrace theſe, as being matters which 
do not make a reſiſtance, and this occaſions con- 
fiderable pain. This may afterwards be extended 
by the Ju of the r as mentioned 


above. 
But to „en —in che lungs were ary 


_ conſiderable marks of inflammationg and agree 


ably to other diſſections of like caſes} Where 
ome or other of the · viſcera uſually appear in- 
flaned, there was ſome ſuſpicion of the paf- 
creas being affected, it appearing redder than 
uſual, The appeatances in the other abdommmal 
viſcera had no connexion with this partictifar 


diſeaſe. We thalt now Ke a few other ra- 
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marks on this- diſeaſe. - 1, It attacks purely 
and entirely the nervous ſyſtem, as appears from 
its ſymptoms, which are affections of the mind, 
dejection, love of ſolitude, watchfulneſs, diſ- 
turbed ſleep, frightful dreams, ſtartings, and 
convulſive motions. It is only in its progreſs 
aſterwards, that it paſſes from this to the ſan- 
guiferous ſyſtem, producing inflammation, fe- 
ver, and other ſuch ſymptoms. The delirium 
may be referred to either of theſe ſtates. 5 The 7 
diſorder, then, ſhould. always be viewed as 
having each of theſe ſtates on its progrels. 
With regard to the method of cure, it is en- 
tirely on a doubtful footing. Immerſions in 
the ſea, muſk, opium, mercurials, have all 
been ſaid to have cured, in ſome caſes; and 
yet, in others, they have as certainly failed. 
IT There is another doubt, with regard to the 
prophylactics, in this caſe. We are not certain 
that the diſorder will happen; for, ſometimes, 
where two. perſons have been bit by the ſame 
dog, one has had the hydrophobia, and the 
other not. Prophylactics have, indeed, 5 often 
been ineffectual ; yet, in theſe caſcs, we ſhould 
; not draw any concluſion againſt them, as they ä 
may have been careleſsly and inaccurately em- 
ployed; but ſhould rather truſt to thoſe accounts 


in 
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E 
in which they were effectual remedies. They 
may be referred to theſe three, immerſions in 

the ſea, muſk, and mercury. None is of- more 
doubtful efficacy than the firſt, which has often 
failed, when properly applied, even among the 
Dutch, who are not apt to be too much — 
enced by a ſenſe. of pity ; for the patient ſhould 
be brought as near to drowning as poſſible. 
It cannot have any effect, by acting on the 
nature of the poiſon, but muſt counteract its 
effects by greatly. affecting the nervous ſyſtem. = 
This leads to a queſtion often recurring in 
phyſic, Whether it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
a diſorder either to be evacuated or corrected? 
Neither of theſe takes place in this caſe. Some- 
vwhat analagous to this is the chin- cough, which 
is as contagious a diſorder as any we know, 
With regard to muſk, from the teſtimony 
given of it in China, and from experience of 
its effects in Europe, it ſeems likely to be the 
moſt effectual: as it is almoſt impoſſible to 
get it unadulterated, whenever it doth not ſuc- 
ceed, we may ſuppoſe it to be owing to that 
circumſtance. - Suppoſing it to be procured 
genuine, what is the proper method of admi- 
niſtering it? In the Eaſt-Indies it 1s given in 
ſuch a doſe, as to Produce ſleep, and in that to 
bring 


* 
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bring on a proful ſweat ; and. if it has not this 
affect within three hours, the doſe js repeated. 
Whatever has been ſaid concerning the anti- 
ſpaſmodie virtues of muſk, its operation ſeems - 
here to depend on its power as a ſudorific. If 
this is really the caſe, we ſhall not allow muſk 
to be properly employed in theſe caſes, unleſs 


it is thus conducted. In order to ſupport this 


notion, we. find ſeveral inſtances, mentioned in 
Hillary, on the diſorders of the Weſt-Indies, of 
this diſorder being cured by giving mufk for 
ſeveral days and pights, and keeping up a pro- 
fuſe ſweat. In moſt of theſe caſes, it was uſed 
as a prophylactic; but, in ſome nes the e 
drophobia had come on. e 
What is of ſtill more weight is, Fg he tells 
us, that before he was acquainted with the vir- 
mes of muſk, he performed cures, after the hy- 
drophobia had come on, by procuring ſweat by 
other medicines, as opium and camphor. Here, 
then, the. cure is performed by different reme- 
dies, but both having this. effect. Mercury 
will not effect a cure, unleſs it is made to pro- 
duce ſweat, or ſome ſalivation. Turbith mi- 
neral, given in large doſes, with opium, ſo as 
to excite ſweating, is an uſeful prophylactic: ſo 


are mercurial ointments, when they cauſe more 
or 
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95 leſs. ſpitting.” Perhaps the cure of the ven 
feal diſeaſe is not to be imputed to the ſpitting 
alone, but to the ſw weat, or at leaſt copious 
perſpiration kept up during the time. If 
calomel, then, is given, or other preparations 
of mercury, and thefe are purged off, with 
out being allowed to act upon the hole 
ſyſtem, and to have a general determination to 
every part, it is not to be wondered; if they 
are inefficacious. Mercurials, therefore, unleſs 
made to act in one or other of theſe ways, 
ſeem likely to be of little ſervice ; but ſweat- , 
ing, by keeping up a diſtribution of blood 
equally to every part, if any thing is to be 
evacuated, ſtands the beſt chance of doing it, 
independent of evacuations, and will. often 
cure affections of the nerves. Bur though 
theſe remedies will often obviate the ap- 
proach of the diſorder, there are very few 
inſtances in which any of them will avail, "ory 
the hydrophobia is come on. | . 
To give an explanation of this :—This diſ- 
order is of two ftates; one, in which the 
nervous ſyſtem is affected; ard a ſecond, in 
which, in conſequence of that affection of the 
nervous ſyſtem, the ſanguiferous is alſo af- 
fected, and inflammation appears in different 
F Rn 
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parts. Now, though the remedies „ 
may be of great ſervice in the firſt of Wee 
ſtates, yet, as ſoon as the inflammatory ſtate 
comes on, they muſt rather haſten death. It 
has been propoſed, therefore, to let blood, 
in order to prevent this inflammatory ſtate: 
but this, and the reſt of the. antiphlogiſtic 
method, will only abate the fever, without 
touching the cauſe of the diſorder, and will 
even hurt *. nervous ſyſtem. 
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In conſidering the diſeaſes of the ſeveral patients 
which ſhall come under our cogniſance in the 
following Lectures, I ſhall frequently enter par- 
_ ticularly into the ſymptoms. In many inſtances, 
indeegþ, this will be unneceſſary, as it is to be 
hoped that, by your former ſtudies and at- 
tendance on the other claſſes, you are provided 
with principles ſufficient to underſtand them of 
yourſelves ; but there are ſome of very great 
conſequence, which are not, I believe, ſufficiently 
explained in any thing on this ſubject to whick 
you can have acceſs, The principal of theſe is 
the pulſe; and as we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention the ſtate of it ſo often in the ſucceeding 
part of our courſe, it will be of conſiderable uſe 
to throw together here ſome thoughts relating 
to its acceleration. 


Or THE ACCELERATION OF THE PULsE.* 
THE pulſe ariſes from the repeated contrac- 
tions of the heart, and its acceleration and fre- 
quency ariſe from the more frequent repetition of 

„ M o_ 
2 ood: here is uſed rather hilggntty; if we 


enter into the diſtinction between the pulſus celer and. 
Frequens, for it is the laſt that is here treated of. | 


＋ ao Y 
theſe contractions than ordinary: but the heart, 
being a muſcular organ, owes its contraction to 
its rricability and according as this irritability | 
18 incrèaſed, the heart will be more eaſily ſtimu- 
lated to contraction; 1 Or 11 the ſtimulus be 


increaſed, and more frequently applied, the 
heart will be ſolicited to quicker Sei. 


even though the 8 5 remain in its ordinary , 


ſtate. | 
Hence then we may reduce the * of 


the frequency | of the pulſe to two general 
claſſes, viz... = 
1. The quicker influx. of venous = 

woes, & to the heart. 
I, The greater application. of the 2 55 


nervous power | 
Of each of theſe we ſhall treat ſeparately: and, 


/ f 


1 8 07 the Influx of Venous Blbod.” 


This acts in increaſing the frequency of the 
pulſe, either as it is made to flow by any cauſe 
more frequently to the ventricles, or when any 
_ cauſe prevents its proper evacuation from them. 
The flux of blood to the right ventricle is deter- 
mined to be more frequent by the action of thè 
muſcles of the body, which is greater from 
en e to meg ſtanding, walking, 

- Os running, 


* Which i is the ſtimulus that acts © on "he heart, 


>... 1 


running, | &c. For theſe, by their contraction, 


preſs on the contiguous veins, and thereby - 


propel the blood more. quickly through them to 
the heart. Into the left ventricle the blbod is 


determined more quickly, from the pulmonary 


veſſels, by the various modifications of reſpiration, 
as breathing, coughing, laughing, ſighing, &c. 

The proportion of the body influences the 
influx of blood into both ventricles: thus it is 
leſs frequent in the adult than in the foetus, or 
children, and leſs in thoſe of a large ſtature® 


than in ſmall- ſized children. 


When any cauſe prevents the complete eva- 


cuation of the heart, its contraction is more 


frequent; for the contraction is a conſequence 
of dilatation, from the venous blood flowing in. 
Now if we ſuppoſe all the blood in the ventricles 


is not thrown out by the former contraction, the 
heart will be ſooner filled and dilated again, -and 
therefore another contraction ſooner enſue. This 
is found in weakneſs, polyps; &c. | 


I. 07 the Application of the Nervous Power. 


Under this head we may firſt reckon too great 
n and nie of the nervous ſyſtem 

in 
. The pulſe alſo diminiſhes 3 in 9 from the adult 


ſtate to that of old-age; but this depends on a defect of 


the nervous power, and belongs therefore to the next 
head. 
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muſic, the excluſion of light, which diminiſhes 
the objects of ſenſe, &c. are, therefore, 1 6 
be of uſe in this diſeaſe. 


to the ſyſtem, and particularly the heart: even 
the moſt abſtract enquiry, I imagine, ſtimulates 
| in ſome meaſure; but diverſified ſtudy or atten- - 
tion to different objects has this effect more 
| ſtrongly. Hence, in a delirium, when the mind 
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in general, which is either conſtitutional, © or may - 


_ ariſe from other cauſes, as inflammation. The 


exerciſe of the mind in general proves a ſtimulus 


is employed about a great variety of different 


one in particular, we can preſerve the patient 
ſenſible for a conſiderable time; Soft uniform 


If the mind is under any emotion, eſpecially 
if it be ſuch as determines to action, it ſtimulates 


in a mare ſtrong and evident manner: thus we 


place in common language the ſeat of the paſſions 


in the heart. We ſee, therefore, that though the 


heart is an involuntary muſcle, the will has ſome 


influence on it. Ir is true we are not conſcious 


of this influence of the will ; but are we fo in the 


caſe of the voluntary muſcles? Surely when by 


an act of volition 1 contract my fingers, I am 
not in the leaſt conſcious of what muſcle I exert 


to produce that effect. 
All the paſſions, however, do not kn the 
5 0 frequency 


- objects, by fixing the attention of the patient to 


! 
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4 frequency of the heart's contraction; only the 
| more violent, and particularly the pleaſant, as 
pride, vanity, love, joy: thoſe of an oppoſite 
nature ſeem rather to diminiſh the pulſe; as 
humility, ſorrow, fear, &c. And here it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that the oppoſites of 
all the cauſes that increaſe che pulſe, tend to 
render it leſs frequent; ſo that there will be no 
occaſion to ſay _ thing of. the en 
Nlownels of it. 

There is a ined kind of ftimulus which als 
both directly on the body, and alſo, in conſe- 
quence of its action, on the mind; I mean the 

impreſſion received by the external ſenſes from 
external objects. This is ſo powerful, that it * 
| ſeems to be the chief cauſe next to heat (an 
impreſſion not properly conveyed by any of the 
ſenſes), that begins and continues the motion of 
the heart. There have been inſtances of ſome 
Who have fallen into abſolute inertneſs, by all 
the objects of the ſenſes being excluded: to this 
I would refer the influence of waking and fleep- 
ing. When we are aſleep, the ſenſes being un+ 
occupied, they afford no ſtimulus; and what- 
ever may have been ſaid to the contrary, I am 
well convinced that the pulſe is flower at that 
time; it is certainly ſloweſt in the morning, and 
becomes gradually quicker through the day. 
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We may conſider the effect of impreſſions and 
ſenſations, either as they are general or particular. 


Ol the firſt there are many whoſe effects we 
cank properly examine; as thoſe made by the 


revolutions of the planers of our ſy ſtem, the 


different ſtates of the atmoſphere, cn. 
There is one general ſtimulating impreſſion, 


whoſe effects are very remarkable; I mean heat: 


this/Þ take to be the chief origin and great ſup- 
port of life and motion (as we hinted above) 


Whether we admit the animalcules of Lieuen- 
hoeck, or the organic molicules of Buffon, i it is 


certainly r firſt ſers Ins ge” os animal | 


life a going. 


Bats, 9 105 oc PRESS PIES 


. ina ſtate of torpor, and void of all ſenſa- 


tion, on being brought to the fire, have firſt a 

tremulous motion excited in their cutaneous“ 
ſmall veſſels, afterwards their heart begins to 
contract, and at Wee the animal 18 N 


into life. s ne oo or 6 eee. 
From this cauſe che 1 is . in warm 


weather, or warm climates, warm rooms, hot 


baths, &c. From a remark made above, you 


vill conclude that cold has the contrary effect; 
but though this is generally 0. "= Oe” are 


caſes.in which cold CE 
| — Though £ 


* Ts! is beſt obſerved in the pet wings of bats. 


1 as 1 
* hough the cersain: degreg af hest 1 


to ſtimulate the heart to quicker contractions is 


not detenmined by, propgriexpe iments: yet, from 


ſuch obſervations as I haye made, it would ſeem 


chat all, above; 69; of, Fahrenheit ſtimulates, and 
vice uer(d- WS Ft DIO: N. b #4 £141] 1359 +6219 _ 


Electricity alſo, by, its impreſſion applied in a. | 


general Manner, I, believe acts as a ſtimulus to 


the heart I. mean when. diffuſed in the room in 
which one ſtands in great quantity. Certain it 


is chat it has this. effect, when receiyed intotbe 
body fr Y oft conductor, as is clear from its 
removing pally; menſtrual obſtructions, c. 
. With, regarg to impreſſions on particular parts, 


| 1 re-cicher; ſuch. as we are ſenſible of, or ſuen 
as we do not perceive. Of the firſt, all chat are 
grateful prove ſtimuli to the heart, and all that 


are ſtrong. Theſe Iaſt are alſo painful; and pain 


ſtimulates, though not always; for in ſome head- 
achs and cholics the pulſe is ſlower, and ,in 
chronib rheumatiſins ſometimes natural. How 
are we to diſtinguiſh here ? Perhaps it is pain x 
ailing from inflammation. that ſtimulates, though 
it is not to chis alone that inflammation owes its 
ſtimulating quality. I am cohvinced there is a 
ſpaſtic conſtriction takes place under it, and that 
ſtimulates the heart; and we e obſerved 


* 2 © 46! ee 915" tna 
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tad inflammation en the irreablity of the | 
ſyſtem. 2188. 21 278. 
A para "_ Ars: ol ths tenlön of che body 
may prove a cauſe of ſtimulus; a Kind of equi- 
librium being neceſſary in the tenſion of all the 
muſcles: when this is deſtroyed in any of them, 
2 ſtimulus will be communicated to the heart. 
Fhis takes place when there is a tenſion of the 
inteſtinal canal; en en, Fetention of oe on a 
rated fates. on. e 
Amrein . ade on the Ariat, affect 5 
heart remarkably, as there cad be no other way 
of accounting for the effect that is produced on 
it by fwallowitig cold water, neutral falts, and 
many other medicines; but from the od: 
made . b ecm on this mene 33 


. 
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Orskavarions en- THE. Parser. SIe 


A Parsy i is a loſs of n motion 35 any part, and 


frequently. of ſenſe ; the loſs of both is often 


meant by Pally, but, I believe, improperly ; 
and it is in the caſe of the loſs of motion that 
I mean it here. Motion in muſcles 12 570 upon 


3 their | 


* He thinks it 8 to 1 thack term to thoſe. 
| cales where there is a loſs of both, 


„„ 
their own organs, or the operation of the ner- 
vous influence on them: the firſt may be 
diſeaſed, ſo as to occaſion Joſs of motion, viz. 
from rigidiry or any other cauſe s but this is 
not properly a * palſy. - If we ſuppoſe + that 
_ ſuch diſeaſe in the muſcle itſelf comes to affect 
the nerve of the muſele, ſo as to prevent the 


operation of the nervous influence, e if it 


— 


is not Nav to be reckoned a palſy ? 


Te Cauſes of Pelh. . 

4 "Top various cauſes. of Palſy are very dif- 
ferently explained, as the nervous power is fo 
_ myſterious on which it depends. Though the 
nervous power is a diſtinguiſhing. part of the 
animal, economy, yet it ſeems toe 


endued with evident ſenſigulitr and irrita- 
| bility, 


periods to, a certain degree of torpidity, or 


even death, as bars, & c. this power is ſtil} pre- 


"Ry for when they. are recovered by brag. on 


* bi in the gout, 1 Gwellings, a f 
W The following remarks are made with a view to mew 


10 5 far the prevailing theories relating to this vawerare 
ables to ſtrong and juſt — | | 


FF preſegt 
in vegetables alſo, for they appear fo me to be 


In thoſe animals which are fubje& at certain | 


4 T 1 


what does this! act but on the mervous power NP 
Nov theſe facts certainly tend to weaker the 
received doctrine of this power being a fluid 

ö ſecreted: by a particular organ: and, further, if 

it is preſent in vegetables, there does not ſeem 
to be a general connexion, as in animals; for 

it may be made to act in one part, and not in 
the reſt. If we introduce a part of is deciduous 
plant at the window ofa green houſe, and let 
out the top again, during the winter ſeaſon, the 
part within will vegetate a and grow white; but 
the part next the root, and the top of the Plant, 
being without, will die. Here the heat in the 
room, acting as a flimulus to the irricable part 
of that portion which is in the green! houſe, 
keeps it live, while the reſt dies for want of 

1 © co 

To return, however —in man there! is  clitainly, 

and in other animals, a particular ſeat, of this 
power, from which it is derived' to the reſt of 
the body; and without which it cannot ſubſiſt 
in the reſt for any time; indeed in worms, and 
in ſome other inſects, after the body is divided, 
each part continues alive, or even puts on the 
form of a complete ſyſtem; but ſuch a diviſion 
ol the ſenſorium, or ſeat of the netvous power 
zin man, from the . of _ "ous entirely 
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of a muſcle! may be Ae, either by a 


* cauſe affecting this ſeat of the nervous power, 


or one which affects the particular nerves in 


their courſe. Thie firſt is the much more com- 


mon, and i is that which is the cauſe of the palſy 


under conſideration ; for the patient had at firſt 


a manifeſt appearance of an affection of the brain, 
and has ſtill a great part of one whole fide , 


affected. I am here, therefore, only to con- 
ſider the palſy affecting che ſenſorium commune. 


The cauſes of palſy from an affection of the 


ſenſorium commune, & are commonly reckoned, firſt, 


the campreſſion ariſing on the nerves from diſtended 
blood - veſſels, &c. I had once a very favourable 


opportunity of obſerving this in an aſcitit᷑ patient, 


where the compreſſion of the aorta dgſcendens 


manifeſtly oceaſioned a greater flow of blood to 
the brain, ſo as to produce giddineſs, dimneſs 


of fight, and other ſymptoms of compreſſion in 


the ſenſorium; and when ſhe bowed her head, 


F ' * 


17 P Indeed i it 1s muck e to . with, e to 
| 2 particular nerve or twig, than 1 18 commonly thought; ; for 


we cannot, by preſſure, or any other means, ſtop the courſe 
of the nervous influence, without finding that it imme- 
L diately communicates its . to the ſenſorium. 


: . 
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' the. fell down, 5 like. one apoplettic, bur was 


| relieved by railing | herſelf up again. 

Many people in health are liable to * 
* compreſſion, as in the incubus, which 1 
avye known to go the length of apoplexy, and 
continue for ſome hours, or even days. 


This is particularly felt by people of A 
: heads and ſhort necks, becauſe there is room fer 


more blood in the eranium, and it finds a more 
.difficult exit; and in old perſons, who have the 


ſyſtem of veins larger, and more rigid and inert. 


This kind of compreſſion being particularly 
. ae with the cauſe of apoplexy, palſies 


| ariſing from it are generally begun by apoplectic 


fits, and are attended with ſymptoms of the 
ſtrongeſt kind, indicating an affeftion of the 


ſenſorium commune. But though we can eaſily | 


account for the formation of the diſcaſe, it is 
difficult to underſtand how it continues after 


the apoplectic fit is over. Phyſicians, indeed, | 


have endeavoured to ſolve this, by a ſuppoſed 
continuance of the compreſſing cauſe, as per- 


haps to the ſtopping of the menſes, hæmorrhoids, 


-&c. but I do not think there can by this be an 


accumulation to have any effect of this kind. In 
| many cafes where ſuch palſies are preſent, bleed- 
ing, o or even che return of che hemorrhoids, have 
Ke come 


* 
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come on without any good effects; and, beſides.; 54 | 


we muſt conſider that there are other cauſes oft 


compreſſion, as from ſerous or watery accumu- 


lations. in the brain, or a congeries of pus, and 
hence a diſtinction into ſanguineous and ſe- 
rous 3; and, where no marks of the firſt appear, 
the palſy is often attributed to the ſerous; but 


theſe are alſo liable to objections; for, when 
ſuch has. been imagined the cauſe, and the cra- 
nium was laid open after death, no ſerum v was 
found within it. 70. 
In many caſes, the RES of 1 power 2 
is often attributed to lentor, or ſome obſtruct 
ing cauſe within the nerves; and this is very 


conſentaneous to the ſuppoſition of the ſecretion 
of a nervous fluid : however - it is merely hy- 
pothetical, as that ſecretion itſelf; and, on that 
account, may be rejected, though we had no 
other argument againſt it; but in the greateſt 
part of theſe ah cnt we find che nerves ö feilk A ct 
meable. _ - 

I have now mentioned as molt common 
aligned” cauſes of palſy, and which alone are 
taken into conſideration by Boerhaave, and other 
writers: but there are certainly other, and very 
common, however inexplicable cauſes. / Take 
the caſe of ſleep, when tres is a total, and ſome- 
4 x times. 


4 


— 
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times ierefitible crhtion of the flow of dhe 


a nervous power. This has been referred to 


ohſtruction; but that has never been ſatisfacto- . 
rily:proyed. Another cauſe of ſleep! has been 
ſuppoſed to be a defect of the nervous power, 
it ;heing expended more quickly than it is 
renewed: but this is not the true one; 
for e find a Aula will awaken: the. moſt: 


| drowſy. perſon, - and we can eaſily divert the 
hour of fleep,: or induce Neep much ſooner than 


ordinary, even at any time we chooſe, | In- 


deed there have been ſome extraordinary caſes, 
where no ſtimulus, has been able to prevent it, 


as was, found in Scotland, when, the notion -of: 


witcheraft prevailing” perſons, tried for this crime 


were pricked for a. length of time; for ati laſt, 
in ſpite of this, they ſell aſleep: Perioditaliſleep-' 
ing and waking, alſo confutes this: for. I have 


known. people. Who, when, accuſtomed: to awake 


at a, certain. howr,,'woyld fall continue to do: ſo, 
though oppreſſed with fatigue, and not allowed 
to go to bed till half an hour before that time. 

Where is there time, here for ae ſuppoſed 
extraordinary exanition to be ſupplied? Nei- 

ther is the notion of a defect of quantity reron- 
cileable with the effects of opium, i and other 


medicines, in producing ſleep and loſs of ſenſe 


ir - | LETT. 4AM. 
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and motion; for they will produce rhat effece 
on one particular part before mg rs 1 in- 


* W's 


ae on the ſenſorium. Vc . 


3 he dyſentery, laber dorſalis, and colica Pics 
ariſe hin fnberkitig elſe than ce of 
| obſtruction i in ſuch caſes; ; and, indeed, what we 
have obſerved above concerning the marks of 
remaining permeability in the nerves in paralytic 


* 
caſes, added to this, ſeems to point out that the 


diſeaſe ariſes from a deſeck or weakhels of the 
impelſing power. ee 


* 
\ a * 1 
: ; 
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This 3 on . part. affected, viz. the. 


brain, medulla. ſ[pinalis, or particular nerves; 


for theſe are of different uſe in the ſyſtem, that 


is more or leſs univerſal or neceſſary, 
The intellectual powers are particularly con- 
nected with the brain, ſo that it is of the greateſt 


importance ; and hence, all palſies that ariſe from 


the brain are of greater danger and more diffi- 
cult cure than thoſe which ariſe from the medulla 
Wem 5 Pe: e ariſing from the brain are 


Oy E > leſs 


This is a doctrine of the' Stablian ſchool ; but they 7 
20 a ITY in calling this impelling power the mind. 
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„ie won than tte em the medulla pi. 
nalis. When palſy is attended with diſorder 
of the intellectual poweres or thoſe ſenſos which 
depend on the brain, viz. fight, ſmell, raſte, and 
hearing (fort touch, I i imagine, may beproduced by 
nerves ariſing g from auy part of the body, certainly 
it may from nerves ariſing from the medulla ſpina- 
tis), then I fa the prognofis is unfavourable. .... 
Haller has obſerved that ſenſe requires leſs 
force in the impelling power than motion does: 
hence we may conſider theſe palſies as leſs dange - 
rous when motion is loſt, than when ſenſe. “ 
The loſt heat of a part I conſider as a more 
dangerous ſymptom than that of ſenſe; for as 
= the heat depends on the motion of the heart, &c. 
1 | it is a proof that the heart and arteries do not 
| receive the nervous powers more than the mus 
cles affected; and conſequently the diſcaſe is 
more vniverlal. But as every body does not 
admit that the nervous influence is the cauſe of 
the contraction of the heart and arteries; and 
5 ſome ſo ppoſe, with Haller, a a vis 5 injit ta contratlilis; | 
| to | 


i N 2 a 


It is: pee . when the nerves that go off rage 
ther in a bundle from the fenſorium are both the cauſe of 
ſenſe and motion in a muſcle, yet the one ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed and the other remain entire: this affords a proof 
that theſe neryes are diſtinct, even in the ſenſorium. 
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ts Web t progioſtic lin! will appear un- 


juſt; but, however, experienee confirms it ; and 


even on their doctrine it may be owing to the 


loſs: of motion in the affected muſele, which 
therefore does not affiſt eo propel the blood with 
ſofficient force to the heart, ſo that thereby the 
circulation is rendered N and the _ 
more dangerous. 


It is for the ſame W 1 FO 45 10k nou- . 


riſhunend: and decay of the part, as an un 
favourable prognofis, | ; 
When the muſcles continue os 1 FP 
ſider it as favourable, becauſe it is a proof that 
they ſtill retain ſome degree of irritability, 
In general I would form a more favourable 


prognoſis, where the nerves are permeable: and 
here we may obſerve, that medicines that have 


no effect when applied to the hand, yet ſtimu- 
late often farther up, as does alſo electricity. 


Or THE Cure OF. THE PALSY.. -- | 


WE can diſtinguiſh palſic es as ariſing from 
Particular or more general cauſes, as falls, diſ- 
tortions, other diſeaſes, &c. according. to each 
of which particular care muſt be taken; but, as 
there Is no foundation for any ſuch particular 

Ce 2 > cauls 
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cauſe being ſuppoſed in the preſent caſe; we 
muſt have recourſe to the general cauſe, which 
we have already ſuppoſed, to be generally an 
affection of the moving power, or that general 
c ege which excites r — ed 


the: e ee ee in the cure, is to 1 5 
artificial ſtimuli, to ſupply the defects of theſe. 
Whatever be the theory of this diſeaſe, admitted 

hy authors, their practice generally tends to an- 


ſwer this view. If compreſſion from diſtended 
blood - veſſels be the cauſe, blood- letting ſhould 


remove the diſeaſe; but, on the contrary, I have 


ſeldom ſeen this attended with good effects, 


| often with bad, even in what has been reckoned 


of the ſanguineous kind. Indeed phyſicians in 
all ages have been divided on this head; the 


Greek phyſicians abſolutely nN it, _ 
the Arabians often admitted it. 


The chief cure, therefore, of palſies FLY 
on ſtimuli, which may be divided i into internal 
and external. It is doubtful to which of theſe 
the paſſions are to be referred, which, have ma- 
nifeſt effects in removing this diſeaſe, 1 knew 
a gentleman affected with pally, who, when 
thrown into a paſſion, could ſpeak, pretty diſ- 


tinetly, and even. move his paralytic limbs, 
neither 


— ww 


neither of which he could do at any other time. 


But this ſtimulus we have not in our power to 


apply in practice, both becauſe it is difficult to 
follow the proper manner of exciting them, and 


becauſe, if I may uſe the expreſſion, we cannot 
aſcertain the doſe; and contrary to the above- men- 
tioned caſe, I have known paralytic patients that 
commonly ſpoke pretty clearly, by being excited 
to certain ee deprived nn * the HR 
| ogy wie Be 8 162-9 
The next internal ſtimulus 0 1 would 
mention, is fever. This is recommended by Dr. 
Boerhaave, and his commentator, Van Swieten: 
and they are not only ſupported by the experience 
of fevers,* coming accidentally on, but alſo by 


theory; for fever, by encreaſing the heart's con- 


tractions, proves a means of conveying” heat to 
the affected parts, and any danger that might 


ariſe from the quicker circulation, is obviated by 


the ſucceeding ſweats, - But it is not in our 
power to excite a proper fever; for 1 imagine 
that authors, when ſpeaking of this, mean no- 
thing more than raiſing by ſtimuli: a velocity of 
pulſe and EN ; and here I muſt-obſerve, 
nn 


0 intermittent fevers have been frequently known to 
remove ee W 


9 
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that there, are ſome ſtimuli which act on the 


nervous ſyſtem, without affecting the heart and 
veſſels in any degree, and others that act pow- 


erfylly on the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, without 
having great influence on the nervous ſyſtem. 
Hence, L would divide ſtimuli into nervous and 
inflammatory: theſe are not, however; quite 
disjoined; nervous ſtimuli cannot be long ap- 


plied without bringing the heart and veſſels 


into conſent, and vice verſd. But, as the effects 
of inflammatory are more permanent, and are 
particularly improper in the caſe of compreſſion, 
we ſhould avoid them, as much as poſſible, in 
this diſeaſe, and confine ourſelves to the ner- 
vous: 1 ſhall, | therefore, have this diſtinction 


rhroughout this Lecture; and I may mention 


among; the nervous ſtimuli, the volatile alkali, 
which, applied to the noſtrils, is of excellent 
ſervice, and does not affect the blood; veſſels; 
and even taken into the ſtomach, it is hardly 
ever dangerous, as an inflammatory ſtimulant, 
unleſs in a great doſe but 1 it is 2 cffica- 

Any; given in this way. 1 
In the vegetable hs the "the: anti- 
fearbutics, as muſtard, horſe-radiſh, which are 
the tetradynamia of Linnæus, are of great 
ſervice thrown into the ſtomach, and diffuſe 
W themſelyes 


99-1 


_ themſelves. quickly over the whole nervous TR 


tem. I have a patient who is juſt now taking 
the infuſion of horſe · radiſh in wine, who, every 


time he uſes it, feels a ſormicatio, or prickling, 


to his very toes. They all poſſeſs a very acrid 
taſte, and frequently p prove diuretic, diaphoretic, 
and ſometimes cathartic: they may be, indeed, 
inflammatory, applied externally, exciting in- 
flammation and bliſters; but they have not this 
effect; taken internally, as is evident from their 
uſe in ſcurvy, a diſeaſe in which the ſmalleſt 
degree of inflammation would prove of moſt 
dangerous conſequence. Among the various 
ſtimuli, in this diſeaſe, I think thoſe are the 
moſt eligible, and from experience alfa I am 


led to think them the moſt efficacious ſtimuli of 


any for internal uſe; I think they are beſt infuſed 
in water, with the addition of a little ſugar, to 
render them more palatable. Muſtard, as well 
as horſe-radiſh, may be given in great quan- 
tities, in the form of ſyrup, without produc g 
the ſmalleſt inflammatory ſymptom. | 

The aromatics are ſtimulating z but 4 
ſeſs more of the inflammatory ſtimulus, than the 
volatile alkali, or the antiſcorbutics. 


The Zalſamic or reſinous ſubſtances are ſti- 


mulants'; ; 8 as they act chiefly on the prime 
8 b Vie, 
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vic, 1 it is difficult to prevent their proving due 
gative. This is particularly the caſe with guaia- 
cum, or otherwiſe it is a very efficacious ſtimu - 
lant. It is much recommended on account of this 
quality by old writers, but oy: * late . 
little uſed for its purging effects, {> 
Ihe fætids are ſometimes eee 4 are 
given in general in nervous caſes, as ſtimulants, 
ſuch as caſtor and aſſafctida. It is true, they 
have ſome degtee of ſtimulus; but, when given 
in large doſes, they are rather ſedative, as, in- 
deed, all the antiſpaſmodic claſs is. - 
There are ſome mineral ſtimuli, ſuch as mer- 
cuty, which 1 have ſeen uſeful in partial palſies, 
but never in general ones; and, indeed, then it 
would require to be given in ſuch quantity, as 
would prove highly inflammatory. Others em- 
ploy another argument againſt it, viz. that mer- 
curial fumigations often induce palſy; but this 
is not concluſive againſt the other methods of- 
exhibition. 
Antimony Pala 3 and I would approve of 
it more than any other remedy, if fevers were to 
be excited, as it diffuſes a gentle diaphoreſis ; 
and this leads me to conſider another kind of 
internal ſtimuli in palſy, viz. ſuch as are attended 


with evacuation. 
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Sudorifics. Theſe I would not approve of as 
they convey the ſtimulus of the fluids through - 
the whole body ; ; but I have found in practical 
writers, that the repeated uſe of them, if they 


do not relieve at firſt, proves detrimental in our 
. diſeaſe; and 1 think my o] N con- 
firms it. | 

| Emetics are very powerful ſtimulants ; ad if 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe be in the ſtomach (which 


it is ſomecimes, from the connexion of this viſ- 


cus with the brain), they are the only proper 
ones; but if the diſeaſe be owing to compreſ- 
ſion, they increaſe it. Vomits of the quickeſt 


and ſhorteſt operation are moſt Proper; hence 


muſtard* ſhould be preferred. 


Purgatives.— Their effects t to me are ambi- 


gubus and myſterious. We have, indeed, the 
authority. of many practitioners for them. Per- 


haps in ſerous pally they may, as hydragogues, 


be uſeful; but conſidered as ſtimuli, little, I 
think, is to be expected from them. 
Theſe are the chief of the internal ſtimuli ; 


there is another kind, which may be referred to 


this head, viz, 
REI may be hurtful in ge- 


D d 5 2 neral 


ar 


. ,* Muſtard is FORE? FAS on account of its r 


2 dvantages mentioned above,  / 


15 e } 5 
neral affections of the ſenſorium, when fulneſs 3 
or compreſſion is the cauſe, by giving too 
great a ſhock ; but are ſometimes uſeful in the 
call of partial palſies, as turbith mineral is found 
to be in the Amaurofi 7s, where there ! is no reaſon 
to apprehend any evil conſequence from the 
Tevere ſhock. We may allo reckon, perhaps, 

among .ncernal ſtimuli, | Cd, 8 8 

Maſticatories, or ſuch as are - chewed in the 
mouth; but their ſtimulus does not extend far- 
ther chan the organs employ ed | in the office of 
maſtication; indeed, the ſecrerion of "the "iS 
may ſomecimes be of ſervice. Of external ſti- 
muli, it may be obſerved, firſt, that they are ſafeſt, 
becauſe they are more commonly of. the nervous. 
kind; and, when inflammatory; we can manage 
them better; ; and when they ſhew a tendency tq 
produce hurtful conſequences, we have it more 
in our, power to remove. them. T hey are alſo ; 
more powerful generally, and efficacious. 

Heat is the chief external ſtimulus, being, as 
we obſerved in Lecture firſt, that which ſets the 
whole ſprings of the body going; it is certainly, 
therefore, of material conſequence, to keep pa- 
ralytic patients in a proper degree of Hat; and 
cold has often produced pally, 


W cal] this ire be FAT, improperly applied, 
es ih 1 becauſe 
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dechule it is peculiarly a Kimvlus * to the heart, 
_ and, at the ſame time, rarefies the blood; and ö 


this not only increaſes the compreſſion, if ſuch 
be the cavſe of. the diſeaſe, but alſo, by over- 


diſtending the veſſels, deſtroys their tone, and 


theyebyilorcaſes the diſtemper. 

Of the various ways of applying th this ftimu- 
he: the chief are, 
1. The dry heat of the baile. | 


2, The warmth from warm ſteams of ſpirits | 


of wine, c. 

3. The warm bath. 
4. The ane of ſand round the e body 
warm. 

5. The application of warm ſalt. There are 
ſomne late experiments which would Tead to 
expect particular good effects from this. 


- 


6. The application of animals cut up alive, 


which has been found of equal ſervice ; nay, 
ſuperior- to any other way of applying this 
ſtimulus ; though the ſame degree of heat may 
eaſily be had by any other of the above means: 
whether it owes its peculiar effects to its affinity 
to animal heat, we cannot ſay. 


hy 


Cold may be mentioned, as belonging to 
the W par Thus, handling ſnow ]] 
| Þ oe acts excites 


* Vide Lea, on the Frequency of the Pulſe, 


\ 
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excites a redneſs of the hands; and I have 
known it of ſingular uſe in palſies; but it muſt 
be ſuddenly applied, and the patient imme- 
diately rubbed well after it; otherwiſe, it has 
a contrary effect, as we obſerved. above. 
Blifters are among the moſt eee = 
applied by phyſicians, I have known phy- 
ſicians adviſe, with ſome propriety, to remove 
them, before they bliſter, The advantage of 
this I have found mylſclf. - | DN 
. Tues and eee and bliſters alfa, 
are imagined to be uſeful in the caſe of ſerous 
palſies, by the derivation they make; but I 
am apt to think that they may alſo be ſer- 
viceable i in other palſies, from the continued 
ſtimulus, which the inflammation "_— excite 
affords. jy $2 | Eran | 
| Rubefacentia, or uch applications as excite 
redneſs of the ſkin, may in general be reckoned 
ſtimulants. | 
_ Frifim, I am banned would be. fs 
very ſerviceable, if apphed ſufficiently long, 
which is generally neglected. It excites the 
action of all the ſyſtem. 4 
Nettles, and whipping. with rods, have been 
recommended. by ſome; but, however effica- 


cious, few will chooſe to uſe them. 3 
| Acids, 
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hte though they ſtimulate, yet their 
fiimulus is more of the inflammatory kind, 
becauſe in their naked ſtate they are too cor- 
roſive; they are combined with oil, as in the 
unguent. ad paral. of the Pbarm. Pauperun, 
which might be improved by leaving out the 
acid. vr 
The Volatile Alkali | is more a nervous ; ſtimu: 
lus, and therefore more proper. | 
The more acid, however, the alkali 1 is, the 
bene ; but it is neceſſary to unite it with oil, 
which takes off the inflammatory ſtimulus 
(which it alſo has in ſome degree), and leaves 
the nervous. 
The Antiſcorbutics abore-mentioned are ex- 
tremely powerful ſtimuli, externally applied ; 
for inſtance, muſtard : and I imagine it is more 
uſeful than bliſters ; for it gives a more ſudden 
and ſtronger ſtimulus, if mixed with water, and | 
can be removed more quickly and conveniently. 
Several other external ſtimuli are to be found 
among practical authors of eſſential and empy- 
reumatic oils; but I do not find that they are 
ſo ſtrong ſtimulants; and, if continued, are 
more inflammatory than thoſe above mentioned. 
| There is even choice made among theſe ; 


as, for inſtance, the aromatic alls, which are 
g | moſt 
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| expenſive, have been chiefly | bebe 


mended; but, if oy are to be uſed, L would : 


a6 woot „„ - 
" Refinons, or thoſe e ec gone W as ey 


are not ſo inflammatory as the aromatic. The 


Enmpyreumatic are ſtill more inflammatory. 


There is a particular kind of refined empyreu- 


matic oil of animals, called oleum de lateribus,* 
much recommended by authors who lived at 

the introduction of chemiſtry. cannot, from 
experience, g give any character of it. The ol. 
ſfuccin. one of the foffil oils, has been recom- 
mended, but not with any propriety; and 
it may be obſerved of all theſe oils in general, 
that they muſt not be applied to flaccid or 

ſwelled places, as they there diſpoſe to gan- 
grene. I have fill in reſerve to mention a 
more powerſul external ſtimulus than any, viz. 
eleFricity, of wich in ſome followi ing Lecture. 


a — 7 r 


Ra rien. 


1 HIS is a common ſubje& ; bur, however 


Common, like, moſt other i in phy ſic, 
it 


- s Vide Dr. Cullen-s 8 Na on the Empyreumati 


Animal Oils. Materia Medica. 
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it ain; of a great deal PP diſcuſſion., We 


of 


' ſhall begin, by endeavouring to AT a 


definition of this diſeaſe. 


A rheumatiſm. is a pain in the joints, com 


82 


monly inflammatory, and, ſo far as it is ſo, 
affecting the other parts at the fame time, 


free of any peculiar acrimony, or with any 
| tendency. 40 hæmorrhagy. By being inflam- 5 


matory, I mean it is attended with fever; but, 


I have added commonly, becauſe authors have 
divided it into acute and” chronical ; and fre- 
quently, in the lar there is no fever pre- 
ſent , 


I have in this definition added; that it is 
only in conſequence of the inflammation at- 


trending it, that it affects the ſyſtem in any 


other part but the joints, to diſtinguiſh it 


from the gout, which has a particular con- 


nexion with the viſcera, 


41 


* It is, perhaps, one of the moſt difficult parts, in Writing 
en any diſeaſe, to give a juft definition of it, ſuch as may 
include all the characters of the diſeaſe, and at the ſame 


time ſerve. to. diſtinguiſh it from others, by leaving. out 


every thing it has in common with them. This, I hope, | 
is done by the definition here given of rheumatiſm ; in 


which definition I only include che characters peculiar to 


it, and which diſtinguiſh it from gout, ſcuryy, pox, tooth 


ach, and lumbago hæmorrhoidalis. 


\ 


— 
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1 have dn that. it 15 no particular : 
acrimony to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe pains, 
| fimilar to rheumatic, which are excited by 
the ſcurvy, and pox, and tooth-ach : and, in 
order to eſtabliſh a difference between it and 
thoſe pains of the joints which precede he- 
morrhagy (as in the Jumbago bæmorrboidalis „ 
| T have ſaid that it is without any tendency to 
produce hæmorrhage. Let us now conſider 
more particularly the diſtinction between it 
and other diſeaſes; and firſt the Gout. Are the 
gout and rheumatiſm the ſame diſeaſe? The 
ancients did not diſtinguiſh them, but named 
them both under the term of artbritis. Boer- 
haave has perplexed this matter very much, 
by the following account which he gives of 
the rheumatiſm :---- Arihritide podagre ſcor- 
' buto' a gnatus n mus Wan depreben- 
ditur. 

Dr. Storck, one of our beſt late practical 
writers, in his firſt Anus Medicus, under the 


— 
— 


title of Arthritis, eee treats of rheuma- 


tim. „ RM 2 
I could give wniburferabile: other inſtances of 
the ſame confuſion of theſe. two diſeaſes, from 
other practical authors; but, after als I ima- 
gine, by a due attention to the following ob- 
3 0 jections, 


Tay] 


Pelton, it will appear that they a are two o very 


diftina diſtempers. 
I. Gout and rheumatiſm, 1 think, may be dif: 
tinguiſned by the ſubjects of them, as they 
differ in reſpect of ages ſex, and ex 
bans COT 

1. Rheumatiſm is a diſeaſe of all ages, 


whereas the gout commonly attacks people 


on the decay of life : however, this diſtinction 
is only to be taken in a general ſenſe ; for 1 


have ſeen a regular fit of the gout,” in a boy of | 


fourteen years of age. 
2. Some kind of difference may be raken 
from the ſex of thoſe ' who are ſubje& to it. 


The rheumatiſm belongs to both ſexes. The | 


gout is more common in men; but this is 


ſtill to be admitted as the former diſtinction, 


in a general view. Hippocrates ſays, that 
women are not ſubject, till after their men- 
ſtruation is over. I know, howeyer, that this 
does not apply to our climate ; for I have 
known women 'have the -gout before that 
evacuation diſappeared, and even ſuch as men- 
ſtruated frequently, and in great quantity and 
a creditable author informs us of a goutiſh 
paroxyſm | in a girl of ſixteen, which alſo c con- 
firms what we faid of difference. 

% 3. Tem- 


— «4 


SE. Hz 
3. 8 may afford a aitiniony 
Boerhaave tells us, that the ſangvine habit 
difpoſes chiefly to the rheumatiſm, . and corpus 
magnum plenum craſſum to the gout: but, how- 
ever, the gout frequently ſeizes on the ſangui- 
neous, and rheumatiſm on all habits; though 
I own, the feet, and thoſe of a large ſize, are 
more ſubject to the gout than others. 
II. They may generally be diſtinguiſhed. by 
Meir occaſional cauſes : that of the rheumatiſm 
is commonly external and evident; $ whereas, 
the gout ariſes generally without any obvious 
or outward cauſe. | 
The rheumatiſm 1s Magd by cold and 
moiſture : : the gout ſcarce ever is. One cauſe 
they have in common, viz. ſprains; for, if de- 
ſired to recollect, moſt patients attribute the 
firſt fit of the gout to this, as well as the rheu- 
matiſm. Often hereditary communication may 
be confidergg as the cauſe of the gout; never 
of rheumatiſm ; for though the latter may 
appear in thoſe whoſe parents have been ſub- 
Jeck to it, yet we always find chat it has, even 
in them, ariſen from external cauſes. Often the 
gout is propagated from a nephritic parent. 
III. Phyſicians have ſometimes diſtioguiſned 


them by their feat, The gout is found to 
| confine 
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'  eonfine itſelf chiefly to the joints, while the 


rheumatiſm often ſpreads along the | muſcles. 


This has been ſo. much. depended on, that Sau- 


vages, in his Pathologia Metbodica, a book 
treating principally on the diſtinctions of diſ- 


eaſes, calls the firſt dolor articulorum, * the 


rheumatiſm carnearum partium. 


But Boerhaave, on the contrary, takes no 


notice of the rheymatiſm extending to the muſ- 
cles, and therefore did not ſuppoſe any diſtin® 
tion from this; and it is certain that the gout 
often extends to the muſcles, and appears even 
ſometimes ſeated entirely in a muſcle. 
Some ſuppoſe the rheumatiſm ſeated in the 
membranes and aponeurofis of the muſcles, 
while the gout is deep ſeated in the ligament. 
This cannot afford any proper diſtinguiſhing 


mark ; and it cannot be poſſible ro know, 


from the examination of a patient, which is 


affected; for, though the gout py be ſome- 


OW, 


times handled without giving pain ànd the rheu- 


matiſm commonly does, yet this is ſometimes 


inverted ; and Boerhaave places the rheuma- 


tiſm entirely in the ligaments, © Junfuras quo- 


rumque artuum obſi dit.” But I believe, however, 
there is ſome foundation for this, and it might 
be. of uſe in the theory of the diſeaſe, It might 
E e 2 | be 


— 
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be determined (at firſt one would think) by the - 
| matter depoſited being found in the ligaments by - 
diſſection in gouty caſes; and this I awa be. 
lieved (with others), till Dr. Storck, in his 
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Annus Medicus, gave us hiſtories of a gelatinous 

matter being found depoſited in the joints and 

Iigaments, in caſes evidently rheumatic, | 
Limbert, a writer on the wandering gout, has 


| ſuppoſed that there are two ſorts of veſſels of the 
Joints, one of a finer, and one of a coarſer nature; 


and. that the gout affects the firſt, and the rheu- 


| matiſm the latter ; and by ſuppoſing the gouty 


matter to paſs into the larger order, he conſti- 


- tutes a gourte rheumatique, and, when the contrary 
happens, rheumatiſme goutteux; but this is to be 
neglected, as being downright hypotheſis. With 


reſpect to the diſtinctions from their ſeats, I 


think in general the gout is more fixed to one 
Particular part, and the rheumatiſm more apt 
to thifr, t : 


always, 


1QU 1 h this will be far from holding 


It is not a very $7 matter to diſtinguiſh them, 


according to their ſymptoms. 


With regard to the pain, or any difference 
in it, I confeſs I am at a loſs to underſtand the 
language of writers concerning it; or when 1 


90 underſtand i it, 1 do not find that the diffe- 


rel. 9 
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rence meant is. eſtabliſhed by experience, VIZ, 


the dolor lancinans in the gout, and pungens in 
the rheumatiſm. The ſwelling and redneſs are 


often ſimilar. I think no diſtinction under this 
head is to be taken, but from their effects on 
the other part of the ſyſtem. I have obſerved 
that the rheumatiſm is a diſeaſe of the joints, 
and that it only affects the other parts by the in- 
flammation it excites, and the increaſe of ck 
action of the vaſcular ſyſtem, or fever. Indeed 
this is alſo true of the gout, that it excites 
a greater action of the heart, and fever; but the 


gout, as above obſerved, is particularly con- 


nected with the viſcera, viz. the brain in the 
cranium, the lungs in the thorax, and the 


abdominal viſcera, but in an eſpecial manner 


with the ſtomach, Thus, the gout is generally 


preceded by indigeſtion, borborygmi, and coſ— 


tiveneſs; the appetite is ſometimes worſe, but 
for the moſt part keener before the paroxyſm ; 


and generally if a gouty patient is deſired to A 
reflect, he will remember that ſome particular 


affection of his ſtomach appeared before the 


fir, though he will not of himſelf mention it, as 


at other times they are ſo uſed to it. 
Theſe ſymptoms ſhew, that the gout affects 


5 che parts of the ſyſter, chiefly by means of the 


nerv QUS 
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nervous ſyſtem, which is confirmed by what 
Sydenham ſo much obſerved in, his own caſe, 
viz. that ſevere ſtudy induced it; and the ap- 


proach of a gouty paroxyſm is generally at- J 


tended with a confuſion of imagination; while, 


on the other hand, greater clearneſs than A | 


nary is felt on its retreat, 


T knew a profeſſor of great application to tha : 


particular branch of ſcience, who has often told 


® me, that, when he had any difficult problem to 


be reſolved, he generally found he could do. 


it with moſt clearneſs and perſpicuity when 


the fit of the gout, to which he was very ſub- 
ject, was going off; and accordingly: he re- 


| ſerved it till then. I believe we may add, as a 
mark of the gout's more particularly affecting 
the nervous Fat, that a fit of it is preceded 
often by a greater ſtimulus to venereal pleaſure. 

The gout often leaves the joints, and, ſeizing 
on the ſtomach, lungs and brain, induces vomit- 
ing, aſthma, and apoplexy ; whereas, ſo far as 


I * been able to learn from my own practice, 


or the information of practitioners, the rheu- 


matiſm never recedes into the internal parts. 


From the following caſe, the ſciatica ſeems to 
ariſe from both combined. I applied a bliſter to 


the ſciatic, which removed the pain ; but it im- 
| e 
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mediately attacked the ſtomach with Orr 
and pain, for which I ordered hot ſtomachic 

| medicines. Theſe removed the pain, but that 
only in proportion as it returned to the extremity. 
This method would have been very improper 
in a ſimple rheumatiſm: To ſum up what has 
been ſaid, the rheumatiſin i is an accidental di if- 
eaſe, not owing to any particular prediſpoſition, 
nor propagation from parents to children. It 
is topical, and never affects the nervous ſyſtem. 

The gout is, on the other hand, a conſti- 
tutional diſeaſe, is general, and affects the oy 
cera and nervous ſyſtem. ' 

Having thus, T think, eſtabliſhed the Hane 
tions between gout and rheumatiſm, I ſhall 
conclude with obſerving, that the two diſeaſes 
are not, as many have imagined, commutable; 
that which is rheumatiſm in young perſons, 
being turned into the gout in old. 

I indeed allow that the plenitude and eraſſi- 
tude mentioned as particular habits producing 
the gout, by Boerhaave, may ſometimes give 
riſe, in ſone meaſure, to rheumatiſ m; and 

that perſons of ſuch habits may afterwards, 
when they become old, be ſeized with the gout. . 
We come now to diſtinguiſh between rheu- 
matiſm and ſcorbutic pains; and we may firſt of 


1 . all 


$#:* 
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all obſerve, that theſe pains are never in my 
danger of being confounded with the acute Wen 
E 1 

The chu pains may 0 Aiſtinguiſhed | 
by the marks of a fcorbutic acrimony in the 
body at the ſame time, as laſſitude, fœtid 
breath, bleeding gums, livid blotches, vibices, 
&c. or the patient's having been long expoſed to 
, the cauſes known to induce ſcurvy, as animal 
| food il-cured, want of vegetables; or even if 
the pain have come on after a ſcurvy has been 
cured, without any cauſe which commonly oc- 
caſions rheumatiſm, we may attribute it to the 
remains of that firſt-mentioned diſeaſe. | 
In order to diſtinguiſh venereal pains from 
rheumatiſm, we may take notice that the bones 
are chiefly affected in the middle, and not 
painful on handling; and though ſometimes it 
may be And that Pian and muſcles are affected 
with pain, from this cauſe, yet, as in the caſe of 
ſcurvy, if venereal ſymptoms have preceded or 
attended, we may be ſure of the pox being the 
cauſe of theſe pains. 

With ſome degree of nn have 
ee the tooth- ach as a ſpecies of rheu- 
matiſm, for it affects the membranes of the muſ- 


* of the jaw, and thus reſembles it in its ſeat. 
h 1 he 


A 
4 
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The unden are ſimilar; and very often the 
ſame method of cure anſwers ; but ſtill it differs 
remarkably in this, that it always, 1 imagine, 
proceeds from the acrimony of a carious tooth, = 
In order to explain the diſtinction between 
the lumbago and hemarrhoidalis, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take notice of the Stahlian- doctrine 
of diſeaſes. 5 1 
The Stahlians imagine all diſcaſes ariſe from 
plethora, and are attended with a tendency a 
to hæmorrhage; and hence a kind of diſeaſe is 
eſtabliſhed by them, which they call a congeſtion, | 
when this tendency is not ſufficient to bring 
about the hæmorrhagy; and of this kind, ſay 
they, is the rheumatiſm, where the molimen be- 
norrbagicum is not ſufficient to produce, an 
actual diſcharge of blood. Thus far they are fight, 
that hæmorrhagies are generally preceded / by 
pains, reſembling the rheumatic ; as a nafal hæ- 
morrhagy is is often preceded, by ſuch Pains i in the 


thorax, and. the hamorchoidal or "menſtrual 
flux, in the parts near the ſeats of theſe fluxes, 
and the back in particular. 0 The lumbago be- 
4 morrboiggtic, is known from proper humane, 
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being periodic and CS upon 8 | 
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5 1 thus, oy think, tbaröögbly Ali, 
b 92 guiſhed Nt diſtemper, from thoſe other com- 
Fx  Plaints with which it may be confounded, F ſhall 
proceed to conſider the proximate cauſe of i it, 
=—_ confining myſelf to the * acute rheumatiſm ; 3 As 
1 indeed I have done, in a great meaſure, in whit 
| _ w: has been already kid down relating to this 
| ſubject. On ia it a | 
1 The acute rheumatiſin, then, i is . an inllam- 
watory nature, as appears from the fever, with 
. Which. it is attended. The Gzinels of the blood, 5 
| the Pain, tenſion, and redneſs of the NR af 
fected. | 
5 \1Jaflammation. in general cocks in the in- 


creaſed impetus of the b blood into obſtrudted 
Veſſels. E | 
This i is the < common idea; ; but Pf. | Haller 

" y #5 of late E raifed 1 ſome objections to obſtruction 
EE wa” having ſhare in inflammation. He has made | 
ſome experiments by throwing ligatures' over 
blood. veſſels, and did not fifid any inflamma- 
tion fucceed: in his microſcopical obſeryations 
en obſtructed veſſels, alſo, (ke tells us) ih live 
aninials, he diſcovered 1 no inflammation ; and he 
| 5 . 75 5 ined. RUSS 153493977 'obſeryes, 


3 


— 


t 1. 


obſerves)"thit Bene 18 produced by tying * 0 


umbilical cord in children. I cannot but think, 


however, that Haller has not been very accurate | 
in his facts: for, let any man paſs a ligature 


about his finger, and he will ſome time” after 
feel pain, tetifion; and "redneſs ariſe; and if 4 
ligature is kept for ſbine length on the leg or 
arm, the blood, if drawn from it, will be found 
ſizy. I cannot ſay that I myſelf have ever ade 
this trial, but it is well afcertained. 


We have the ſtrongeſt analogy | for obſtruction a 
| taking place in rheurhdciſen ; for corns, callus of 


broken bones, the depofition of chalky matter 


by the gout, and eſchars, (in all which the 


neighbouring veſſels are obſtructed) are attended 
with pains Gimilar to rheumatiſm ; and, like it, 
they encreaſe and ariſe on a change of weather, 
the approach of heat, or the heat of tlie bed, 


where there is a rarefaction of the blood in hs 
part. As cold is the common occafional cauſe 


of rheumatiſm, the obſtruction is pltſbduced by 


its conſtricting the ſurface; but we muſt allo ß 


to Haller, that obſtruction alone is not ſuffi- 
cient to excite inflammation t there muſt alfo 
be an increaſed impetus of the blood; for the 
Bellinean doctrine is now generally given up. 
What] is then the peculiar circumſtance in the 

n | obſtruction 
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r | 
obſtruQtion that takes place i in cheumatiſan, that | 

: produces this increaſed,, impetus 2, It is that 

| imitation given by the ſpaſm, attending. the 

obſtruction... Rheumatiſmis;commonly induced 

| 1 by cold being applied to a part which has firſt 

1 been heated, and. conſequently had the. blood 

1 in it raxefied, and its. veſſels diſtended. This 

præternatural diſtenſion, has evidenly a tendency 

JJ produce ſpaſm, and conſequent... irritation ; ; 

1 1 for, in the caſe of hemorrhagy, the diſtenſion 

i of the. veſſels would not. be ſufficient of itſelf to 

i occaſion the. flow; but, by inducing ſpaſm, it 
35 gies an. irritation, and increaſes thereby the 

= | impetus of the blood, and en the 7 oh is 

1 produce. il | 

There is therefore, „ an irritation 
from the ſudden contraction of over-dilated veſ⸗ 
ſels: we alſo find the dilatation of contracted veſ⸗ 
fels. to produce this diſeaſe; as the ſudden ap- 
plication, of ſtrong heat after cold ; and this 
| ſon why it, and all inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes, are, > a8 common in the ſpring, immediately 
after the cold weather, as when winter ſucceeds 
the hotter ſeaſons. 

In the ſame manner, chough, in ithe Cor EDS RN 
the acrimony of the carious tooth produces an 
eee diatheſis; * this acrimony will 

: often 
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often ſubſiſt, without occaſioning pain, till the 
application of rene heat or a is ar 


3 7 


1 x Sts 

We Nie now only an hat: ena 
oa. in general, is preſent, and the cauſe of 
rheumatiſm; but let us enquire what” is, the 
peculiarity of the inflammation that takes Pins 
. 


* 


Boerhaaye * han Aiſtingviſhed | the. different 


| indy of inflammation according to the diffe- 


rence. in the veſſels, 'in which it takes place; ; 


thus the. phlegmon (he ſays) is ſeated in the 


fanguiferous capillaries, or thoſe of the firſt 
order, the eryſipelas in the ſecond kind. A 
third ſpecies in a + third ſort of veſſels. This 


is mere theory, and is not in the leaſt ſupported 


by fact or obſervation. I am rather inclined | 


pA <S + # 


0 conſider inflammation as differing, ac- 
cording to the parts in which it is ſituated, 
viz, phlegmon is firuated in the cellular mem- 

brane. 1 
This appears by . Which i is alone 
the produce of chat ſpecies of inflammation, 
ens 


» Aph. 122. Pocrhaave! 3 opinion concerning them. 5 
1 Boerhadve calls the cauſe of rheumatiſm, Inflam- 
atio in atteriis. hympbaticis membranarum. -... 
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had been 
Storck mentions, in his Annus Medicus, ſome 


— > 
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being always placed there; eryfipelas in the 
rete mucoſum, between the fkin and cuticle, pro- 


ducing blifter, which has its ſeat there. Now, 
che inflammation in rheumatiſm has its place 
in the more compact membranes of the muſ- 


cles. ©- It does not produce any ſuppüration, 


unleſs by communicating in flartimiation' to' the 


cellular membrane. This Boerhaave has ob- 


ſerved; er" it occaſions the effuſion We a # work 
Har fluid. 1 3c : 
With teßird to the daher ketenaiig) all in- 


| Damnation, J cannot determine whether it is 


merely owing to diſtenſion or the effolion of 
ſome” liquor; but I begin to think extrayafarion 
moch more common "than is 5 A key 


. : 


#32. 4 & 


mend, that he found fuch an An of . 
a fluid in many diſſections of morbid bodies that 
affected with the rheuſmatiſin; and 


caſes of rheumatic pains which (he ſays) f in vain 
he had long attempted to remove by producing 
a reabſorption,. and afterwards. agreed with the 
furgeon to lay open, when there was a quantity 
of gelatinous liquor diſcharged from the affected 
part. There is ſomething in De Haen's Chap- 
| | 1 8 ter 
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6 er De Morbo Corario, of the fame kind ; but he 
has not been Gently! accurate on the [Ute 
ject. 3 
| believe, i in the ontigmts in this houſe, at PREY 
ſent, there are. ſome inſtances of this FRtTATA- 


Is there any acrimony or lentor in the N 


tiſm? Though acrimony excites rheumatic-like \ 
pains (as we have ſeen) in other diſeaſes, as 
tooth-ach, pox, ſcurvy, yet we have excluded 
it from the definition of rheumatiſm; and it is 
evidently no caule of it, fince it is induced by 
cold; and if it be ſaid, that by expoſure to cold 
air, ſome morbific matter may be inhaled, 1 
anſwer that the application of cold iron to an 
over-heated part will as infallibly indute the 
"diſeaſe, as cold air. With reſpect to lentor, 
this was a ſtate of the fluids, in inflammation, 
firſt introduced, or at leaſt ſuppoſed, by the 
E Carteſians, and adopted by the followers of 
Bellini and Boerhaave. The only argument 
from fact in ſupport of its exiſtence,” is the 
appearance of the inflammatory cruſt in inflam- 
mation. As this doctrine is beginning now to | 
"loſe all ground, I need not reft long on the 
confutation of it; ſuffice ir to obſerve, that this 
inflammatory « cruſt is ſometimes perceived, when. 
2 | f / 2 there 
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5 "tive is no inflamriation, that there 18 a8 much 
bol it in the blood in the healthy ſtate, but that 
inflammation has a power to ſeparate it, or at 


leaſt to make it ſeparate; and that it is no 


cauſe, but an effect of inflammation, fince, on 
the beginning « of it, or immediately before, the 


| a blood has no ſuch cruſt; and, on the applica- 
tion of a ligature for 2 time, (as above) I 


is Produ ced. 
Of the Cure of 4 aan. Ruaf jim.” 


The chief gent of cure is to 115 the 


2 i 
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impetus of the blood, or, as ſome would expreſs 


it, to take off the irritation in the partes. 


With this view, plebotomy has been 1 | 
—_ ſince phyſicians began to diſtinguiſh | 


7 this, diſeaſe from others; but this practice has 
been carried to the greateſt length here in Scot- 
land. I have known, in this country both arms 


ſet. a bleeding at once, and 12 02. or 11b. taken 
from each. There can be no poſitive. rule laid 
3 em. with reſpect to the quantity of blood to 


be taken: it muſt be determined by the degree 


of fexer PR: Boerhaave mentions the . 


„ + +% 


is | moſt gone, and 4 5 bleeding would be 
entirely 


F 


L 2256 1 


ſhould repeat the venæſection four times, and 


it well. Huxham, on the other hand, in his 
Epidemics, approves of a ſpare uſe of this eva- 
cuation ; and the French now (though we at 


bleeding from them) are of the ſame mind. 
Thus Lieutaud approves of little bleeding, and 


or ten days. To give my opinion on this 
repaired (a common argument adduced by the 


yet in ſome gaſes I have ſeen that even this was the 
caſe, when much blood- letting and hzmorrhagy 


dangerous conſequences; z ſo that I can confirm 


— 


entirely — Sydenham thinks we * 25 


a late writer adviſes it five times. Dr. Pringle, 
a Scotch phyſician, though he does not deter- 
mine the quantity or the number of times, 
ſeems to lean with his countrymen to copious 
bleeding. The reaſon he gives for it is, that 
rheumatic patients are always found to bear 


firſt ſeem to have learnt the practice of large 


adduces the experience of Marquet, who, having 
at firſt practiſed profuſe phlebotomy, found that 
it protracted the complaints of his patients for 
years; and that, by becoming afterwards more 
ſparing, he had often cured the diſeaſe in eight 


matter, though I allow that blood is very eaſily 


advocates for the copious uſe of phlebotomy), 


were joined; and it induces weakneſs of tedious and 
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Nr. Marguer 8 obſervations, by obſerving chat j 
have ſeen by ſuch a practice the acute converted. 
into the chronic rheumatiſm, which; (as I will en- | 
deayour to ſhew.in treating of it particularly after- | 
Wards) is a Kind of torpor, or even almoſt palſy. 

For this reaſon I would recommend bleeding, 
not in ſuch quantity. as to weaken the ſyſ- 
tem, but only to remove the i irritation. Hence 1 
think topical bleeding by leeches or cupping, and 
ſcarification, is to be preferred 1 bleeding in 
the arm z and the cuppiog and ſcarification to the 
leeches, as we can better meaſure the quantity 
taken away. There are many caſes, however, 
in which cupping cannot be applied; as when 
the knees, elbows, or wriſts, are affected; and i in 
theſe leeches muſt be uſed. But even here we 
may go to exceſs, and hurt the tone of the part. 
Dr. Pringle, in a note to his ſecond edition, ſays, | 
that he has ſeen twelve leeches applied to the 
affected part for three days with ſucceſs; but 
though it very probably has remoyed the ſymp- 
toms, I am inclined to think, that, if he had 
examined afterwards, he would have found ſome. 
ſymptoms of chronic rheumatiſm or weakneſs 
induced. 1 would only apply four or five, and 
allow'them to take as much blood as poſſible; 


5 and chis method of local N 1 have always 
found | 


— * — 


bound ſucceſsful, both in my own practice pri 1 
vately, and in this houſe. Laſt yur we had a 
good many inſtances of it here, 
It may be obſerved; that the bleeding de Jors 
not act by revulſion of derivation; otherwiſe, by 
_ being performed at a diſtance; it would be 
moſt efficacious; nor by evacuation of ma- 
bific matter, as we have proved chat no ſuch 
thing is preſent. 
Let us now ſee the different inen i reme- 
| dies i in rheumatiſm. As ia purging; in this diſ- 
order; it is now generally agreed; that the me⸗ 
dicines uſed with that intent ſhould be of the 
antiphlogiſtic kind, and not acrid, as neutral 
ſalts, &c; It is evident that Sydenham was off 
this opinion; and though he was unacquainted 
with the milder cachartics now known, we 
find that he preſcribed the mildeſt he could; 7 
Pringle does not uſe them; and Lieutaud fays, „ | | 
he would only approve them towards the end of | 
the fever. Mead recommends them, © nf fe- | 
bris obftat.” For myſelf, I do not find by obſer- if 
vation that cathartics have any efficacy here. 
But as coſtiveneſs is an attendant on rheuma- 
tiſm, and ſtimulates thewhole ſyſtem; I would 
keep the belly ſoluble by the uſe of laxative 
2 12885 
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* The food ſhould be of the antiphlogiſtic kind, y 
| eee vegetable, and, to uſe Dr. Cheyne's 


expreſſion, the lighteſt. By this . the diſ- 


. eaſe is often cured. 


I have now esc ay uſe ay bleeding, 
glyſters, and low diet, in the cure of acute rheu- 


3 matiſm; and J have ſeen very few inſtances in 


which it did not yield to theſe. However, re- 
courſe is often had to another OT of internal 
practice, \ EEE; ue 
Sudorifics ; and there i is * Ae of opi- 
tions with reſpect to theſe. Dr. Clarke, a late 
phyſician in this place of deſerved reputation in 


the practice of phyſic, after once or twice bleed- 


ing, depended entirely on them for the cure; 
and was very often ſueceſsful. He kept the 
ſweating for the ſpace of ſome dasz and though 
the pains were at firſt increaſed, yet at length they 


were entirely removed. I have however ſeldom 
imitated the Doctor in this part of his practice; 
for there are very few that can bear to liave the 


ſweat kept up ſo long, and fewer are attentive 
to guard againſt the accidents of cold, &c. 
which, by ſuddenly ſtopping the ſweat, increaſes 
the diſeaſe. I find, however, that Dr. Brock- 


* recommend the ſame Practice: : others, 


e again, 


29 ] 
apa thigk it increaſes the pains conſtantly F 
and we find, that Dr. Pringle, therefore, avoids 
the uſe offudorifics; and, when he is ordering 
ſuch medicines as have a tendency to produce 
2 ſweat, adds, that we ſhould take care not to 
give them in ſuch quantity as to have that effect. 
Lieutaud, alſo, does not give them a place in 
his own practice, but only mentions them as 
given by Marquet. For my part, I would not 
be alarmed at the increaſe of the pains at the 
beginning of the ſweat, becauſe the fever is 
then increaſed; but if, after nine or ten hours, 
they continue greater, and the pulſe does not 
become ſofter and flower, the ſweat muſt by 
no means be urged farther ; for, when it was, I 
| have ſeen it bring on a violent fever. A great 
deal of the advantage of ſudorifics will no doubt 
depend on the carefulneſs of the patient and 
attendants in ſhunning the above-mentioned 
accidents ; a great deal alſo on the n 


medicines employed. | 
The milder ſudorifigs, as n ſage 
tea, vinegar whey, &cœ if they excite a ſweat, it 
will be the ſafeſt of any; as it is leaſt apt to excite 
fever; though even theſe, or the moit ſimple 


diluents, v will e it in ſome degree. 
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removing the febrile ſpaſin, as I believe it has, 


Gf the ſtronger Sede medicines, the fixtt i 
Shall mention is . guage, which has Been of late 
much recommended in this diſeaſt, and is very 


. : proper, in as far as it is diaphoretie and laxative; 
bdut as it has à conſiderable ſtimulus before it 


produces ſweat; I think it ſhould not be uſed, 


except in ſuch acute rheumatiſtns as are n 


appremhed to chronie.. | 
The volatils allali, 38 it is en * eu 


Saales, and its effects tranſitory, is ſafer ; 3 but 

| In very acute rheumatiſms I ſtill think it dan- 
gerous. Lieutaud ranks it among the acrid; 
which ſhould be ſhunned, while Pringle gives it 
in a remarkably great quantity, viz. 10 gr. of 
ſalt of hartſhorn, every four hours. Indeed it is 


ambiguous, whether he means it as a ſudorific, 
in that note to his ſecond edition where he 


- mentions this; but it is evident, that in ſuch 
quantity it infallibly would act as ſuch. Anti- 


mony has been given in the rheumatiſni, merely 
to raiſe a diaphoreſis; but it is hardly ever uſeful, 
unleſs it be made to act gs a ſudorific. Though 
this medicine inereaſes che action of the heart 
and veſſels, yet, if it has a ſpecific quality of 


it deſerves the * to any of the acrid 
cs. ; | 
; 11 


e 
If this bg allowed, what are the preparatiang 
of antimoly” to be preferred? Pr. Huxham 


not anſwer with me, nor other phyſicians that 
1 know, of more practice. In ſmall doſes it 


does not affect the ſkin; and in large it pro- 
duces vomiting, and is thrown out immediately 


on its arrival in the ſtomach. The fartar eme 


tic is preferable, but it is liable to the ſame 
objections in a leſſer degree; and therefore J 
would chooſe the ſulphureo-reguline preparations, 
and of thoſe chiefly James's Powder; ſince no 


imitation ve have been _ to make ** it has | 


been equally efficacious, 

Dover's Powaer, coating of. jpecacunnha 
and opium, is given in rheumatiſm; but as it is 
very acrid, .it aggravates the acute rheumatiſm, 
if it does not carry it off, as I myſelf have ſcen. 
Another: objection to ĩt is, that opium in general, 
though by leſſening the ſenſibility it for a time 
removes the pain, yet (whateyer be the reaſon) 
in all inflammatory caſey, + and conſequently here, 
it makes it recur again with more violence: 
theſe are the acrid ſudorifics, with my opinion of 
them. With regard to thoſe of the cooling and ſe- 
dative kind, as #itre, volatile tartar, Glauber's Salt, 


lity 


ag 0 other neutral ſalts, they a are from tliat qua- | 
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kity applied in cherimatiſin, as will; | 
inflammatory diſorders. To thoſe 


Wall other 
agle joins 


che exhibition of campbor, which, though acrid, 
s ſedative, and may therefore be proper. That 


author, however, gives theſe medicines ſo as not 


to ſweat, as we before obſerved; and, in this, 
late practitioners generally agree with him, I 
find, on the other hand, that Dr. Brockleſby 


uſes nitre in very great quantity. He deſires 
two drachms of it to be diſſolved in 2 1b. of 
water-gruel, and orders this to be drank in ſuch 
quantity, as that 3 x. may be taken in a day. 
As k know no caſe where this has been tried, 1 
can only ſay, fiat experimentum ; though I own 
T fuſpe&t there are few wha could take in fo 


much; fince I have known,” in ſome inſtances, _ 


giv. purge, and in others even 3 i. excite vo- 
miting. Laſt year two countrymen got by miſ> 


take from a laboratory in the town zx. of nitre, 


inſtead of Glauber's ſalts, and both ſwallowed 


it: one of them was immediately made free by 


vomiting it, but the other continued for ſome 


time with ſevere 980 in his . and 


. purging. 811 fr bY 


Though the banks 55 its tonic power, aggra- 
vates the inflammatory fymptoms, yet, when the 


"ah ” is in ſome degree taken off, which is 
8 N judged 


ct 233 1 
judged of md; in the proper << of 


the urine, it is recommended in acute rheuma- 
tiſm, and may be uſed, as it will tend to pre- 
vent that torpor which, when we come to treat 
of the chronic rheumatiſm, we ſhall ſee that 
the diſeaſe is apt to induce. 1 cannot, how- 


ever, ſpeak on | this head tram my own expe- 


tes þ + © Alias; 


rience. 


rheumatiſin, arm fomentations have been ap- 


plied, as in all other pains: but we now find 


from experience, that they are hurtful in the 
beginning, while the ſurface is conſtricted, as 
their heat ſtimulates. 
diſapproves of warm dry applications, recom- 
mends cataplaſms of poppies and hyoſeyamus: 
but though ſuch narcotics might alleviate the 
pain in the mean time, I would diſapprove of 
them, for the ſame reaſon as in the caſe of the 
internal uſe of opiates in Dover's Powder. 


 Embrocations of ſpirituous and acrid ſub- 


ſtances I would diſapprove of, as they. are apt 
to increaſe the inflammation z and, by their 
_ odour, they prevent leeches from being en 
to the parts affected. 

Bliſters are very commonly uſed, 2 may be 


ſerviceable, by taking off the ſpaſm of the part; 
but 


Hh hs 


Among the external remedich uſed in acute. 


Dr. Storck, though he 
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5 7 7 apt to remove from one Ci to "Wy ad 
becauſe they ſtichulate at the ſame time, n — A 
prevent topical bleeding. TT 

Thus much for the cure e of the Me wer 
matiſm. N 


Or THE Sn ð RREUNHATISN. 


| „ the Seute cheümatiſm may ſublilt in 2 

| | Th great variety of degrees, and runs gradually 

z into the chronic, it may ſometimes in practice 

| be difficult to diſtinguiſh them from each er 
The principal marks are, 

* 4. That fever 1 is abſent i in the la rheu- 

matiſm. This, howeyer, f is not at all certain; 

for if it were preſent to-day, and diſappeared 

to-morrow, we could not from thence con- 

clude that the acute had changed into the chro- 

nic. 

1 That the piood is not fizy in the Fe 

3 _ Pringle at firſt ſuppoſed that it was ſo in 

5 every rheumatic caſe, and conſidered i it as a teſt 

1 fie the ſoldiers being really ſick, or only feigning 

emſelyes 6, | He 1 is now convinced that this | 
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is not the FR and I am certain of it from 

experience. 3 i 

_ in "his Sheets. the fwelling and 
fedneſs of the pained part are gone. 

4. Though it is true that the pains in 8 

rheumatiſm are often aggravated by heat, yet 


| when ſuch aggravation does not ariſe from heat, 


we may be ſure the diſeaſe i is not the acute. 

15 Let us now ſee what difference there is in 
the nature of theſe two kinds of rheumatiſm : : 
and, 


* 


;oflammation. | 
2. In the chronic there is MOT a torpor in 


the veſſels, as has been already hinted, and 


appears from the degree of palſy often attending 
it. Indeed there appears to me a very great 
affinity between theſe two diſeaſes; for palſy is 
alſo often preceded or attended by it. Vide Du 
Haen, de Morbo Coxario. Storck, in that chap- 


ter of his Aunus Medicus, intitled De Paraliſe 
and Apoplexia, evidently deſcribes our diſeaſe. n 


Linnæus ſhews how ill they can be n 


I. Though the ſpaſm in the part affected ia 
not entirely off in the chronic, as appears from 
the rigidity of the part; yet it is not ſo great 
as to give the degree of irritation that excites | 
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and laſtly, 'colics dom the ary bely-ach of i 


Weſt- Indies, to our cholera morbus, are as often 


attended with rheumatic as paralytic ſymptoms, 
or with a mixture of both, as may be ſeen in 


Huxham's Opuſculum de Colico Damnonienſe, a 


particular ſpecies of colic in the cyder countries, 


ariſing from the too frequent uſe of that liquor. 
The ſum of this is, that ſuch rheumatiſm has 


1 and 2 by that means — 


5 
x 
N. 


always inflammation joined to it, while the 
chronic has a paralytic tendency. 
How the acute rheumatiſm: produces this 
*paralytic tendency, or torpor in the chronic, i is 
no eaſy matter to determine, as it depends on 
the nervous power, whoſe nature we are 55 far 
too little acquainted with. 122 
I ſhall only obſerve, that we commonly con- 
ſider the ſenſorium as always active with reſpect 
to the organs of motion, as paſſive as to thoſe 
of ſenſe. I could, however, produce inſtances 
where the contrary of both happens, viz. the 
organs of motion communicate effects to the 


ſegnſorium, and the ſenſes are acted on by it. 


Now this being the caſe, reſiſtance at the nerves 
of motion may be propagated to the u 


of 
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Of the Cure ” the 2 2 . 


5 The indication of che Is 50 tak olf the 
ſtricture, which is to be done by exciting the 
action of the torpid nervous Hitem i in general, 


and that of the veſſels of the part in particular.” 5 
From this it is evident, that whatever has 4 
tendency to weaken, will be improper ; | and 


conſequently both topical and general bleeding. 
Though 1 in 2 recent chronic rheumatiſm, where 
it was to be ſuſpected that all the inflammation 
was not gone, I would uſe topical N 
with leeches. * 

Other evacuants have been uſed, chen pur- 


2 gatives, of which. Dr. Mead recommends. the | 


mercurial kind; bur j in this I have followed 82 
without ſucceſs. e 

Of the internal ſtimuli the lame are ud 2s 
recommended in the palſy. Our famous Dr. 


CS © oe 


Pitcairn was particularly fond of the oil of t tur- . 


pentine (belonging to the balſamics), which he 
uſed to the quantity of z1i, in obſtinate chronic 
rheumatiſms—ſee his Pupil Cheyne | on the Gout. 
Sudorifics may be uſed, unleſs when there is 


reaſon to think that the ſenſorium is affected by. 
the diſtenſion of its blood-veſſels. Dover . 


= Powder has of late been much uſed with this 
| 5 intent, 


7 
r 
— Ine 70s , 
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intent, and I * ſeen it of great e but 


this is only from 1 its ſudorific quality; and it is 
| a queſtion, if 1 it 1s. not in ſome degree hurtful, by 


Its narcotic power. The chief cure of the 
chronic rheumatiſm is to be expected from ex- 


5 ternal remedies, as the diſeaſe 1; is local. T heſe | 


are enumerated by Du Haen, in his chapter De 
Morbo Coxario, after Hip ippocrates; ; and he men- 
tions firſt the burn ing the part with a hot iron, 


a practice much uſed by the Ancients, and ftill 


by the Aſiatics. It is probably a 2 very efficacions 


remedy ; but being too harſh' for any of our 
. Patients in this part of the world to allow of it, 


it has been neglected, till, of late, a ſurgeon at 
Lyons has rencwel 250 Neben ed the uſe 
of it, Dry cupping 18 uſed by Du Haen with 
ſucceſs ; but our want of addreſs here in apply- 
ing it, renders it inconvenient. The moiſt is 
already excluded. Bliſters are much more com- 


mon than either of the two former external re- 
| medies : : Boerhaave applied them ſucceſſively to 


the number of four, and by this means cured 
himſelf of an obſtinate ſciatica. Few, however, 
of our patients would admit of ſuch a continued 


uſe of them. We may obſerve, that though, for 


the purpoſe of bliſtering, cantharides are com- 


| monly uſed, and is the eaſieſt application, yet 
Pr. Storck prefers other medicines, and par- 


4 : ticularly 


1 5 1 
dcularly *rilfatieutul; and, I believe, with pros 
riety, as the ulceration remains longer. Lhare 
obſerved it remain eight or ten days. The ame 
may be ſaid of the uſe of muſtard, as 2 bliſter.” 
Next to bliſters, iſſues and ſetons are to be | 
confidered.” They have been found uſeful in 
the diſeaſe of which we are treating; but their 
operation is not eaſily acoounted for. They are 
moſt commonly ſuppoſed to act by the diſcharge 
of ſome morbific matter; but the preſence of - 
this has been already denied. Bliſters not only ' + 
act here as ſtimulants; but alſo by the ſwelling 
they excite, which, by occaſioning an effuſion, 
takes off the diſtenſion, which is preſent in the 
 yeſſels of the part. Now, it is probable, ſetons 
and iſſues, by the ſame means, viz. conſtantly i 
unloadin 8 the veſſels, . their N | I 
effects, | 
There is no id ſubſtanee almoſt, which, 
being applied to the ſkan, irritates it, but may 
| be uſed, and moſt of them really have, in the pe 
chronic rheumatiſm ; ſo that there is nothing 
extraordinary in Du Haen's uſe of varniſh, or a 
ſolution of maſtic in ſpirit of wine, nor his calr . i 
viva with ſoap or oil. There ſeems to have | 
been little choice made in the different ſub= 4 
Rances * this kind; but Were! is none which L i, 1 
would mm 


— — — 
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would n ond: which W this 5 


head as well as that of bliſters, when, applied only! fo 
long as to excite heat andredneſs without ſwelling, 
Fomentations, poultice, and the warm bath, may 


be ranked all together, as their principal operation 


is by their heat. Baths of warm water are of excel- 


Tent uſe, as are thoſe of the mineral thermæ, or 


he Bath in England, Aix in Germany, & c. 
which are remarkable for curing the diſorder in 


queſtion. I cannot imagine that the virtue of . 
thole ſprings is in any degree owing to their 


impregnation, fince the ſubſtance they contain 


can be taken in ſo ſmall a quantity ; and I have 
known: caſes where the aſſiduous uſe of the 


common hot bath'for an equa] ſpace of time has 


been as ſerviceable. Indeed becauſe the moſt. 
of patients have more confidence in theſe warm 


ſprings, they continue longer in the uſe of chem, 


and are on that account more benefited by 


Poultices or fomentations of the emollient 


kind, may be thought to be of a particular ſer- 


vice, when there is a rigidity in any of the 


_— of warm er impregnated, with bitters 


affected parts; but to me they ſeem only uſeful 


In as far as they retain the heat longer than the 


warm water. Neither do I find that the appli- 


and 
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81 Ane have any peculiar advantages + 
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- Narcotic; hs the pag 42 Waun 0 uſed 2 
by Storck, will, 1 am afraid, be apt to protract 


te diſeaſe, or at leaſt, if the pains be removed, 
leave the part weakened or deprived of its mo- 
tion, as 1 have ſeen the Caſs from the uſe of our 
belſam. anodynum. e 


In the caſes given us by Dr. Storck,of he” cures _ 


performed by cicuta (which we will not pretend 
to rank under the narcotics, its modus agendi 
being quite a myſtery), there are ſome inſtances 


of- this diſeaſe, and 1 think I have ſeen it of 
ſervice here. There is another vegetable, of the ; 


poiſonous kind, viz. bay-leaves, which Dr. Lan- 
griſ has ſhewn to pofleſs a conſiderable power 
of changing the ſyſtem, and that may, if pro- 
perly exhibited, be uſeful even internally, 

Their external application I have known to 
be of ſervice; and 1 am accordingly giving 
them to a patient in the houſe at preſent. Fric- 
tion with a cloth or the fleſh-bruſh, is very 
powerful in exciting the circulation, and the 
action of the nervous power. It has been known 
to cure this 1 alone; but there are few 


patients. who e can be | brought to continue that 
Nel 4 "NF 045 014%  Y on 
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long uſe of it neceſſary. for. this purpoſe, » 


its effects are ſo little obvious at firſt. 15 8 


Lieutaud, whom we have ſo often och to 


. has ſuggeſted ſtill another kind of cure, 


iz. the exerciſe of the affected part, which he 
F 3 extremely ſerviceable to thoſe patienty 
whom de could bring to try it; a thing not very 
eaſily done, as it is ſo painful at firſt. I am apt 


to think, that there is great reaſon to expect 


adyantage from this; though I never uſed it as 
a remedy; becauſe. we ſind, that people who, 
while labouring under the chronic. rheumatiſm, 
are obliged, from theit occupation, to take exer- 
ceiſe, are gradually relieved, as. that exerciſe is 
continued. This is found to take place in horſes. 
Electricity 14s. the. laſt external medicine I ſhall 
mention, and, according to my former propel, 


: conſider i its. py MES virtue in 3 5 
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4. applied to Medicine, Auch 


IIIE bee of electricity to the cure of 
diſeaſes, is à ſubject that has been much can- 


vaſſed of la late; and chere a are very various opi- 


5 nions 


Sue 15 * | Vide p. 340, « on the Cure 7 5 Pal, 


nions concerding its virtue. In this country it 
is very doubtfully ſpoken of. Unluckily, when 
it was firſt introduced into the practice of phy- 
lie, an Italian phyfic cian publiſhed many no- 
torious falſehoods relating to it; which being. 
diſcovered by the experiments of his country- 
men, tended very much to diſcredit it. In 
France, alſo, a ſet of phyſicians and philoſophers, 
having entered into an enquiry into its medical 
powers; gave an unfavourable account of it; 
and Dri Muſchenbroeck, in his poſthumous 
works, which, however were finiſhed before his 
death, diſapproves er of its TIRES pied | 
to medicine. 
On the other hand, be tes eg Wint- 
ringham, and others, have, by their expefithents, 
added to ſeverul that have been made in this 5 
e confirmed and ſtrengthened the opi- 
ma of its virtues ; but if we compare the atten 8 | 
tion that has been given to all theſe laſt- Hen 55 
tioned experiments, tlie diligence with which 
they have been proſecuted; and that in che eyes 
of the public, and the teſtimony by which they | 
are ſupported; with the inaccuracy of the firſt” | 
facts, aghinſt the uſe f this active maker“ we | 
cannot heſitate 1 in determining i in its s favour. ' E7- - 
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Let us now ſee, from different accounts given 


| of i it, what are its e ele on the human 


> , * 
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people at. the ſame time, found that, after the 


fas 7 : 8 | 
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machine had been applied, the guigknels: of the. 
pulſe was increaſed from 3 to-x, but in general 


to z. It was from, this increaſe: of the pulſe's' 


quickneſs, that Muſchenbroeck concluded that 
electricity was hurtful + but it is well known 1 
that there are men caſes in which ſuch an * 
is deſired. 5 FR 
Xs — 1 1 that the hear of 
the body is increaſed by it. | 
3. Obſtructed menſes have been 3 5 "Ad | 
when there was no obſtruction, the menſes have 


been made to flow ſooner than their uſual period, 
even while the woman was under operation. 


I hve ſome acount of this 1 effect oe Dr. 
Franklin. i I 113 3692-£ 1819 £01 
4. It reſtores . or r emaciated limbs to 
che fulneſs which they naturally poſſeſs... 
e increaſes-perſpiration, as wei find by all 


| the trials that are made of it; and this is con- 


firmed by its producing eons This _ 


næu er ves. 23] 
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6. When * to any of the end of _ 
nee has been ſound to increaſe that 


peculiar excretion. Thus, applied to the tongue, 2 
it raiſes a copious ſalivation; to the eye, a flow 
of tears; and to the car, a 1 n * 


_ ear-wax. | . 

7. It is fond, to focal any: hace which i is 
neceſſary to the health of ſome people, and even 
ſometimes produces ſuch eruptions, where the. 


besen had not been uſed to have them * 


8. It promotes 8 e n x 

From all theſe effects it appears to be a pow- 
erful ſtimulant to the ſanguineous ſyſtem'; bur 
every experiment ſhows that it is ſo in a remark- 
able degree to the nervous; for it always (when 
it does not produce a perfect cure) reſtores 
motion while it is adding. Hence its uſe in 
palſy, ſo much confirmed by the experience of 


Sauvages and others. That author, aur of fiſty 


paralytic patients, on whom he tried it, cured 
twenty-five, and the others were all remarkably: 
relieved by it. Hence, too, I have ordered it 
in chronic rheumatiſm; and as a proof of its uſe 
in that diſeaſe, ſce De Haen, De morha Coxario. 
When it has failed, I imagine there has been 
ipme other diſorder at te Bottom chan that tor- 
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. por Thave mentioned as taking place there. The 
wart of ſucceſs may ariſe from two wachs in 'the 


E application of electrieity, viz. . 2 161199509 


. From not applying it for a 


r By a review of the caſts! in which it 


has been found beneficial, there will ſcarce ann 


| be obſerved, where it has had any good effect 


for foine- days. Many caſes have _— been 


reliexed after its uſe for werks together. Some 
have required months; and De Haen F en 


its being uſed for ſix months, without any ad- 
vantage, and after al, by ran en in ne it, 


e run n i i 2d 10 


From not uſing a Lulſtient a 0 it. 
De Haen has uſed it to a degree above any thing 


ever attempted in this country, viz.” for one 


g of an hour together, during Which time 
he gave one hundred ſhocks; and that avthor 


7 lays, that it never does n in whatever tes 
| gree it is applied. 


In this, however, I am _ uaded he FRO too 
far; and I think there is a caſe which proves it, 
related by himſelf, though not in what he writes 


concerning electricity; for the patient died ſoon . 


after its eee 0 Which pag nn, 


to have contributed. ; 


In a very ſmall quantity it + kits birds; but T 


have heard of an inſtance of a horſe being killed 


by 


1 5 2 
by it in England, when greatly excited; and 
there can therefore be no doubt that it can be 


brought: 40 deſtroy the.life of a man · It ig fea- 
ſonable to, think, from ita power in inergaſing 
the circulation. and I believe it is found, that 


people who have died ſoon after it, had an extra- 


vaſation in the brain. There was a patient 4 | 


this houſe ſome. time ago who was ſeized, 
Aa died 135 6 8 elect 


e 


92 
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whenever the 8 is „ we ſhould 
| proceed. very gradually in the uſe of it, firſt 
by ſparks, alluring, as it were, the nervous 
power into the part, and thence proceeding | into 
ſhocks, - 


On Na pirrzxzur Raruuarie C. 


A8 we have given our ſentiments pretty. fully 
on the cure of rheumatiſm (of both kinds) as 
its nature and cauſes, we ſhall here make ſome 
| obſervations on the different caſes labouring under 
this diſtemper, and on the 1 manner in Pa we 
have treated e 1 
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1 his: is the only cafe of acute cheutmatiſfti 
which has been under our care; and we have 
an opportunity here of ſeeing the tft © common 
cauſes of the difeaſe, cold and wet. "Though 
It is two months ſince ſhe was ſeized), / yet, When 
admitted, ſhe had all the ſymptoms of a recent 
* cafe, as fever,  &c, This is very common to 
perſons of her condition, Who are liable to have 
- the cauſes continued. On this account, I or- 
dered bleeding in the arm at firſt, and a laxative. 
_ ghfter to remove the coſtiveneſs with which ſhe 
was affected. Theſe had both the defired effect; 
ſo that her pulſe, on the 10th of December, was 
quite ſettled, I then proceeded to topical bleed- 
ing by leeches, which were applied for three 
days ſucceſſively (December g. 10, and 11), be- 
ſides two that took a little blood on the 8th. 
The pains were by this means relieved; but, as 
the diſeaſe ſti)! lingered i in the body, I did not 
, perfiſt 3 in the uſe of the leeches, left the chronic 
rheumatiſmn had been induced; but had recourfe 
to ſudorifics of the antimonial kind. The pow. 
der which we prepare in the houſe was firſt 
glven, but with no effect; 1 therefore or- 
dered Dr. James's, which, as appears from 
oh 4 „ 
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the report, produced ſweat. There was another | 
medicine ordered, viz. the flos ſambuc. ac- 


cording to the advice of Dr. 8 Storck. This ren- 
dered her urine more in quantity, while it was 
alſo paler, id 
p22 Alexander | Heron. 


T his patient, whoſe caſe is a chronic rheu- 


matiſin, can afford little room for obſervation, 


as he was ſo mort a time under our care. We 


can here, however, ſee the ſame general cauſes 


as in the former caſe, viz. cold and wet; and 
from his back, hip, thigh and leg being affected, 

it is to be obſerved that, in labouring people, 
| theſe are moſt commonly the parts on which the 
pain fixes : the muſcles then being chiefly exer- 


ciſed, he was either quickly relieved by the 


eleum volatile, or rather, I am apt to believe, 
tired of the houſe. | 


III. Label Mac Arthur, 


This patient, though at a time of life when 


the ſanguine temperament does not eaſily mani- 
feſt itſelf, viz. 45 years of age, yet is evidently of 
that conſtitution ; and her diſeaſe, when ſhe firlt * 


came into the houſe, was of the acute kind: topi- 
K k | | cal 


-* 
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cal bleeding was therefore ordered, and that by 


means of cupping, as we found that leeches would 
not fix on her; but though repeated, and tbe 
uſual quantity of blood taken, no relief was given. 
From this I concluded, that the diſtemper had 
now become chronic. The ſyrup of horſe- 
radiſh, and the oleum volatile, were now ordered, 
as alſo a bliſter. Some time after, ſhe was ſeized 
with colic pains in the night, which, however, 
were not, I think, owing to the ſyrup, as they 
went off next day, and i not return, though 


the ſyrup was repeated. Her menſes, after this, 


came on the 12th; ſome days after which I 
ordered cataplaſms of muſtard to be applied 
for the ſpace of two or three hours; and if 
theſe prove not effectual, electricity ſhall be 


uſed. V 


IV. William Bell. 


It was very difficult to inveſtigate this pa- 
tient's caſe ; but at length it appeared to be a 
chronic rheumatiſm, atrended with ſuch paraly- 
tic affections as ſerve greatly to illuſtrate the 
principles-we laid down concerning the nature of 
the diſeaſe. He was a ſtriking inſtance of the 
uſe and efficacy of the volatile oil, which excited 


heat and ſweat over his whole body. TE 
| V. Thomas 
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he Thomas Hamilton. 


This patent 8 complaints are of the rhev- 
matic kind, as I conclude from his age, 
which is rather young for the gout, his 
manner of life, and his habit of body, which 


is very thin. He is affected with that par- 


ticular ſpecies of rheumatiſm, called the ſci- 
atic, ſo very obſtinate, both from the part being 
more exerciſed which is affected here, than any 


\ 


other in the body, and becauſe it is deep-ſeated, 


and conſequen tly more out of the reach of 
medicine. At the laſt attack of the diſeaſe, 
J ordered topical bleeding, but without effect, 
after the antimonial ſudorifics were given: firſt, 
the powder prepared here, without any advan- 
tagez and then James s Powder, which at firſt 


leemed to give relief, As a bliſter had, at 


the beginning, been applied to no purpoſe, I 
did not repeat it for ſome time; till, recollect- 
ing Dr. Boerhaave's practice, I ordered a ſe- 
cond ; but neither did this anſwer any bet- 
ter. He is now drinking the decoction /ig- 
norum. e 15 


* 1 K k 2 . Margaret 


— 


Fr 


v. Margaret Stewart. 

This, at firſt, was no proper rheumatiſm, but 
ſeems now to have put on that form. She has 
uſed various embrocations, without reaping any 


benefit, but had ſome relief from a bliſter. I 
have ordered bay-leaves to be applied, as Was | 


hinted above. 


TI 
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ene 18 no diſeaſe in the conſideration 5 


N whith more difficulties occur, than that of which 


oF 
we are now to treat, whether we regard its the- 


ory or its practical treatment; and it is a ſubject 


that we are not aſſiſted in by Boerhaave, for it 
has not entered into his ſyſtem either in his 
Aphoriſms, or that poſthumous treatiſe, lately 
publiſhed, © De Morbis Nervorum.” Indeed that 
treatiſe is much more properly employed about 
the diſorders of the ſanguiferous than the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. Other authors have entertained ſo. 
various and different opinions relating to it, that 
it will, I imagine, be better to lay aſide all ob- 
ſervations upon them, and proceed entirely on 
my own bottom, than, by entering i into any par- 
ticular criticiſm, embarraſs you with ſuch dif- 


cordant notions. = 
e . In 
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nn treating * the Hyſteric Diſcaſe, 1 muſt 
either conſider. it as appearing always under one 
form, and by that means differ from. others who 


— 


have written concerning it; or elſe, by agreeing 


wich them, and making it appear in ſuch a di- 
verſity of manner, without any certain diſtin- 
guiſhing pathognomonics, leave your ideas as 
indiſtinct and confuſed as ſuch an account muſt 
produce. 

The firſt is the method-I 0 to en 
however difficult; and therefore I muſt obſerve, 
that though our diſeaſe is often preceded, and, 
as it were, announced by a variety of ſymptoms, 
yet its own proper form is as follows : | 

It begins with a perception of a ſwelling in 
ſome part of the lower belly, ſeeming of no great 


ſize, not exceeding that of an egg. This is ſome- 


times attended with a tumour, but much more 


frequently a retraction of that cavity, particularly 


the navel : from thence it aſcends to the ſto- 
mach, when it is alſo attended with a diſtenſion 
either of the whole or ſome particular part. 
After this, proceeding along the œſophagus, it 
arrives at the pharynx,- and, reſting there, im- 
pedes the ſpeech and reſpiration, while at the 
ſame time there is along with this an affection of 
the ſenſorium commune, loſs of the external ſenſes, 


or. 


„ 
or at leaſt a hebitude of them, particularly ſight 
and hearing. This is ſucceeded by a profound 
fleep, accompanied with involuntary motions, 
which however ſubſide, and leave the ſleep ſtill 
more profound. In that condition the patient 
continues for ſome time, but, by degrees, 
awakens with ſobbing. and ſighs, and becoming 
gradually better, at length is reſtored t to the 
ſtate in which ſhe formerly was. 

Theſe are the only proper ſymptoms of the 
Hyſteric Diſeaſe; and thus far every body would 
agree with me, that, where they are preſent, ſo 

is this diſeaſe alſo. I only go farther in ſaying, 
that they are the only pathonogmonic ſigns: 
not that I will afſert that the preſence of them 
all, and in the degree above deſcribed, is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute hyſterics ; for 
theſe ſymptoms are peculiar to certain ſubjects, 
viz, chiefly females, and particularly thoſe be- 
tween the age of puberty and fifty, or from the 
time of the firſt appearance to the ſtopping of 
the menſtrual diſcharge, virgins more than mar- 
ried women, and, of the laſt, the barren more 
than the fruitful, 

Our ſex is not, however, exempted : they at- 
tack ſometimes men, at the prime of life. 2h 1.4 "4 
2 ä a Fuat 
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That temperament called the ſanguine or ſan- 
guinco-ſucculent, prediſpoſes to the diſeaſe; ſo 
that the women of a ſtrong make, called viragi- 
nes, are molt liable to it; and ſuch as have a ruddy 
complexion, thin pellucid ſkin, and are ſubject 
to hæmorrhagy, or copious and frequent men- 
ſtruations; and of a diſpoſition of mind very ſen- 
ſible to pleaſure and mirth, and paſſions that 
ceaſily ſhift from one to another. It is com- 
monly ſaid to be a diſtemper of the idle, volup - 
tuous, and luxurious; and it is true that ſuch, 
if they alſo poſſeſs the proper temperament, are 
more ſubjected to it than others; but it is alſo 
true that others, if they poſſeſs that temperament, 
may be ſeized: thus I have ſeen it often in 
ſervant-maids uled to — and hard la- 
bour. 

Beſides this, it is enllly induced, by the ſud- 
den application of occaſional, cauſes, without 
any other prediſpoſition, except that of tempera: 
ment, Theſe are chiefly, ſtrong paſſions, as joy, 
fear, but moſt of all, anger; and when excited by 


theſe, it often goes off, without the ee s ever 


relapſing, or very ſeldom. 

Now, I ſay, that if thoſe particulars 9 tem- 
perament, &c. take place, the diſeaſe may occur, 
though all the above pathognomonics are not 
3 preſent ; 


\ : 


preſent; for theſe appear in all poſſible degrees, 
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. more or leſs completed and combined toge- 
ther. A ball often ariſes, and continuęs fixed 


to one part of the lower belly, without proceed- 


ing farther; ſometimes it gets the length of the 
ſtomach, and ends there, producing vomiting ; | 
ſometimes it aſcends to the gula, but does not 
affect the /en/ſorium : ſometimes it is firſt, and 
apparently ſolely affected; and finally, ſometimes _ 
there is only an obſcure affection of the lower 


belly, attended with delirium. Let us now ſee 


the preceding and attendant ſymptoms ou which 
we ſpoke above. 

In the head theſe are, an obnubilatio ſenfuun, 
fleeting and tranſitory paſſions, a violent pain in 
the forehead, called clavus * tremors, 


and even paralytic affections. " 


In the thorax, a palpitation of the heart, diffi- 
culty of breathing, diftin& from that occaſioned 


by the globus, or ball, and a ſenſe of conftric- Z 


tion at the inſertion of the diaphragm, ſputatio 
aquo/a, vomiting and flatus. In the lower belly, 
a diſtenſion of the ſide and a very peculiar pal- 

pitation of the lower belly, called a riſing of the 


mother, 4orborigmz, a violent contraction of the 


ſphincter ani, ſo as even to refuſe the admiſſion 


of — At the ſame time' the kidneys 


conſent, 


1 2 4 1 1 ll. 
conſent, and the. urine. is bornetimes pp | | 
ſometimes diſcharged in great. ae, bot * 
ways limpid and taſteleſs. | 
Even if theſe ſymptoms juſt a. mould | | 
appear in perſons who have the proper tempe- I 
ramen after the occaſional cauſes, eſpecially if 
2 have been affected with the diſeaſe before, 
we may recken that id * under 8 
terics. | 
But if, on the, contrary, a 1 mould be 
troubled, with frequent pains, flatulency, and 
acidity, of the ſtomach, generally attended with 
coſtiveneſs, frequent borborign!, ſwelling of the 
hypochondria, and particularly the left, and 
continued fear and. dejection of mind, the diffe- 
rence, IL think, is very evident. This we call 
hypochondriafis.. This ſer of ſymptoms is alſo 
confined to certain ſubjects, but theſe are wo 
very different fromm the hyſterical; 
They are moſtly men on the decline of VY 
paſt. 38, of the melancholic or atrabilarious / tem- 
perament, having black and criſp hair (while 
we ought to have. obſerved! that the others have | 
ſoft faces, or red, generally). They are liable | 
ta venous plethora; and their mind is more ſusñ \ iſ 
but: judiaious, ſteady, grave and ſedate. £1 N 
The complaints come on v. very ſlowly, and 
Te | EL 1 | | often 
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r m internal cauſes; are much ſeldomer 
cured, ſo as not to recur, and are properly the 
hypochondriac. This hypochondriac malady | 
is now generally conſiderably as the ſame, how- 
ever, with hyſterics, though to me they appear 
i differ as much as any two diſcaſes | to which the 
human race is liable. . EH 

The habits of body on which they ſeize are | 
very diſtin&, and their ſymptoms as much ſo. 
In the hyſteric, theſe are ſtrong ſpreading ſpaſ- 
modic motions affecting the common /en/orium ; 
in the other, they are perfectly different, being 
weak and confined; yet I allow that they may 
approach each other. The ſpaſm in the malun 
bypochondriacum may ariſe to a greater degree of | 
ſtrength, and thoſe in the hyſteric become weaker | 
than ordinary; which laſt, happens frequently, 
when the diſeaſe has often recurred. But, indeed, 
in the decline of life, the hyſteric is often abſo- 
lately converted into the hypochondriacal diſeaſe, 
+ becauſe then the ſanguineous conſtitution is 
changed towards the atrabilarious. But again, 
the ſymptoms related as belonging to the hypo- 
chondriac, often accrue from a great variety of 
cauſes, under which we may reckon the follow- 
ing: and theſe are not applied to either diſ- 
eaſe. 


I, They 


"EW 1 


1. They are frequent in young men, at their 
achmẽ, eſpecially when they are growing faſt. 


* 


This I myſelf experienced, at that time of life 
when I grew near a foot in a year, and was 
much troubled with acidity, and threw up the 


oily parts of my food often in the form of a 
nds oll. , 


2. In the chlorofis, The ſymptoms here are 


generally, but very improperly, all reckoned 


hyſterical ; for we ſhall find that they are neither 
belonging to that, nor the hypochondriac diſ- 
eaſe. ; | 

3. In menſtrual obſtruQtions.—Theſe two 
are called hyſterical; but there is often none of 
the requiſites which we have mentioned to that 


diſeaſe preſent : neither, however, are ; they of 


the hypochondriac kind. | 

4. In obſtructions of the hæmotrhoidal flux, 
when that diſcharge 1 is not become neceſſary to 
the health, + 

5. In the gout, which we formerly mentioned 
to have an evident influence on the nervous 
power, ; g 
6. In the nephritis, whoſe nature is not unſi- 
milar to the laſt. In this diſeaſe, the ſymp- 
toms reſembling the hypochondriac are not 
enough e to. I knew a boy who had for 
„ three 


— 
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three years been troubled with flatulency, pain, 
&c. in the ſtomach, Borborigmi, gripes, &c. and 
one night he was ſeized with a pain in the groin, 
which paſſed down the thigh, together with 
ſwelling of the left ſpermatic cord and teſ- 


_ ticle; which ſymptofhs were extremely puz- 


ling, but diſappeared on his diſcharging a 
ſmall ſtone. | 
7. In i intermittents improperly ſtopped. 

8. In the caſe of repellent eruptions. I knew 
a perſon who had the complaints we are ſpeaking 
of alternately, with the appearance of a ſmall 
ſcurvy ſpot on the wriſt. | 

9. After ſevere evacuations, Zabes dorſalis, 
diarrhea, and dyſentery. | 

10. Intenſe grief. 

11. After ſevere application to ſtudy. This I 
have often found to happen to myſelf. 

12. From various affections of the abdominal 


viſcera, particularly ſchirrhus. 


13. Even after acid food has been taken in. 


0 How abſurd is it to complicate all this with the 


hypochondriac : and how much more, to join 
them and it both to the hyſteric diſeaſe ! 

What is commonly called low fpirits, viz. 
dejection of mind, languor, and liſtneſſneſs; ten- 
Pay to fear, OTE about every thing of 

doubtful 
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| doubtful event, irreſolution, &c. are very com- 
mon in all theſe ſtomach complaints; but there is, 
believe, a ſtate of mind peculiar both to the hy- 
pochondriac and hyſteric diſeaſe. 


In the firſt, a love of ſolitude predominates, 
and the mind is occupied about one particular 
object of its fear, together with a wrong imagi- 
nation with reſpect to that. In the latter, again, 


the mind paſſes from all the different fears and 
falſe imaginations to delirium and mania; but 
the paſſions are of ſhort duration, changing ſud- 


denly from the pleaſant to the painful, attended 
with quick alternations of ſighing and laughter, 
without evident cauſe. | 


) : 


I employed my laſt Lecture entirely on point- 
ing out external marks, abſtracted from all kind 


of theory, by which the hyſteric malady may be 
diſtinguiſhed from other apparently ſimilar diſ- 
tempers; a matter of very great importance 


in itſelf, and which I am the more full 
upon, as it is in general fo little attended to. 


We ſhall now enter upon the nature of that 
diſeaſe. | 


Org | 
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Or Tur Narukz or HysTERICS, 


MANY modern writers have fixed the ſeat 
and foundation of hyſterics to be always in the 
uterus. Dr. Aſtruc, the lateſt writer on the 
ſubject, carries this matter, I believe, farther 
than any other body has ever done : for he not 
only ſays, that that viſcus is the firſt part of the 
body, affected with the ſpaſm, but alſo alledges 
that an abſolute motion is felt in it. This is a 
thing, however, that is not confirmed by the 
exacteſt obſervations I can make, or thoſe of 
others; neither indeed do I believe that a 
virgin uterus is capable of ſuch motions; or, if 
it were, that they would be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of the neighbouring parts. The ſame 
author, in conformity to moſt writers ſince 
the Arabians downwards, mentions it as a proof 
of the uterus being primarily affected, that the 
fit goes off with a humiditas of the vagina; nay, 
ſome have alledged that at that time an actual 
pollutio tales place. This humiditas can only 
ſhew the conſent of the aterus; and for the al- 
ledged pollatio, it is very difficult for us to make 
proper obſervations, or believe the laſt reports 
given us on that head: but from the utmoſt 
| attention, 
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attention, I cannot find wy ſuch thing to 


happen. 5 
The uterus, however, may give riſe to the 


diſeaſe, either in conſequence of its being ſub= 


ect to hæmorrhagy, or as it makes a part of the 
genital ſyſtem, the action of which is attended 
with. a convulſion of the whole body, ſo that 
it poſſeſſes a remarkable conſent with it. Ob- 
ſervacions of the dead bodies of patients labour- 
ing under hyſterics, ſhew that'in moſt of them 
the ovaria are affected. Theſe are. liable to a 
turgeſcence, which gives an irritability to the 
ſyſtem; and hence a want of venereal plea- 
ſure is aſſigned as a very common cauſe of the 
diſeaſe. 1 will readily allow, that this tur- 
; geſcence, by producing ſuch an irritability; 


may ſometimes excite it ; but I cannot conſider 


it as a general cauſe, or hyſterics would be 


a much more rare diſtemper. We may here 


obſerve, that though the ſ-minal evacuation 
may in our ſex prevent the attack of hyſterics, 
it will not have that effect in females,” for this 
reaſon ; that by it the male purpoſe of the male 
cxconomy is fulfilled : not fo of the females ; 
they are alſo deſtined for the breeding and 
bearing of children ; and hence evidently we are 


to account for our diſcaſes attacking young wi- 
9 ; dows, 
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dows, and barren. wives ſo readily, n not 
free of the venereal orgam. 

What has juſt now been ſaid, tends, you will 
| e to ſhew that the uterus may excite the 
diſeaſe. The reaſons follow why we will not 


allow it to be the only ſeat of it. 
Men, I know from obſervation, are. - liable to 


it, and even ſuch: as. cannot attribute it to any 
want of the ſeminal evacuation. Occaſional 
cauſes too produce it where we cannot pretend 
the. uterus is concerned; as the paſſions, a diſa- 
greeable odour, and fatigue, 6 
From hence then it appears, that we are not 
to take the word Hyſterics in its ſtrict ſenſe, as 
ſignifying a diſeaſe entirely confined to the 
womb, no more than we are to conſider every - 
affection of that part, as hyſterics; ; as the chlo» 
rofis, and emanſio menſium, menſtrual obſtruc- 
tions, ſchirrhus, dropſy, &c. - 
From the account given in our laſt ted 
it will appear that the hyſterie diſeaſe is founded 
on a ſenſible and irritable habit (for betwixt 
theſe a diſtinction is certainly to be made), and 
a habit that is calculated to allow the ſpaſmodic 
motions to ſpread; a thing not included in 
either of the two former properties: for it is 
"05 palſſible. for a perſon. to have ſufficiently 


violent 
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violent motions, excited in conſequence of i irri- 
tability in any particular part, and yet have no 
tendency to propagate theſe motions over the 
reit of the body: this you may call movable. 


Theſe are the cauſes of the ſanguine, and I may 


ſay the hemorrhagic temperament, which is 
more common in women than men; and be- 
cauſe in them there is a monthly hæmorrhagy 
from the womb (whoſe conſent with the body, 
and conſequently its tendency to propagate ſpaſ- 
modic motions, is ſo great), their body is more 
readily attached, not ſo much from the diſeaſe 


firſt ariſing there, as becauſe that wane is a part 


of the ſyſtem. ef; 

But ſo much being premiſed, I now give it as 
my opinion, that the ſpaſmodic motions in hyſte- 
rics for the moſt Part have their origin in the 
elementary canal ; this-part of the body is en- 
dowed with a degree of irritability in order to 
fit it for its periſtaltic motion. Haller, who has 
done more on this ſubject than any body beſides, 


makes it, I think, next to the heart in that pro- 
perty; and the very appearance of the ſymp- 


toms formerly deſcribed, ſhews 1 1 think, 
ſufficiently. 


A curious problem may 88 be propoſed; 


Viz, Why does the periſtaltic motion, which pro- 
Mm ceeds 
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ceeds downwards in health, with an inverted 
courſe, aſcend in the preſent diſeaſe. This I 
think may be reſolved in the following man- 
ner. In opening live animals, though we diſ- 
cover the motion under conſideration proceed- 
ing downwards, yet it is very eaſily made to 
take a contrary direction. This eſpecially hap- 
pens, if by means of a ſtricture at the lower end 
of the canal, we contract that part of it; for 
then the periſtaltic motion is immediately - 
changed, and will riſe. upwards, till, by means 
of a new ſtricture, it is again turned towards the 
firſt, Now, in the healthy ſtate, the duplicature 
at the pylorus, and the valve of the colon, form- 
ing ſtrictures in the upper part of the inteſtine, 
determine their periſtaltic motion downwards, 
while, in our diſeaſe, the ſpaſm beginning chiefly 
on the * ſphincter ani, which is violently con- 
tracted during the paroxyſm, and on the inferior 
part of the colon, which is capable of great 
conſtriction, the motion is made to aſcend. 

From this ſolution of the queſtion, we can 
eaſily deduce the reaſon why the ſpaſmodic mo- 
tion ſometimes aſcends to the pylorus, ſometimes 


If we ſuppoſe i it to begin at the pylorus, the periſtaltic 
motion of the ſtomach will be inverted, while that of the 
inteſtines, from the _ ſame cauſe, will continue down | 


wards, 


up to the danse, And ſometimes only the length 
of the valve of the colon. It is becauſe the 


contraction of the ſphincter is ſometimes ſo 
| weak as to be inferior to the ſtricture made by 


the pylorus, or at the mouth of the colon, 
while at others it is ſufficient to overcome 
theſe, and prevent the reflection, if I may fo 
ſpeak, of the ſpaſm at theſe places, which there- 


fore mounts to the pharynx, where it ſtops. 


From the confent of the alimentary canal, and in 
conſequence of the mobility already mentioned, 
the ſpaſms are conveyed to the diaphragm, lungs, 
heart, and voluntary muſcles. This is plain, But 
the ſenſorium is alſo affected: this I will not 
pretend to explain; but I obſerve that the in- 
_ bility, or apparently profound ſleep, mentioned 
among the ſymptoms, terminates epileptic as well 
as hyſteric paroxyſms, which are the two molt 

conſiderable general ſpaſmodic diſeaſes. Hence 
I think what I mentioned in a former lecture 
appears to be confirmed; viz. that the ſenſo- 
rium is frequently paſſive to the organs of mo- 
tion; for the affection of the ſenſorium does 
not precede, but is ſubſequent to the ſpaſms and 
convulſions in both diſeaſes. I thall ſoon have 


occaſion to mention a fact, which alſo illuſtrates 


what 1 faid at the ſame time; viz. that! it is ſome- 
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There are inſtances of perſons dying of hyſte- 
rics and epilepſy, in all of which it was during 
the time of this inſenſibility and profound ſleep. 


Perſons have: been known alſo to die of ſuch 


an epilepſy, after the venereal orgaſm; andI 
myſelf knew a woman, who always after it had 


ſuch an epileptic fit. Hence the obſervation of 


Ariſtotle is now become ſo trite, viz. Onne 


animal poſt coitum triſte.” 


It appears, however, that the diſeaſe is excited, 
ſometimes at firſt by the ſenſorium, from what 


has been ſaid of diſagreeable odours, &c. and 


particularly violent paſſions, inducing it. 

Without entering into a methodical diſcuſſion 
relating to the different kinds of the cauſes of 
the hyſteric malady, I have thus mentioned the 


chief of them, together with the moſt general 


ratio of the ſymptoms : I now proceed to the 
prognef 5. and EO to the cure. 


TE De PRoGNos1s. 

By the repetition of hyſterical ſpaſms, fre- 
quently the irritability of the ſyſtem may be ſo 
increaſed, as in a manner to render the diſeaſe 
habitual, or at leaſt allow the ſlighteſt occaſional | 
cauſe to excite it; but any habitual diſeaſe muſt be 
of very difficult cure, as it is neceſſary to change 


what! is now become a law of the ſyſtem: but, be- 


ſides 
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fides this, if the irritability be ſo increaſed, as to 
allow the ſlighteſt occaſional cauſe to produce our 
diſtemper anew, our cure muſt alfo be very pre- 
carious ; for the ſlighteſt treſpaſs in any of the 
non-naturals may baffle our remedies. | 
The immoderate uſe of venery, as it is a 
matter in which the phyſician is not conſulted, | 
may often have this effect; but the indulgence ) 
or excitement of the paſſions is ſtill of worſe | f 
conſequence, and is equally out of the power | = 
(or at leaſt inclination) of the patient, as well . 
as the phyſician, to moderate. The hyſteric diſ- 
eaſe can be, and I believe often is, renewed at 
pleaſure. This, I know, is often doubted, but 
believe chiefly becauſe it is difficult to explain 
how involuntary motions ſhould thus be raiſed, 
than from any weakneſs in the evidence for 
the fact; but it will not be ſo extraordinary, if 
we reflect on the following obſervations : Merely 
by recalling to my imagination any piece of 
indiſcretion which I thought I had committed, 
Ihave in my chamber, and alone, often bluſhed as 
warinly as when the indiſcretion was committed. 
Many laugh by themſelves in the ſame way; 
and ſtill more can, by the imagination of mourn- 
ful ſcenes, induce a flow of tears. None of | 
theſe, however, are voluntary motions ; but they | 
ſerve to ſhew, that by teaching, as it were, the a | 
5 1 8 imagination 1 
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imagination to recall, at pleaſure, the ideas which 
can excite ſuch and ſuch motions and involuntary 
actions, we can in a manner render ſuch emotions 
and actions ſubſervient to the will. I knew a lady 
who was ſubje& to violent hyſterics, for which, 
for a long time, I could aſſign no reaſon, till at 
length, on mentioning by chance the name of a 
man from whom ſhe had received. the groſſeſt 
injuries, ſhe fell into a ſevere paroxyſm, and 
then it appeared that they always came on when 
ſhe thought of that perſon. To nothing elſe 
can we aſcribe the cafes of thoſe on whom the 
| Romiſh * prieſts exerciſed their exorciſms, or 

| thoſe who in this country were accuſed of witch- 
craft; the account of whom, on a ſtrict collection 
of evidences on both ſides, I find to be unde · 
niable. 

And now this is the proper have - for men- 
tioning the fact already ſpoken of, which ſhews _ 
the power of the ſenſorium on the organs of 
ſenſation. Take a feather, and by tickling the 
mouth of any perſon, of a ſenſible and movable 
fyſtem, excite the convulſive contraction of the 
muſcles of the face; repeat the ſame once or 
twice; then approach the feather near the mouth, 

© the 


It is to this alſo that we are to axribute the extraordi- 
nary powers 'of * and 0:ators, 


[on] 


the perſon will feel the ſenfation of tickling as 
much, as formerly, -and have the ſame convel- 
ſive motions excited. 


Or Taz Cu or THz HysTERIC Dis BASE. 


From what has been delivered, it appears 
that the cure of the Morbus Hyſtericus, of which 
we are now to treat, muſt be very difficult. 


In éthe firſt place, where we can perceive any 
evident occaſional cauſe, whether external or 


internal, which keeps up the diſeaſe, it is to be 


removed; and it may be conſidered as one indi- 


cation of cure, therefore, to avoid occaſional 
cauſes. In an unmarried woman, full of flefb 


and blood, and who at one time is ſeized with 


an hyſteric paroxyſm, and at another diſcovers 
ſigns of laſciviouſneſs, marriage is evidently in- 
dicated ; I ſay marriage; for the uſe of venery 
alone will not anſwer, as was taken notice 
above. 

On the other hand, if * with the hyſteric 
ſymptoms be conjoined a fuer albus, which may 
ariſe from a ſeminal weakneſs, we are, if poſſible, 
| to endeavour to prevent too great indulgence in 
venery. 
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ſions of the mind are the cauſe of the diſeaſe, | 
| whatever excites theſe is to be ſhunned. 


Thus much in genera], with regard to the firſt 
indication; the anſwering of which muſt be 
chiefly left to the prudence of the phyfician, 
when he ſees the patient. | 

The ſecond indication, 1s to leſſen the i irri- 
tability of the ſyſtem, which may be conſidered 
as ariſing from two general cauſes; viz. a ſan- 
guine and plethoric habit alone, or a want of 
tenſion, and weakneſs of the moving fibres. 

In the firſt caſe, blood-letting is to be pre- 
ſcribed, either before the paroxyſm, to prevent 


It, or during it, to ſtop any bad conſequences it 


might produce. But though for theſe reaſons 
I recommend blood-letting here, yet becauſe its 
repetition. encreaſes the plethoric diſpoſition it is 
deſigned to prevent, I would adviſe, that at every 
repetition che quantity taken ſhould be dimi- 


niſhed. 


To the uſe of bleeding I would add a low der 


but exclude the uſe of all other evacuations, 


which either prove ineffectual, or elſe hurtful, 


| by increaſing the irritability. Theſe remedies 


are of quite an oppoſite nature to what is proper 
in the M. Hypochondriacum. But now if the 
irritability ariſes from the want of tenfion, 2 


* | 
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different courſe is to be follomed, and we are to 


order every thing that is fitted to renew that 


tenſi on. Hence, firſt of all, the uſe of good | 


and freſh and cold air is to be recommended, 
The common air of our climate IS excellently 
adapted for hyſteric patients; while ſoaking 
in warm rooms over a fire, is ſure to increaſe 
their complaints: for this reaſon it is, that in 
the hotteſt climates ſpaſmodic | diſtempers are 
more common and ſevere than in the more 
northern. The Tetanus, the moſt violent of this 
claſs, | is almoſt peculiar to the torrid zone, while 
in the ſame way, in Europe, the hyſteric diſeaſe, 
and indeed ſpaſmodic complaints in general, 
are more ſevere in Spain and Italy than in 
France, more fo than in Switzerland or En- 
gland, and, as I am inclined to think, more ſo in 
England than with us: It is, I believe, common 
for a woman 10 threaten her huſband with a fit 


in England, which 1 never knew nor heard of 


bere. 


Next to the freſhneſs of the air, . would 
mention the cold- bath, which gives a firmneſs 


both to the mind and body, inſomuch that 1 
have ſeen timid people acquire courage by it. 
On both theſe accounts it is eaſy to ſee how 
uſeful it muſt be in hyſterics. 

Nn The 
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The uſe of exerciſe has the ſame effect. This 
may be performed either by means of geſtation, 
or walking and labour. The laſt, however, is 
to be cautiouſly dealt with, as it is liable to be 
carried to an excels, which tends to increaſe the 
diſeaſe. It is proper here to take notice, that 
ſuch exerciſe as employs tlie mind at the ſame 
1 time, will be moſt efficacious. I had occaſion to 
ö know a perſon who laboured heavily under hyſ- 
terics, when by her eaſy circumſtances ſhe was 
enabled to lead an idle life; but a ſudden reverſe 
| of fortune obliging her to employ both body and 
5 mind, ſhe got perfectly well. 
| With regard to the medicines indicated here, 
the firſt that occurs are thoſe of the tonic kind, 
| | of which I ſhall only conſider the bark and 
| ſteel. The laſt of theſe is evidently only proper 
| inthe laſt-mentioned caſe of diminiſhed tenſion ; 
| for when there is a plethoric or hæmorrhagic 
E - tendency, we cannot give it ſo as to be aſtrin- 

ö gem, becauſe it might prevent thoſe evacu- 
ations that appear to be neceſſary; nor yet as 
fonic, leſt, by increaſing them, we alſo en- 
creaſe the diſeaſe. The effect of the bark in 
ſuch caſes is not ſo well determined; but though 
pretty ſimilar i in Its nature, it ſeems to be more 


ſa* e. 
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Among the more temporaneous medicines, as 
the antiſpaſmodics, or ſuch as compoſe irregular 

motions, the theory of their operation, like every 

thing elſe that is connected with the nerves, is 


difficult. Among the laſt of them it is evi- 


dent to ſee two kinds; viz. ſuch as ſtimu- 
late, and ſuch as are ſedative, in our diſeaſe 
there may ſometimes be place for both; for 
there are ſome caſes where the ſtimulants may 
be uſeful in increaſing the natural motion ; how- 


ever the ſedatives are of principal uſe ; of theſe I 
ſhall mention camphor and muſk, which I think 


preferable to any others. 

That camphor is a ſedative, though in the 
ordinary doſes it only ſtops irregular ſpaſms, is 
plain, both from its uſe in fevers and inflamma- 
tion, and becauſe it can be brought to ſtop the 
actions of the ſenſorium; inſomuch that I have 
ſeen it induce a weakneſs that approached to 
death in the human body; and thoſe who have 


made experiments on other animals; have actu- 


ally killed them by it. The ſame is ſtill better 
aſcertained with regard to muſk. Theſe two 
medicines therefore are, in the firſt caſe, proper 
to cure by their repeated uſe, and in the other, 
uſeful in preventing the fits; but like all other 
nervous medicines, they loſe their effects by 


Nn 2 repetition, 
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repetition, and ſhould not be given often before 
the fir, but reſerved to its approach. 

We ſhall now ſpeak of that particular ſpecies 
of ſedatives called the narcotics, the chief of 
which is opium. This medicine is of excellent 
uſe in preventing the fits. 1 acknowledge in- 

deed that it may be i improper in the firſt caſe; 
as after its narcotic effects it leaves a turgeſcence, 
but in the caſe of tonic weakneſs it is remarka- 
bly fit. It has one peculiar advantage over cam- 
phor and muſk, that, by producing much more 
ſenſible effects, we can judge much better of the 
time when irs quantity istobe increaſed. In thoſe 
preceding ſymptoms that may more properly be 
conſidered as a tendency to the diſeaſe, it ſhould 
be generally given and perliſted i in. There is one 
inconvenience with which it is attended; viz, the 
production of coſtiveneſs, that, by increaſing the 
irritability of the alimentary canal, may add to 
the diſeaſe. On this account it were much to 
be wiſhed that the hyoſcyamus would, as Dr. 
Storck fays, anſwer all the purpoſes of opium, 
and at the ſame time keep the belly open; but 
this I find not to be confirmed by practice. 
Opium itſelf does not always keep the belly 
bound, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 8 
722 
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On 4 Cafe of Javer Sraron, an e 
Patient. 


This patient labours under the true and 
proper hyſteric diſeaſe. She is of a tempera- 
ment ſanguine, and tending to hæmorrhagy; 
as we diſcover both by the hemoptee, for 
which ſhe was formerly a patient in this houſe, 
and by the dy/pnza, cough and copious inen- 


ſtruation ſhe now has. The ſymptoms from the 
caſe appear to be of the true pathognomonic 


kind, as globus, profound ſleep, &c. 

Though ſuch; however, is her temperament, 
did not order her to be bled, on account of 
her copious menſes, which recur every three 
weeks. Her diet is from the rules of this houſe 
neceſſarily low. Freſh air in an hoſpital cannot 
be obtained, nor exerciſe ; for we are obliged 
to keep our patients confined in cloſe chambers, 
left, by the ſudden change of temperature they 
would meet with in our paſſages and ſtair-caſes, 
they ſhould catch cold. 

Cold-bathing was not to be attempted, be- 


cauſe of the frequency of her fits, beſides that 


1 do not find it conveniently applied here; 
| bs if our other medicines do not anſwer, I 
intend 
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| intend to have recourſe to it after this menſtru- 


ation. 5 | 
For all theſe reaſons I have been obliged to 
confine myſelf to that part of the cure expected 


from medicine; and indeed if J had not wanted 


to exemplify the diſeaſe, and the method of cure, 
I would not have accepted of her for a patient. 
As ſhe is under an hemorrhagic tendency to the 
lungs, I conſidered ſteel and the bark as impro- 
per; and though this had not been the caſe, theſe 


medicines would have required a longer time 


to ſhew their effects than we could allow. 
Hitherto ſne has uſed the antiſpaſmodic kind, 
but with very little ſucceſs. Ether is a power- 
ful medicine of that claſs, but its effects are 
only topical. I have often ſeen the head-ach 


and tooth-ach removed by it inſtantaneouſly, 


and alſo ſpaſms of the ſtomach. This laſt end 
it evidently ſerved in our preſent patient ; but 
we ſaw that it had no tendency to keep off the 
fits. After it I ordered camphor, which at 


firſt prevented the fit, but made her ſick ; and 


beſides, for reaſons explained, we cannot judge 
when it will be neceſſary to increaſe its doſe, 
I therefore now preſcribed opium for her, which 


J preferred to the hyoſcyamus, as it was tried 


on her formerly without effect. Beſides, in her 
1 | caſe, 
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caſe, the opium has had the ſame conſequence 
that is attributed to that medicine by Storck, 
as I have alſo ſeen it have in other inſtances. 
I know, indeed, that theſe narcotics have a ten- 
dency to weaken the nerves; but as their doſe 
can always be increaſed, this will be obviated. 
There are many who, by the uſe of brandy, cure 


themſelves of hyſterics; and I am acquainted 


with a lady, who, in order to prevent them, takes 
one hundred drops of liquid laudanum thrice a 
day. | : 
I am, I confeſs, much ſurpriſed that the opium 
has had fo little effect in preventing the fits to 
our patient. It is perhaps partly her own 
fault, her condition' of life being ſuch that 
 obliges her to exerciſe, very improper for one 
of her conſtitution, and conſequently makes her 
perhaps deſirous of continuing here. Many 
people are of opinion, that this medicine ſhould 
not be exhibited before, or during the men/es, 


becauſe it produces coſtiveneſs, and ſtops the 


other ſecretions, and will, they conclude, im- 
pede the menſtrual flux. I never, however, 
found this to be the caſe, but I have on the con- 
trary found opium to increaſe that diſcharge ; 
and in our patient, though ſhe has been uſing 
it, the menſtruation has juſt now come on at 


the 
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the uſual time. It is a uſual euſtom to let alone 
every medicine during their continuance ; ſhe 
has laſt night omitted her draught, but I haye 


to-day. ordered her to continue it. W hen the 
menſes are preceded by, and attended with 


ſpaſmodic pains of the Joins, and cholic pains, 


it is of excellent uſe to give the opium two 
nights before, and continue it two nights after 
the diſcharges. This is the caſe with our pa- 
tient. 


ON a CAsE or OßSsTRU ED Mensts. 


The Caſe of MARY FRASER. 


THIS patient's caſe I have choſen to conſider 
at this time, becauſe it gives me an opportunity 
of illuſtrating a diſtinction eſtabliſhed in my firſt 
Lecture on the hyſteric diſeaſe. 


From an expoſure to cold, . ſhe was ſeized : 


with a variety of morbid ſymptoms, but parti- 


cularly an obſtruction of the menſes, which were 
at that time upon her. This again produced 
a great many ſymptoms, which plainly depended 
on an hemorrhagic tendency to the ſtomach, 
and no conſent of the uterus with that viſcus 


on the inteſtinal tube, T his appears from the 
Sh morbus 


a 
morbus niger in men; a diſeaſe mentioned by 
Hoffinan, and handled in a particular treatiſe by - 
Tiſſot of Lauſanne. It is a venous hæmorrhagy 
of the ſtomach, and is attended with the ſame 
ſpaſmodic TOO as appear in our preſent 
cale, 

Ar firſt ſhe was affected with a — polnf 
the breaſt, and coſtiveneſs, head- ach, and ſome 
degree of feyet. Theſe howevet had diſap- 
peared, and only the hæmorrhagy from the 
| ſtomach was preſent when ſhe came under our 
care, which returned always at the proper 
period of the menſes. She was at the ſame time 
extremely coſtive, a diſorder to which her ſex 
is extremely liable, and which gives riſe to 
many of their complaints. | 

The firſt indication here was, I think, to alle- 8 
viate the ſymptoms, which was chiefly to be 
attempted by opium, taking care always to have 
a view to the coſtive tendency. This part of 
the cure is generally palliative ; but as the ſpaſ- 
modic complaints evidently promoted the hæ- 
morrhagy, it was of the greater conſequence. _ 

The ſecond and moſt important indication 
was certainly to produce a return of the courſe 


of the blood to the uterus. 0 | 
©; 5808 WT  / 
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The medieines of the emmenagogue kind 
netz in ſuch a caſe, be ſafely thrown in by 
the mouth, ſince, by their acrimony or their 
very quantity, by which they produce the men- 


ſtrual flow, they alſo tend to excite hæmorrhagy 
in other parts. This is true of aloes, and the 


_ feetid outns, but ſtill more of mercurial cathar- 


tics. Topical remedies. were therefore to be 
exhibired, or ſuch as can be applied near the 
uterus; but here again I muſt obſerve, that em- 
menagogues, even the moſt efficacious, ſeldom. 
act unleſs applied near the natural cb of the 
catamenia. 

Now our patient was Admins about twelve 
days before that time with her. On the 15th of 
laſt month ſhe complained of a laſſitude, which 
made her expect her menſes; at that time there- 
fore a fœetid injection was ordered. This, how⸗- 
ever, had no effect; and no ſymptoms of menſes 
appearing, opium was repeated. : 

A curious enough circumſtance occurred here, 


about two days before the menſes actually came 


on: it was this; that there ſeemed evidently to 
be a determination of the blood unto the lower 
branches of the aorta, viz. the meſenteric, from 
the bloody ſtools which ſhe then had. Indeed, 


we are liable to ſome RE in ſuch an obſer- 


vation, 


% 
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may be and is frequently preſſed out, | | 

The patient's pulſe was intermittent all along, 
till the time of her menſtruation 5 à ſymptom 
that may ariſe from ſpaſm communicated to the 
heart, as well as any primary pars of that 
organ or the lungs... „ ita 

The ſhivering and feveriſh fits chat our patient 
was affected with, attended with a ſhorr ſtop of 
the menſes, (added to the appearance of the 
ſame, on the diminution of tumours) ſeems to 
throw a light on the nature of fever, and ſhew 
that it ariſes from ſpaſm; and that the diſap- 
pearanee of theſe ſymptoms after ſweating, pro- 
ceeded from relaxation of that ſpaſm, and * not 
from any diſcharge of morbific matter. 

I continued here the opium during the menſes, | 
for the reaſons mentioned before, and found not 
any bad conſequences follow. | 

On the 27th ult. a variety of her former | 
ſymptoms appearing, I concluded that they 
aroſe from ſome degree of fever, or were feigned 
(as I had ſome reaſon to ſuſpe&) ; and therefore 

I preſcribed a bliſter. Even yet ſhe is not quite 
well, neither did I whos ogy it. Diſtempers mu 
| "Gosz- ' from 


* Of this more fully, when we come to treat of the 
Menſes, 
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fü well u eaafe; ſeldom diſappear entirely ll 
after the menſes have Howed during three or 
1. Periods. | * 
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Caſe of Jauxs Aux, a Melancbolit Patient, 


| To me this patient, who has now left the houſe, 
| Fu Gb to have laboured under a fit of melan- 
choly. At firſt, however, he had cold ſhi- 
| | verings, and a degree of fever; but theſe ſoon 
1M left him, and then his only complaints were pure 
| | melancholy fears, which indeed were preſent in 
F a ſtrong degree all the time. I am, indeed, 
| | ſurpriſed at the fever in this caſe, ſince, ſo far 
'F from being an attendant on melancholia, it 
often cures it when it ſupervenes. 
he proper melancholia is, on one hand, to be 
diſtinguiſhed from mania, in which it often ter- 
minates, becauſe there is in the firſt no delirium or 
j | Inconſiſtency, unleſs in the very particular fears 
BW with which the patient's mind ; is diſtreſſed. 
1 2. From the hypochondriac diſeaſe, by this; 
that the hy ſteric diſeaſe is either attended with, 
| or preceded by, ſpaſmodic affections of the prime 
| | Vite 
| The theory of this 8 like molt. 1 our 
mental diſorders, is, I own, entirely unknown to 
| me 


IP 
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me in practice; however, when it proceeds 
from known cauſes, by removing theſe, it may 
be cured. | 

Theſe are the govt, uppen bæmorrhoids, 
&c. I was about eight days ago called to a 
patient, who labours under a prifbucid melan- 
choly, without any bodily complaints. On 
enquiry, I have found that he is ſubject, to 


govtiſh paroxyſms, which alternate; it ſeems, 


with fits of melancholia. I have therefore begun 
to treat him as a goutiſh patient, but have not 
yet had ſufficient time to judge how far ſuch a 
method will be ſucceſsful. 

Where we cannot, in this manner, trace is 
diſeaſe from any evident cauſe, I am afraid the 
cure 1s entirely gueſs-work, whether we uſe the 
antiſpaſmodic or any other remedies, We may 
obſerve that, in the preſent caſe, bleeding, com- 
monly detrimental, ſeemed to be advantageous z 
and the bliſter on the head, which again is com- 
monly uſed, was alſo of uſe; yet after all, I fear 
| his diſeaſe, ora worſe, may recur. 


The Caſe of WILLIAU Har, a Serophulous 
Patient. 


ScropnuLa is very commonly and juſtly rec- 
koned a diſeaſe of the n or lymphatics. 


5 — 1 
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It is evident, from the diſeaſes appearing exter- 
- nally in tumours of theſe glands, which are 6 
firſt moveable below the ſkin, by the fingers; 
but till more ſo from the appearance of the 
internal parts in the diſſections of dead bodies; 
for then we find the meſenteric glands, and even 
the receptaculum. chili and dufius tharacicus * af, 
fected. True it is, that theſe tumours that 
appear externally in this diſeaſe, are often fixed 
and immoveable; but this probably ariſes from 
ſmall inviſible lymphatics. It is alſo true, that 
other parts of the abdominal viſcera are fre- 
quently affected; but this too will naturally 
happen, if the diſeaſe continues for any time, 
by a communication to thoſe parts. It is unde - 
niable that theſe lymphatic glands are moſt 
commonly and firſt affected. It appears alſo to 
be a diſeaſe of the lymphatic juice, as may be 
gathered from what has bean already ſaid. This 
diſeaſe is by moſt authors reckoned a viſcidity, 
which, for the following reaſons, I cannat edmit. 
There is, in the firſt place, no poſitive proof of 
ſuch a viſcidity ever taking place in the lymph; 
and then we find generally ſwellings of the 
iymphatic glands brought on by an oppoſite qua- 
Ut, Viz. ACTIBONYs 8 as in the pox and neigh- 
bourhood 
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Ter” of ulcerations ; while, at the ſame time, 
foch ſwellings are ſo vety moveable, that I have 


ſeen them diſappear in the cold fit of a fever, 


and from fudden fear, or any agitation of the 


mind, in lefs than four hours, which ſeems very 
contrary to the notion of viſeidity or lentor. It 


is true, on opening ſerophulous tumours, a kind 
of coagulum has been found in them, but this 
has _—_ ariſen from ines pn h 


kt 


| | HAVING mewn that viſcidity is is not, pro- 
bably, the cauſe of ſcrophula, we ſuppoſe it to 
be a particular acrimony, of whofe nature we 
ſhall foon ſpeak ; but firſt let me obſerve, that 
this diſeafe is general to the whole body, which 


may appear eaſily, both from the organs where it is 


| ſeated, and from its being an hereditary diſtemper. 

Suck diſtempers are of two kinds, viz. ſuch as 
are transferred from parent to child, by means 
of a particular leven or ferment, as in the laes 


venerea, and the ſmall pox. Theſe are common 


to all habits, and ſuch as the child has in con- 
ſequence of having his parents particular con- 
ſtitution propagared to him. Of this laſt kind 
I rake the ſcrophula to be; it is ſometimes pro- 


pagated from the father, and ſometimes from the 
mother. I know a _ of children; ſome of 


whom 
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whom are like their father, and others like their 


mother. Thoſe who reſemble their father are 
' ſcrophulous, the others quite healthy; and this, ö 
by the bye, ſeems to ſhew, that the viſage may 


point out particular conſtitutions. What is the 
particular habit that che ſcrophula attacks ſhall 
be ſoon mentioned. 


This diſeaſe is very commonly confiiered a 


an offspring of the lues venerea; and, in order 
to prove this, it is alledged, that it never ap- 


peared till that broke out, that the children of 


venereal parents are often ſcrophulous, and that 
mercury cures both. Now, I think it would 


be eaſy to ſnew, that the ancients have deſcribed 


this diſtemper, as well as many others, which 


were undoubtedly known to them. True it is, 


khat they have not given a very diſtinguiſhing 
deſcription of it; but I own that T think, in 


no caſe were they near ſo accurate in that 


reſpe& as the moderns. Learning, for a long 


tract of years, being loſt in Europe, i it 1s no won 


der that we find no exact account of it in latter 
! times, till the ſixteenth century, when letters 
were again brought into repute. As to the 
ſecond argument, that children of venereal pa- 
rents are often ſcrophulous, I could never fee 
any truth i in it; but I imagine the foundation is, 

e 7" 
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that the lues venerea appears often under a 


different form in children, and may aſſume 
ſometimes the appearance of our diſeaſe. ' The 
truth of the laſt argument I muſt alſo re- 

fuſe, a Ex 
The ſcrophulous conſtitution is diſtinguiſhed 
by a ſmooth pellucid ſkin, flaccid muſcles, pale 
or red hair, and a pale or ruddy complexion : in 
ſhort, it is the ſame with the ſanguine. I have 
obſerved that patients under, this diſeaſe have 
generally remarkably large eyes, and the adnata 
of a very clear bright colour. 1 
People are moſt liable to it from two years of 
age upwards, to puberty. There are ſome in- 
ſtances of its appearing both before and after this 
period, as in the time of menſtruation in women, 
but they are very rare; a ſtrong proof that it is 
connected with a certain time of life is, that it is 
often ſpontaneouſly cured at puberty. Thoſe 
young perſons who are moſt liable to it, are 
afterwards ſuch as are apteſt to become phthi- 
ſical; and practical writers have obſerved, that 
thoſe tubercles in the lungs, which often give 
riſe to the phthiſis in this country, are at firſt of 
the ſcrophulous kind. This laſt obſervation is 
alſo confirmed by this, that the head and neck 
being larger in children, defluxions of all kinds 
P are 
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are at that rime moſt common there, and this 
diſeaſe in particular; now theſe affections are 
found to ſeize the lungs generally betuixt pu- 
berty and the achme. 

Having now found that ſcrophula 1s a diſeaſe 
of the lymphatic ſyſtem, and peculiar to a cer- 
tain period of life, we are to inquire into the 
particular nature of the acrimony here pre- 
ſent. 

Dr. RussELL, in his CEconomia Nature, has 
undertaken a very uſeful work, viz. to give a 
hiſtory of the changes that happen to the diffe- 
rent parts of the ſyſtem. through the different 
ages of life; but, unluckily, when conſidering 
the alterations of rhe glands, he has neglected 
the conglobate or lymphatic. Indeed, what he 
ſays of any of the different ſtages of life, 
except teething and puberty, is only what has 
been the invention of his imagination. In in- 
fancy, the lymphatic ſyſtem bears a large pro- 
portion to the other parts of the body. This 
proportion gradually diminiſhes, as we advance 
in years. Hence, we muſt naturally conclude, 
that it has a particular uſe in children. Its chief 
uſe in general ſeems to be to abſorb the lymph, 
and carry it to the chyle, in order t to aſſimilate 


it, or aſſiſt its aſſimilation. 
0 5 Our 
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Our aliments, when young, are generally of : 


the vegetable kind, which are moſtly of the 
acceſſant nature, and will therefore require 
more pains to induce the animal quality 
upon them; and this 1 take to be the deſign 

of having the lymphatics largeſt when young; 
burt this acceſſancy may ſo prevail, as to affect 
the lymphatic juice; and Dr. Homberg finds by 


experiment, that acid predominates more in 


young than adult bodies. From this then we 
may conclude, with probability at leaſt; that the 
{crophulous acrimony is of an acid nature; but, 
without dwelling longer on this part of my ſub- 
ject, I ſhall proceed to | 


THz Cure or SCROPHULAs 

The method of cure in this diſeaſe, whoſe 
nature is ſo uncertain, muſt be very various; 
but, internally, I think the moſt general remedies 
are of the alkaline or abſorbent kind, which 
is very conformable to our theory. Theſe are 
calcined vegetables, burnt ſponge, & c. The 
Hepar Sulphuris only acts, I W of its 
alkali. | 


acrimony, yer it may be owing in part to a 
"WS | | laxity 


Though the diſeaſe ariſes chiefly from - 
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laxity, which tonic medicines may remove; ac- 
cordingly we find chalybeats, but, more par- 


ticularly the bark, recommended much by ſome 
phyſicians. | | 
Fear and awe appear alſo ſometimes to have 
cured it; ſince it is to that that we muſt refer 
the effects of rubbing a dead man's hand, and 
the royal touch, which make a deep im- 
preſſion on children, from their ſolemnity, and 
both inſtances are ſupported by ſtrong teſtimony. 


Acrid purgatives may be of ſervice, by exciting 


the action of the lymphatic ſyſtem, as in dropſies. 
Mineral waters of almoft every kind have been 
recommended, and many which are ſo weakly 
impregnated as to owe all their good effects, if 


they had any, to water itſelf. Such as are im- 


pregnated with ſalt anſwer beſt ; but indeed I 
have found that ſalt water anſwers better than 
any of them that we have in this country, Such 
waters, I believe, have often been thought to per- 
form cures, when their application happened to 


: coincide with the time of life when the diſeaſe 


would have gone off of itſelf. There are alſo certain 
times of the year, as winter or froſty weather, 
when ſcrophulous ſores dry up ſpontaneouſly, to 
break out again when ſummer returns. Now 
_ theſe 

= | 
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theſe medicines may alſo- n us by this 


means. 
With reſpect to the manner of exhibiting the 


ſalt water, I would give it only in ſuch quantity 


as would keep the belly open, without purging ; 


and to obviate that thirſt which attends the uſe 

of it, and prevents people often from taking it, 

it ſhould be mixed, half and half, with common 

water, and taken by degrees. 

| Befides theſe remedies, there have ſeveral 

| fpecifics been propoſed, as Boyle's Parenychia- 
folio rutacco: Fuller mentions the tuſſilago, 


which I have myſelf found of excellent ſervice, 


eſpecially when its expreſſed juice is given : as 
it requires a long ſpace of time, we cannot yer 


judge what effect it will have on our patient, Who 


has perſiſted very faithfully in the uſe of it. I 
cannot here miſs obſerving, that though there 
is hardly a writer who does not recommend 
mercury, yet I never ſaw it diſcuſs even the 
lighteſt ſcrophulous rumours, but, on the con- 
trary, have found it urge them to ſuppuration, 
when they would otherwiſe have dun of 
themſelves. SO 

The Cicuta, ſo much recommended by the 
Vienna phyſicians, I muſt own, has not been very 


fairly tried in this country; but, however, I have 


reaſon 
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1 to think that much is not to be expected 7 
from it. Fs . 
With reſpect to the external cure, extirpation, 
when poſſible, I think, ſhould be uſed, accord- 
ing to the practice of the ancients. When this 
will not do, and the fore ſuppurates in part, 
I would not ſcruple to recommend the deſtruc- 
tion of the part with excharotics, though this 
practice has been long laid aſide. Formerly they 
uſed even arſenic for this purpoſe, but mercury 
would be much more proper, as the red preci- 
pitate, which I ordered for this patient, but it 
ſeemed to corrode the whole parts. Ag. Pha- 
gedenica this I alſo uſed, and with better ſuc- 
ceſs. There is a writer that recommends a gall 
bladder, put into a ſtrong ſolution of ſalt, which 
is the ſame with the ſalt water that has been uſed ; 
vide Dr. Ruſſel, de U/u Ag. Marinæ, and in an 
epiſtle at the end of his con. Nature. 
In all manifeſt lymphatic tumours there is 

a degree of flaccidity, which may render the uſe 
of Goulard's Ag. Veg. Min. or our Acct. Lithar- 
gyratum (which is the ſame) very proper. It 
was for this reaſon that I ordered the ſolution of 
facch. ſaturni, and with ſeeming good effect at 
firſt, Though a tumour to which it has been 


applied has ſuppurated, aſtringents have been 
found 


i 8 3 


found uſeful, and the ſacch, Jaturns- may act in 


that way. I knew a ſurgeon, of confiderabe 
practice in the country, who uſed a particular 
remedy with great ſucceſs, whoſe principal in- 
eredient I diſcovered to be alum, | 


| On the JAUNDICE. 


THIS diſeaſe has, by Sauvages (the gut 


author who has wrote on the method of diſtin- 


guiſhing diſtempers into genera and ſpecies), 


been, under the term Aurigo, extended to all 
the different kinds of yellowneſs of the ſkin; 
but that in the yellow fever of the Weſt Indies, 
and what ariſes from the bite of the viper, are no 
proper inſtances of jaundice. In a contuſion 
where there is an ecchyme/i 7s, after the redneſs is 
cone off, a yellowneſs appears from. the, extra- 


vaſation of ſerum ; but this can never be ac- 


counted an inftance of jaundice. I would there- 
fore take in another mark of this diſeaſe, viz. the 
whiteneſs of the feces, which, joined to the 


yellowneſs of the ſkin, is ſufficient to cauſe the 
jaundice. 


That our diſeaſe ariſes from ſome imper- 
viouſaeſs of the biliary paſſages, is, I think, 
beyond queſtion ; ; 0. it has been much queſ- 


tioned 
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| tioned whether any obſtruct on of the cyſtic duct 
x could give riſe to it. For my part, when that 
i | is obſtructed, while the gall bladder remains at 
1 the ſame time full, 1 cannot ſee why ic ſhould 
| F not ariſe, ſince here an opportunity is given to 
| Ry. that abſorption of the bile wherein the diſeaſe 
=: conſiſts. But in ſuch a caſe there will an ambi- 
il guity ariſe from this circumſtance ; that the 
| faces may continue yellow, from the bile. 
t being affuſed from the hepatic duct. It is a 
{ gqiueſtion that will now eaſily be diſcuſſed, if any 
obſtruction of the liver itſelf, the paſſages of the 
bile continving free, can produce it. We are 
too well ſatisfied, that that liquor does not exiſt 
with any of its properties in the blood beſore 
ſecretion, to think that its retention before that 
would occaſion jaundice. That the contrary 
however was the great Boerhaave's opinion, ap- 
pears from his conſidering this diſeaſe under the 
head of Hepatitis. After all, we muſt allow the 
obſtruction of the liver itſelf a place among the 
cauſes of the ſtoppage of the biliary ducts, ſince 
it muſt preſs upon them at that time. 

Theſe cauſes are various, and depend, like af 
other obſtructing cauſes, on the change of the 
fluid, or the tranſmitting veſſels. The firſt moſt 
commonly takes place here, and the bile con- 
cretes 
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cretes into hard maſſes forming biliary ſtones, 
which falling into the common or hepatic du&, 
ſtop the paſſage of the fluid part that fucceeds, 
and occaſion its abſorption....We may conceive 
this concretion to be of different degrees of con- 
ſiſtency, from viſcidity gluing up the ducts to 
ſtony hardneſs, forming a kind of ſluice. The 


tranſmitting veſſels may be changed, firſt by 


ſpaſmodic conſtriction: this, till of late, has 
been too little attended to, and is ſtill by ſome 
denied; but I have known the jaundice fo often 
ſucceed immediately evident ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, 
and at ſuch times yield to antiſpaſmodics, that it 
does not leave the leaſt doubt of it with me; and 
to what other cauſe ſhall we refer the jaundice 
coming on' in the cold fit of an ague,, or that 
which ariſes from violent paſſions of the mind? 


I find Morgagni, De Sedibus & Cauſis Morborum, 


is of the ſame opinion. 
Q2dly, Tumours in the canals themſelves 

may give riſe to biliary obſtruction; and, 3dly, a 
| compreſſion of them from ſchirrus of the neigh- 
bouring parts, as the liver itſelf, the pan- 
creas, duodenum, and others apparently more 
remote, 
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of the Cur Ee 
THE cure of this diſeaſe is one of the 1 


difficult that comes under the management of 
the phyſician, as will appear from the account 
now given of its nature and cauſes; neverthe- 
leſs there is none for which more cures have 
been propoſed ; from this I own I am ſtill more 
inclined to reckon the cure difficult, ſince in 
any diſeaſe, when we find a few remedies ſuc- 
ceſsful, we generally ſtick by them. 

In the firſt cauſe, viz. biliary, ſtony coneretions, 
we have no proper ſolvents for them; or, if we 
have, they are ſuch as cannot be introduced, as 
the ſtrong mineral acids, or cauſtic alkalis. 
Then again, if tumours be the cauſe in the 
ducts, we have no acceſs to them, and we 


well know how little it is in our power to re- 


move ſchirrus of the neighbouring viſcera, If 
the diſorder ariſes from couttrifiion, it is, indeed, 

far from being obſtinate; but it goes off ſpon- 
taneouſly; and in ſome of the other caſes, we are 
apt to aſcribe the cure to our medicines, while, 
in reality, it was performed by nature. 

In the caſe of ſtrong concretions, which is by 
far the moſt common, we muſt attempt to promote 
the tranſmiſſion of the ſtone. This is the reaſon 

Why 
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reaſon why vomits are uſed, and ſometimes with 


great ſucceſs. In the act of vomiting, the biliary 
veſſels are in a manner emulged, as we ſee, by 


urging it to any length, for then the bile is 


thrown up by the mouth; the reaſon is, that then 
the abdominal muſcles and diaphragm concur, 
at the ſarne time, to preſs upon the gall bladder 
and ducts, and ſqueeze out their contents. It 


was on this account that I ordered it for our 


patient Catharine Hamilton. This remedy how- 


ever is to be cautiouſly managed, as, by urging 
the ſtone too rapidly forward, it may excite 


inflammation, as has been ſometimes found. 
Another method of aſſiſting the tranſmiſſion of 
the ſtone, is by certain medicines, exciting the 

action of the ducts themſelves to propel it. For 
this end, purgatives may be proper, ſince they 
bring the biliary canals into conſent, by acting 
on the inteſtines; for there is always a ſympathy 
between parts that have a common uſe like them. 


Purgatives at the ſame time are uſeful, by pre- 


venting the coſtiveneſs which is very frequent 


here, and ariſes from that want of the proper ſti- 


mulus to the inteſtines, which the obſtruction of 
the bile produces. 


Bile is the proper corrector of the acidity of 


our aliments ; ; it will therefore, by all means, be 
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ie to give ſuch medicines as may ſupply 
this part of its office. Now I imagine ſoap is 
fuited to anſwer all the three laſt-mentioned pur- 
. poſes. It is true that it is commonly given with 
a view to act as a ſolvent, but there is not the 
ſmalleſt proof of its having that power here; and 
if it had, we could never give any e ſuf- 
ficient to act in that manner in the biliary ducts. 
Bitters are alſo uſeful, as they keep the belly 
8 open „ and correct aſcidity. Hence the 
ö electuary that our patient got, which, joined to 
ii the vomits, and more eſpecially the operatian of 
l nature, has produced a cure. 
Indeed ſhe was from the beginning affected, 
but very lightly, as appears from there being 
no pain in her right hypochondre, which ſhews 
that if the diſeaſe aroſe from a ſtone, it was very 
mall, and from the ſtate of her urine, The 
urine in the jaundice is not only of a yellow 
colour, but it has always a very copious ſedi . 
| ment, and the colour and ſediment gradually 
l diminiſn till the cure. I cannot leave this diſ- 
i eaſe without mentioning that we muſt endeavour 
to obviate inflammation, which is apt to ariſe 
when the ſtone has moved “* too faſt by blood- 
letting, Ay vomits, and exhibiting opium, 


which 
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. —— to the general rule in inflamma 
tion, is proper here, and in the caſe of ſtone in 


the Gy paſſages. | 


On Tü DYSENTERY. 
SAUVAGES has claſſed the Dyſentery among 
the hæmorrhagies, and ſeparated it from the Alvi 
Fluxus. Linnzus again has departed from-him 
here (though there are few inſtances where he 
does ſo), and has ranked it under the head 
of Alvi Fluxus, agreeable to the moſt general 


gotion; which is, that dyſentery and diar- 


rhoea only differ in degree, and that a dyſen- 
tery is only a diarrhœa gone ſuch a length 
as to be attended with bloody ſtools, and, 
ſevere gripes: but, in contradiction to this, I 
have myſelf ſeen an epidemic and contagious 
dyſentery without bloody ſtools, and, on the 
other hand ' ſporadic diarrhœas, ariſing from 
occaſional cauſes, attended both with a diſcharge 
ol blood, and with gripes. 

Surely nobody would ſay, that FE looſeneſs 
which comes on after eating too much fruit, 
or ſome irregularity in diet, and goes off when 
theſe cauſes are abſtained from, was the fame 
| diſeaſe with that which is ſo common in the 
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army and navy, and does ſo much havock among 


the men. The diarrhœa is ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed by this, that it ariſes from occaſional 
cauſes, while the dyſentery is epidemic, con- 
tagious, and attended with fever, though along 


with theſe marks it has alſo commonly * 


and bloody ſtools. 

' Our. patient, Andrew Robertſon, though he 
didn that at firſt the diſeaſe came on in the 
form of a diarrhœa, and aroſe from a draught of 
new ale, yet as he was living in a place where 
the dyſentery was, epidemic, and he had fever, 
bloody ſtools and gripes, when he came to us, I 
make no ſcruple to ſay, that he labours under the 
dyſentery ; and here it is to be obſerved, that 


though this diſeaſe is propagated by contagion, 


yet it, and other ſuch diſeaſes, often require the 
concurrence of ſome occaſional cauſe to make 
them appear, as ſeems ro have happened in this 


caſe. 


I muſt, with en reckon the dyſeptery.a a 
a febris introverſa, or a fever with a determi- 


nation to the inteſtines, attended with acri- 


mony. When in ſummer the determination to 


to the ſurface is come to the greateſt height, and 


by that means the bile is become very acrid, if a 
ſudden ſtop. be put to the . there will 


2 ſucceed 
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| ſucceed a great determination to the inteſtines of 


all the fluids that pour into them, and the acrid 
bile among the reſt. Now, whether it be this 

or ſome matter received by infection of an acrid 
kind that produces the contagion in dyſentery; 
the indications of cure will be, 

1. To obviate any degree of inflammation that 
may be preſent; 

2. To evacuate, or rather canes the acri- 
mony; | 


3. To reſtore the determination to the ſurface; 


4. To palliate the ſymptoms which are very 
troubleſome, and alſo increaſe the diſeaſe, Very 
often there is occaſion for a 5th indication, when 
the diſeaſe has laſted ways andreduced the patient 
much ; viz. 

5. To reſtore the tone of the inteſtines, 


1. It is very evident that Boerhaave confidered 
the dyſentery as entirely inflammatory; and ſome- 
times, perhaps, ſo it is, but 1 believe very 
ſeldom; for the fever that is preſent in the 
beginning, generally goes off: bleeding muſt 
therefore be very ſparingly employed, only 
where the fever is very obvious, the conſtitution 
vigorous, . &c. ; for otherwiſe much harm may 
enſue, eſpecially as the diſeaſe has a tendency 
to putrefaction. Ourpatient, tough he had ſome 
1 | degree 
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degree of thirft, and perhaps fever, yet as he was 


not young, nor had any urgent appearance of 


inflammation, he was not bled. 2. Our fecond 
indication we have in a manner ſubdivided into 
two parts; the firſt, viz. to evacuate the acrnmony, 
has been generally conſidered as the only part of 

the cure; bur if the acrimony is only a quantity 


that 1s received in the contagion, it muſt be 
thrown ſoon out again in the very courſe of the 


diſeaſe. If, on the other hand it is a leaven or fer- 
ment, it is more rational to correct it, or abſtract 


in a manner the fuel from it, which is the beſt 


to be done by the third indication, viz. taking 
off the aflux of the humours from the inteſtines. 
However, evacuants are proper for other rea- 


ſons; vomits for cleanſing the ſtomach, weakened 
with the diſeaſe, and of conſequence over-loaded 
with its contents; purgatives for throwing out 


thoſe hardened fæces which lurk in the cells of 
the colon, notwithſtanding the liquid ſtools, and 
increaſe the diſeaſe. | 

They are alſo uſeful in taking off the violent 
ſpaſms and gripes, which are rendered milder 
during the operation of a full doſe of phyſic, 
as has been obſerved by Pringle, I began our 
patient with a vomit, but was reſolved to avoid 


purgatives, that I might ſhew you that the cure 


* 


3 
did not depend on any ſuppoſed evacuation of 
acrimony. 
To correct the acrimony would be a very. 
chief part of the cure, if we knew exactly what 
kind it is of. We are only well acquainted with 
two kinds of acrimony, acid and alkaline. Our 
preſent acrimony we find not to be acid, from 
the uſe of acids in the cure, and from the hurt 
done by abſorbent earths, which is partly owing 
to their carrying off the acid. There is more 
probability for thinking it of the alkaline kind, 
from what we have juſt ſaid of the acids curing 
it, (whoſe uſe by the bye is improper when the 
ſtomach is weak). But ſuppoſing the acrimony 
to be alkaline, I am doubtful if we have any 
proper abſorbents for alkaleſcency or putreſcency. 
The celebrated Van Swieten ſuppoſes that the 
Armenian bole is ſo, but I do not find that it is 
endowed with ſuch a quality: for this reaſon, and 
becauſe there is ſome reaſon to imagine the acri- 
mony of a nature peculiar and diſtin& from either 
of the other two, I would chooſe moſtly to uſe 
fuch medicines as cover up, as it were, the ſharp- 
neſs. Of theſe, Dyner recommends the falep 
root, which may be uſeful, but is not, I think, a 
bit better than gum ſencha or arabic, or the 
decoction of rice, which I ordered our patient. 
| Rr 3: We 
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3. We now proceed to the third indication, 
viz. to reſtore the determination to the ſurface : 
this, I think, is the moſt important of the whole, 
as, by the want of this determination, the diſeaſe 
js begun, and alſo chiefly kept up by it. This 
is what our diſeaſe has in common with fevers ; 
and though I ſaid that the fever went off gene- 
rally at the beginning, yet this ſubſiſts through- 
out the whole diſeaſe. To anſwer this indication, 
nothing is ſo fitted as the uſe of emetics, ſo as not 
to produce yomiting ; hence antimony and ipeca- 
cuanha, are ſo commonly given. We ſhall have 
occalion ſoon to reſume this ſubject more fully, 
when treating of fevers. Some have ſuppoſed 
that the antimonial preparations ought to be 
preferred ; and perhaps there 1s reaſon to reckon 
them more ſure in operating on the ſkin ; yet, 
notwithſtanding, I always uſe ipecacuanha, both 
becauſe its doſe is more certain, and its quality 
is always the ſame, and becauſe it more cer- 

tainly proves purgative in a ſmall degree, which 

we. have already approved of. | 

Sudorifics may be expected to be proper for 
| anſwering this indication alſo, but they have 
been little uſed, and I can ſay nothing of 
them from experience. Opium, indeed, is a 
medicine of this claſs, which I always chooſe to 

give 


-7T'T : 
give along with ipecacuhana, in order to deter- 
mine its operation more certainly to the ſkin, as 
well as for another cauſe, which we ſhall mention 
ſoon. Qpium was given to our preſent patient. 
In obſtinate caſes, which his was not, ipecacuhana 
ſhould be exhibited three or four times a day, 
ſo as to excite nauſea and ſickneſs, withour 
vomiting ; but indeed, though it ſhould go ſome- 
times that length, no bad conſequence would 
follow. I am informed, that in the dyſenteries 
that prevailed at the Havannah laſt year, the 
ipecacuhana was given twice a day, in ſuch a 
quantity as generally to vomit without any bad 
conſequence. The opium, however, 1s not to 
be divided into an equal number of doſes, but to 
be given in a ſufficient one at night; for from 
experience I know that it has not equal effects, 
when divided. 

4. The fourth indication we laid down, was 
to palliate the ſymptoms, which we had little 
occaſion for in Andrew Robertſon, as they were 
but flight ; they are chiefly gripes, teneſmus, and 
indurated faces. 

The firſt of theſe, viz, gripes, are not 4 
very inconvenient of themſelves, but alſo tend 


to increaſe the diſeaſe. They are only to be 


cured by opiates. Some people indeed would 
KT 2 diſapprove 
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diſapprove of this medicine, becauſe it ſtops the 
evacuation of the acrimony, and in that manner 
acts as an aſtringent would do; bur its effects in 
this way are very tranſient, Indeed, in the 
beginning, while there remains any fever, eſpe- 
cially if there is reaſon to expect inflammations 
being preſent, I would abſtain from them. 

The ſecond ſymptom, or tenęſmus, muſt be 
carefully removed, for the ſame reaſon as gripes: 
it ariſes from the confinement of the acrid mat- 
ter in the rectum, and is therefore beſt remedied 
by topical applications; viz. ſtarch, injections 
or mucilage of gum arabic; but more effectu- 
ally by opium, thrown in by injection, in which 
manner it can be given in greater quantity, with- 
out affecting the ſyſtem, than when taken in by 
the mouth. It may even, I believe, be exhibited, 
while there is a ſmall degree of fever remaining, 
as I have practiſed myſelf; however we ought to 
be very cautious in that reſpect. The hardened 
faces is a ſymptom that appears very extraor- 

dinary, where liquid ſtools are ſo common ; but 
that there generally is ſuch a ſymptom, appears 
beyond queſtion, from the evacuation of them 
now and then, from the common diſcharge of 
them on the uſe of ſtimulants, and from inſpec- 
tion of dead bodies that laboured under this 
| | ie. 
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diſeaſe, This 1s the chief indication for purga- 
tives, which, when they cannot be conveniently 


thrown in at the mouth, may be given in the form 


of clyſters. Turpentine clyſtersI have often found 
to anſwer this intention extremely well; but no 
medicine has been ſo common here as chubarb, 
from an imagined power, that, beſides purging, 
it has of bracing the inteſtines, I will not 
ſay that this is entirely void of foundation; but 
T find that Sydenham. uſed ſenna in place of it ; 
and in ſome of our late campaigns, when their 
rhubarb was exhauſted, they were obliged to uſe 
Jalep, which anſwered equally; well. For my 


own part, I never find occaſion for any parti- 


cular remedy here, as the n anſwers 
ſufficiently well. 

5. The fifth indication laid down, was to 
reſtore the tone of the inteſtines ; but as we had 
no occaſion for it in the preſent patient, and a 
general diſcuſſion of it would carry me too far, 
it will be enough to illuſtrate it by our practice, 


in the caſe of M<Eldoe, of which we ſhall there- 


fore proceed to give an account. 


Of the Caſe of M*E ""h 


This patient was at firſt affected with gripes, 
Teneſmus, and fever; his ſtools were only ſlimy, 
and 
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and he was ſeized with theſe complaints in Not- 


tingham, as he was paſſing through it on his way 
to Scotland, He cannot tell whether dyſente- 


ries were epidemic there at that time. As he, 
however, came down' in company with a ſoldier 
who was not recovered from that diſeaſe, I make 
no ſcruple to conſider, that he at that time had 


a a dyſentery ; for I have already ſaid, that bloody 


ſtools are not eſſential to it. His ſymptoms now 
ariſe merely from the weakened tone of the 


viſcera, occaſioned by the continuance of the 
flux for two months. They are ſickneſs, eſpe- 
_ cially after eating, gripes, alternate fits of coſ- 


tiveneſs and purging, frequent borborygmi. 
Here the Staaklian maxim is very applicable 
—dSpaſmus gignit Atonias, et Atonia Spaſmos, 
The diſeaſe firſt has induced that atonia of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, to which the ſickneſs - 
and coſtiveneſs are owing ; while, on the other 
hand, the gripes or ſpaſms ariſe from that 
atonia, Purging is a natural conſequence of 
the diſordered ſtate of the alimentary canal, 
which neceſſarily produces crudity and acri- 


mony, which in this patient ſeems to be of the 


acid kind. The firſt indication in his caſe 
correſponds with the fifth, laid down in the cure 


of the dyſentery, viz. to reſtore the tone of the 


inteſtines. 


E 
inteſtines. For this purpoſe I ordered the bark 
for him; but as his ſtomach was too weak for him 
to take it at firſt in ſubſtance, it was given in 
infuſion, which I generally prefer to the decoc- 
tion, becauſe it is lighter for the ſtomach, and 
ſeems to attract the aſtringent power of medi- 
cines equally well; and if there is any virtue in 
the more volatile parts of the bark, they are not 
ſo much diſſipated. To prevent diſſipation, in- 
deed, I uſed the glaſs digeſtor, deſcribed in my 
chymical lecture, p. 11, on ſolution. Some time 
after, I ventured on the bark in ſubſtance ; but 
it diſagreed ſo much with his ſtomach, that I 
was again obliged to lay it aſide, For this in- 
dication, freſh air and gentle exerciſe are of the 
greateſt conſequence ; but neither of theſe are 
in our power in this place, | 
The ſecond indication was to palliate the 
| ſymptoms, viz. firſt to obviate the coſtiveneſs, 
which is an effect of the atonia, at the ſame time 
that it aggravates it, and gives occaſion to the 
_ crudity ; with this view I refer laxative clyſters, 
which, if they prove e ffectual, tend to weaken 
the canal; ſecondly, to cure the acid cru- 
dity, for which purpoſe I gave lime-water, a 
medicine very generally reckoned aſtringent, 
but which to me appears to have no other power 
4 but 
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but abſorbency; thirdly, to remove the gripes 
and teneſmus, which, painful in themſelves, do 
alſo diſturb the aſſimilation of the food. For 
this purpoſe opiates were given, joined to the 
bark, which I thought might obviate the contra- 
indication to opium, from the coftive tendency, 
for the bark ſometimes is gently purgative. It 
however had not that effe& here; for which 
reaſon I was obliged to be more ſparing of the 


opium than I otherwiſe intended. This patient's 


complaint, like all thoſe ariſing from Atonia, is 
obſtinate, and indeed this is not the moſt proper 


place for him. 


q 
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Or T#zz VENEREAL. DISEASE. 


THE Venereal Diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhable into 


local and univerſal. I ſhall begin with the local, 


as it takes firſt place after infection; viz. the 
Gonorrhcea. 


Or TRE GonoRRHota VIRULENTA. 


The Gonorrbæa Virulenta is attended with 
many difficulties in theory, both with regard to 
"78 
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its manner of introduction into the body, and 

its real nature, Wo 
The firſt queſtion I have not time to enter 


upon at preſent ; but with regard to theſe cond 
I muſt obſerve, that it does not ariſe from any 


ulcer in the urethra, but conſiſts 1 in a vitiation 


of the quality and an increaſed quantity of the 
mucus of the urethra. This I think evident 
from the two following conſiderations, viz. 

1. That J have frequently ſeen a matter diſtil 
from the neck of the glands entirely ſimilar to 
that which flows from the urethra, commonly 
without any ulceration, or even excoriation 
attending it. I have at preſent a patient, who, 
from a ſtroke on the prepuce, without any in- 
fection, has a diſcharge which ſtains his ſhirt in 
the ſame way as the ordinary gonorrhceal matter, 
but without any appearance of ulcer, 

2. I am informed by Dr. Hunter (a man of 
oreat experience), that he has very often diſ- 
ſected ſubjects that had died while they laboured 
under the virulent gonorrhœa, and found the 
venereal matter lying in the urethra, but with- 
out the leaſt appearance of ulcer. I find the 
ſame is - obſerved by Morgagni, De Sedibus et 
Cauſis Morborum. It is true, that they both 
allow - that ulcerations of the urethra are very 
common in gonorrhcea, and this I confeſs muſt 
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F 
be the caſe from the acrimony of the matter, 6 


The arguments taken from the pain being felt 
in ſome particular place, and the chordee, are 


| cally anſwered, being no proof of any thing elſe 


but inflammation, which I allow of : vide Mor- 
gagni. The diſeaſe, therefore, conſiſts in a 
vitiation of the mucus, with an increaſed diſ- 
charge, and an inflammation on part or the 
whole of the urethra. | 

It is evident from what we have ſaid o the 


nature of gonorrhœa, that the indications of 
cure are, 1. To obviate inflammation ; 2. To 


evacuate or correct the virus; 3. To prevent the 


diſcharge. 125 


To anſwer the firſt indication, the antiphlo- \ 
giſtic regimen is to be followed, 'viz. abſtinence 
from wine and ſtrong meat; and for the ſame 
reaſon exerciſe is to be avoided, particularly 
walking or riding, which are apteſt to influence 
the parts affected here. Next venæſection is 
proper at firſt, eſpecially in robuſt perſons; but 


afterwards I always prefer topical bleeding by 


leeches, which I accordingly ordered more than 
once for our patient Donald M*Craw. Another 
means to obviate the inflammation is, by tak ing 
off the ardor urine. This might have been 


made an indication by itſelf; but I think it comes 


properly enough under this head, as the inflam- 
4 | mation 
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mation gives ; firſt fie to it, though at length it 


inflamed part as it runs through the urethra : 
for this purpoſe great plenty of drink is of excel- 


lent ſervice, as it dilutes the ſaline parts of the 


urine, and renders it mild. However, theſe 


ſaline matters even dilute, or in the ſmalleſt 


quantity irritate the inflamed urethra; for which 
reaſon theſe medicines that cover them are to be 
uſed, viz. mucilages, of which I prefer the gum 


arabic- to the allhea, becauſe we are not ſure of | 


its quality, and to the linſeed, becauſe, from its 
oily nature, it cannot be taken in ſach quantity. 
| However, though our patient got gum arabic 1 in 
large quantity, 1 was diſappointed in its effects. 
The truth is, theſe medicines are altered by digeſ- 


tion as well as other ingeſta, ſo that they do not 


return their mucilaginous nature when they get 
to the urethra or urinary organs; and we can 
expect little advantage from them, unleſs they 
are given in greater quantities than can be aſſi- 


milated; and for this reaſon they often fail, 


where the digeſtive powers are ſtrong. To eaſe 


the ardor urinæ nitre is very commonly given, 


from a notion of its cooling quality. It is in- 
deed antiphlogiſtic and diuretic; but I never ſaw 
it of uſe where the gum arabic had not ſuc- 
ceeded, 


„ Topical 


is increaſed by it; for the urine irritates in the 
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Topical applications have moſt effec in 
moderating the heat of urine, viz. the in- 


: jection of bland oil into the urethra, which 


covers it from the ſharpneſs of the urine. How- 
ever, the urethra is ſo often ſhrivelled and ſunk 
into a narrow diameter, that it is very often 
difficult or impoſſible to puſh any injection 


beyond the point of the ſyringe, from which it 


regurgitates. Fomentations and warm bathings 
ſoften and relax the parts, but ought not to be 
applied before the inflammation is pretty well 
gone, ſince their warmth irritates and increaſes 
the ſpaſm. See what was ſaid of theſe in Rheu- 


matiſms. I have often ſeen them, when applied 


improperly in a gonorrhœa, or even phymoſis, 
excite painful erections, and otherwiſe alſo raiſe 
the inflammation to a greater height. Thus 
haye we finiſhed all that is to be ſaid of the firſt 
indication, which many conſider as the only one 
neceſſary ; but I cannot help laying down the 


ſecond, ſince it is evident that the virus taken 
in cannot be evacuated by any remedies yet 


preſcribed. True it is, that while the inflam- 


mation continues, evacuants cannot be given; 


and during its cure the flow from the urethra 
probably carries off the virus, for the moſt part; 
yet as we cannot be certain of this, recourſe is, 
I think, to be had to mercury, the only evacu- 
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ant of the venereal poiſon. This is to be thrown 
into the urethra; but in what form? — While 
all the acrid preparations of mercury frightened 
the phyſicians, crude mercury was employed, 
rubbed with honey, and then diffuſed through 
water. This rude compoſition, however, was ſo 
inconvenient, that ſome were led to ſubſtitute 
calomel for the crude mercury ; but it is equal- 
ly inconvenient, being as apt to run together in 
the urethra, inſomuch that I have known it 
produce ſevere inflammation, and a ſtoppage of 
urine. To obviate this, ſome again diffuſed 
| the calomel firſt in gum arabic, but this means 
is far from anſwering well either; and the cor- 
rolive ſublimate being the only mercurial prepa- 


ration that diſſol ves in water, is alone fit for injec- 
tion. It ſhould not be uſed till the inflammation 


is pretty much abated; and I would begin with 
diſſolving only one grain in four ounces of water, 
throwing it in till it be felt to ſmart, but inter- 
mitting it, or alternating with the oily injection. 
This method never fails of removing the diſeaſe, 


if it is not begun too ſoon, as I believe I did 
with M Craw. A queſtion will naturally ariſe 
here, whether or not any internal medicines are 
to be uſed? It has been long the practice to 


give purgatives, but I confeſs I know not of 
What uſe they are, Neural lalts, indeed, by 
their 
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their antiphlogiſtic power, may tend to eaſe the 
inflammation ; but cathartic falrs, and they. 


among the reſt, always, during their operation, 


irritate the anus, which .communicates the ftt 
mulus to the urethra, and thereby increaſes the 
hear of urine. This I have more than once had 
occaſion to ſee, and for that reaſon 1 never uſe 
them. | 

With regard to the internal uſe of mercury in 
ſmall doſes, they can have no effect on any 
topical affection, and how abſurd therefore is 
the common practice of giving theſe at night and 
purging them off again the next morning. On 
the other hand, large doſes, when the ſymptoms 


are merely thoſe of a ſimple gonorrhcea, without 


chancres, are quite unneceſſary. Some people 
think all this is obviated by rubbing mercurial 


ointment on the urethra externally, a practice 
introduced firſt into Britain about thirty years 
ago by Douglas, but I do not find it anſwer; 


though I believe we may naturally ſuppoſe that 
there is a poroſity i in the human body through 
which it may paſs into the urethra, without 


being conveyed all round by the abſorbent lym- 
phatics; for indeed I can ſee no other rational 


way of accounting for the quick operation of 
other topical applications, or even the introduc- 
tion of the gonorrhœal matter. This manner 
; {57 TO however 


T8 } 


however of uling mercury I do not find, I ſay, 


. 


to anſwer, and it is extremely inconvenient if 


the part anointed be expoſed to cold. 
There is ſtill another queſtion which will 
require a little diſcuſſion, and relates to the third 


indication we marked out. Are aſtringents to 


be uſed internally or by injection: They no 
doubt may anſwer the third indication; but then 
their uſe is of very dangerous conſequence, if the 
virus is not entirely expelled, and to know this 
is extremely difficult, If the mucus diſcharged is 
pellucid and viſcid, we are ſure there is none of 
it remaining; but this is extremely rare. It is 
generally thought to be gone when the mucus 
is viſcid, and become whiter than before; but I 


J have known many inſtances of aſtringents 
proving hurtful in ſuch caſes; nay, I will venture 


to ſay, that even the thin diſcoloured matter is 
not always a rare ſign of virus. I have known it 
as thin and yellow as commonly from infection, 
from. mere intemperance in venery and living : 
how improper would it be, at this time, to follow 
the common method of draſtic purges and mer- 


cury ! On the whole, I think the uſe of aſtringents 


dangerous and uncertain. Do they, according to 
the received opinion, force the virus into the blood, 

and produce the confirmed lues venerea? I own 
I am very much inclined to doubt this, but I 
am 
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am certain they produce ſchirroſities and ſtrictures 
in the urethra, which very often laſt for life; 


and they alſo often produce ſwelled teſticles, not 


as is commonly believed, by throwing the ve- 


nereal matter upon them (for I cannot well con- 
ceive how it ſhould take that courſe), but only by 


ſtopping the exits of the proſtates and weſicule ſe- 
minales. I think this is put beyond doubt, by a 
caſe which I knew of a married man who got 
a gleet by too frequent coition with his wife, 
which nevertheleſs, when ſtopped, produced a 
ſwelled teſticle. .I have had ſo little practice 
with aſtringents, that I cannot pretend to give 


any choice ; but I have always found the medi- 


cine which I have recommended for evacuating 
the virus, alſo anſwer beft for ſtopping gleets. 


Ibis is illuſtrated by the caſe of W of i 


which we ſhall now take a ſhort 1 view. 


On the 2 of Davipson. 


Davroso was infected with a gonorrhœa in 


| May laſt, for which he got ſome medicines ; 


however, the running laſted ſome months. It 
ſtopped at length however, for ſome weeks, and 
returned in September, as he ſays, from a 
ſprain. How this could produce that effect I 


cannot perceive, and I am apt to ſuſpect that he 
only 


= Xx 


only meant to paſs it entirely for a ſeminal weak - 


nels ; a very common deceit, He had at firſt, 


when he came into our hands, that fort of ſedi- 


ment in his urine which never fails for ordinary 
to point out a nephritic diſorder, for which reaſon 
I was dubious concerning his complaints, but 
was willing to make a trial of the ava urfi; his 
| ſtomach, however, not bearing it in any quan- 
tity, and the appearance of nephritic ſymptoms 


entirely diſappearing, I was confirmed in reckon- 


ing it a gleet, and reſolved to uſe the corroſive 
ſublimate. This had the deſired effect of ſtop- 


ping the running; but, from ſome accidental 
cauſe, it recurred, attended with ſome inflam- 
mation and ardor urinæ, which nevertheleſs was 


cured by the alternate uſe of the oily and ſubli- 
mate injections; fo that he is now v diſcharged 


quite well. 
Having finiſhed all that 1 intended to fay, 


relating to local venereal diſeaſes, I ſhould now 


proceed to the univerſal, or lues confirmata ; but 
as this would carry me beyond the bounds that 
I have now left me, I ſhall confine myſelf to the 


conſideration of thoſe more acrid mercurial pre- 
parations, which I had a conſiderable hand in 


intraduing i into the practice of this houſe. _ 
. 1 believe 


2 


conſiderable riſk of danger. In this country 


„ 


I believe it is now pretty univerfally ad- 


mitted, that the lues venerea can only be cured 


by mercury; and that it acts, not as any 


ſpecific antidote, but as an evacuant of the 


virus. The more mild preparations, even 
from the timidity of regular practitioners, were 


not employed univerſally for a long time. 
Now theſe muſt neceffarily be employed in 
large quantity, and mercury always from its own 


nature, and that of the economy reſpectively, 


when thrown in in large quantity, acts on 


the ſalivary organs, and at the ſame time I 


believe, though leſs ſenſibly, on all the excretories 


beſides. It is therefore undoubtedly a very cer- 


tain remedy,. and indeed to many the moſt cer- 
tain remedy in a mild preparation; but it is liable 


to many dangers and inconveniencies in the 
exhibition. It is therefore no wonder if many 


long deſired to ſubſtitute another method in place 
of the ſalivations. A great while ſince, the 


Montpelier phyſicians introduced what has been 


called the alterative method, viz. uſing mercu- 


rial unction, without letting it go the length of 
raiſing a ſalivation; ; this way, however, is alſo 
found to be very tedious, and even attended with 


the 


„„ 7 


the mercury was then propoſed to be given by 
the mouth, till that ſhould be affected, but 


without going on to a regular ſalivation : this 


method has the ſame inconveniencies in a ſmaller 


degree; and we can eaſily perceive that we muſt 
ſuppoſe the mercury acts on the other excretories 
as well as on the mouth, ſince the diſcharge from 


it would not be ſufficient i in this „ It was 


therefore greatly to be wiſhed that another 

remedy would act on the perſpiration, or other 
excretions could be fallen upon. Mercury infal- 
libly does act on theſe, while it alſo operates on 


the ſalivary glands. Now I believe the acrid pre- 
parations a& moſt certainly on the ſyſtem in 


general, and therefore on the moſt univerſal ex, 
_ cretory, the ſkin, when given in ſmall quantity. 


Corroſive ſublimate, long thought a moſt delete- 
rious poiſon, has for theſe reaſons been gain- 
ing ground for a great while paſt, It is fifteen 
years ſince a ſurgeon in the army informed me 
that he had uſed it for a conſiderable number of 


years with ſucceſs. He gave it in ſubſtance in the 


form of pills, along with a ſmall portion of aloes 


and a great quantity of crumbs of bread. I at 
that time adopted it, and gave it, not without 
advantage; but as it very often affected the ſto- 
mach ſeverely, I again laid it aſide, After this, 
Tr 2 Van 
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Van Swieten publiſhed his ſolution to the world, 
and it was received with great readineſs ; but 


1 however, it had been falling again gradually, I 


think, into diſrepute in this country, perhaps 


from its advantage being uncertain, which it 


certainly is. The common ſublimate of our 


ſhops is of very different degrees of ſtrength and 


goodneſs. Some time ago Dr. Pringle ſent me 


| two ſpecimens of corroſive ſublimate from Lon- 
don, one prepared at Apothecaries Hall, and 


the other by a private chymiſt ; the firſt he found 
to fail very often, the other generally ſucceeded. 


On examining the compoſition of both, I found 


that that of the private chymiſt was conſiderably 
more acrid than the other. This confirms what 


: we have ſaid of the more acrid preparations of 


mercury. But common corroſive ſublimate, even 
prepared like that of the private chymiſt, juſt 


mentioned, is liable, on ſtanding, to have its acri- 


dity abſtracted, and the mercury thrown down, 
in the form of a mercurius dulcis: this happens 
when it is diffolved in water, but ſtill more 


fo in brandy, according to Van Swieten's me- 


thod. For theſe reaſons I ſome years agocontrived 
another more acrid preparation, which was uſed 


ſince that time in this houſe. Ward's white 
drop, however, * made publie laſt years by 


which 
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which we were made acquainted with a ſolution 
of mercury in the nitrous acid, which had the 


ſame effects with thoſe in the corrolive ſublimate, 


and at the ſame time was much more-concen- 
trated than any of the above mentioned, and was 
not diſpoſed to depoſit the mercury—thus, I fay, 
led me to the compoſition of a ſimilar prepa- 
Tation with the marine acid, which has now for 
ſome- time been uſed in this houſe indifferently 
with the white drop of Ward. By the accounts 
of the phyſicians belonging to the hoſpital it 
appears that their effects ſeem to be much the 


ſame. Sometimes the one, and ſometimes the 


other, produces gripes, according to the cenſtt= 
tution of the patient. 
With regard to the exhibition of both, 
| ſhould at firſt begin with ſmall quantities, Nay 
cauſe they are apt to produce ſevere gripes, and 
run off by ſtool, which defeats the intention for 
which they are given, viz. toa chiefly on theſkin., 
The doſe ſhould then be gradually increaſed, 
till it acts by ſweat, urine, or inſenſible perſpi- 
ration. When it produces ſweat, its effects 


in curing are quickeſt, and more ſo when it 


increaſes urine, than if it only excites inſenſible 
perſpiration. Indeed, when it ſweats, I have 
always found it produce a quick and eaſy cure. 

| 75 Opium 
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Opium it is neceſſary to give along with it, to 


prevent its running off by ſtool, and to deter- 
mine its operation more ſorely to the ſkin, | 
I muſt now obſerve, however, that there are 
caſes in which it will be very apt to fail, or 
would be improper, which are chiefly, _ 
1. When the patient does not keep warm, 
but goes out of his chamber, eſpecially in win- 
ter, though even then J have ſeen it ſucceed ; 


but the uſe of it ſix weeks, when keeping warm 
within doors, will generally go farther than fix 


months when expoſed to cold. 
2. I have already ſaid, that corroſive ſubli- 


mate diffuſes itſelf over the whole ſyſtem. The 


ſtrong preparations we are now ſpeaking of do 


ſo in a more remarkable degree, almoſt as ſoon 


as they reach the ſtomach ; but this depends on 
the ſenſibility of the conſtitution, ſo that there 
are ſome that will not ſweat with it, nor have 
their urine or perſpiration increaſed by it, though 
it be thrown in in ſuch quantity as to affect, and 


in a manner corrode the ſtomach. This we 


found to be the caſe with Malcolm Murdoch, 
on which account, after increaſing the doſe con- 


ſiderably, we were obliged to lay it aſide. 


3. It ſometimes runs to the mouth, as the more 


mild Preparations of mercury; but this is no 
objedtion 


© 8 J 


objeAtion peculiar to ir, unleſs to ! it act 
even in this way more muſt be thrown in than 
zs ſafe, for the reaſon mentioned above. 

Our patients who ufed the ſtrong muriatic 
corroſive, had nothing in their caſes that re- 
quired a particular diſcuſſion here. We ſhall 
therefore proceed to another ſubject, 


or INTERMITTENT FEVERS. 


IT is one of the greateſt misfortunes of me- 
dicine, that there have always been, and ſtill ſub- 
fiſt, ſuch diſputation about the nature of the moſt 
common diſeaſe of any; I mean fever. I hope, 
however, Hoffman is conſulted on this ſubject, as 
well as Staahl; for my part, it is not in my 
power to enter into the queſtion at preſent. 
Fever is a frequency of pulſe, ſucceeding an 
borripilatio, or ſymptoms. analogous to that. 


It is then the Horripilatio that ' conſtitutes 


the diſeaſe, 'or in other words the cold fit ; 
and the ſucceeding hot fit is an effort of na- 
ture to throw it off. So far all are agreed, 
that the paroxyſm conſiſting properly of three 
ſtadia, enumerated by Boerhaave, and called by 


Sydenham 


Me 
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7 Sydenham tempora Mrvationis, ebullitionis, and 


diſpumationis, whoever can cure or prevent 


the firſt or cold fit, cures the reſt : vide Boer- 


haave, Aph. 756. Now there. are two means 
by which this may be effected, viz. 1. What may 


be called the natural method, viz. aſſiſting the 
hot fit by ſaline draughts, &c. which may 


tend to keep off the next paroxyſm. 2. The 


artificial method, which confifts either in raiſing 


an artificial fever before the cold fit, or by the 
uſe of antiſpaſmodics, viz. ſuch as are purely of 
that claſs or tonics, which prevent the tendency 


to ſpaſm, or narcotics, which by weakening the 


ſenſibility keep off the cold fit. 
The tonics are more commonly uſed than 


others. 


And Es the 1 has almoſt been alone 


given for theſe hundred years. I have already 
dimer that tonics act by preventing ſpaſm. But 
there are many who doubt of this being the 
effect of bark, and conſider it rather as a ſpecific 


to the intermittents. This has made phyſi- 


cians at a loſs to find a proper ſubſtitute for it, 


though nevertheleſs many, for various reaſons, 


have attempted this, reckoning its powers to be 


owing partly to its bitter, its aſtringent, and its 
aromatic qualities. TheF have combined dif- 
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ferent medicines, containing theſe qualities ſepa- 
rately. I own, for my part, that I am little influ- 
enced by the common reaſons againſt its uſe ; 
and yet I would wiſh to have a ſubſtitute for it 
on the following accounts. ; 
1. Becauſe moſt patients have wequired {ih 
of imaginary (kill with regard to it, and fancying 
certain caſes unfit for it, will not take it though 
recommended ever ſo ſtrongly by the phyſician. 
This I have often met with; and if, in ſuch a 
a caſe, the patient were perſuaded, any acci- 
dental bad ſymptom would be aſcribed to the 
bark. „ 
2. Becauſe there are ſome objections raiſed 
to it in certain circumſtances, even by very 
judicious phyſicians, which I will not pretend 
entirely to obviate, and which muſt influence 
one in * leſt he ſhould be blamed by 
others, * 
3. There are ſome particular patients that 
admit of its being thrown in in conſiderable 
quantity, without its producing any effect. You 
will ſee the ſubſtitute J have ordered in Barr's 
caſe, to which, therefore, I ſhall proceed. 
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97 the Caſe of LAURENCE Bars, Iabouring unden 
an Intermittent Fever. | 


THis patient was ſeized with a tertian ague 
about thirteen months ago, which had been 


removed for ſome time by the uſe of the bark, 


but always recurred; at length it diſappeared 


ſpontaneouſly, when he was taking no medicines, 
at which time an anaſarcous ſwelling came on, 


which indeed I am apt to think was the inter- 
mittent concealed under this form, and ſhould 
have been cured by the ſame medicines. When 
it appeared again, it aſſumed the quartan type, 
and was attended with affections of the breaſt, 
the very circumſtance that induces phyſicians 
commonly to reject the uſe of the bark. But it 
was not this that induced me to that. I have, 


in this houſe, ſeen ſuch affections, viz. cough, 


&c. merely a part of the cold fit, and cured by 
bark ; neither had it any weight with me that 
the bark had ſucceeded fo ill before, and that 


; the fever now aſſumed the quartan type, for the 


firſt might be owing to the improper exhibition, 
and the other to the ſeaſon. My chief reaſon 
was, that he thought himfelf that the bark hurt 


him, and * on on account, would not 
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have been e to take it regularly. I at 
firſt ordered the ſenna, not from any experience 
that I have had myſelf of its virtue, but from the 
influence of the phyſicians of the Houſe. But 
this medicine purged him ſo eafily, that I was 
obliged to give'it over again. I then gave him 
the calamus aromaticus, which is an aſtringent 
and bitter; but his ſtomach not bearing this 
medicine neither, I reſolved to try the ſimpleſt 
bitter and aſtringent combined, viz. gentian 
and galls. I began with ſmall doſes, and after- 
wards increaſing them, the fits, on the 21ſt and 
24th of December, were rendered obſcure by 1 it, 
and on the 27th it made the fit intermit entirely. 
In order to be certain of the effect of our medi- 
cine, J left it off at this time, and the fit recurred 
on the 3oth, It is commonly imagined, that if 
a given quantity of the bark is thrown in, in the 
interval of the fir, at whatever times, it will have 
the ſame effect; but I have the greateſt reaſon 
to believe, that when given in large doſes the 
day of the fit, it will haye more effect than a 
much greater quantity in ſmall doſes during the 
interval. Thus z vi. or 3ſs. in that way, will be 
more advantageous than Zi. given in the com- 
mon way, I am well informed, that in the 
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| PR Hoſpitals they now give STIR juſt before 
the fit (though certainly in divided doſes) with | 


great ſucceſs. I reſolved to try this method 


with our medicine, and therefore left it off till 
before the fit, and then gave Z1. of it twice or 


_ thrice, The patient, thinking himſelf now well, 


is diſcharged ; though very probably, from his 


change of air, the inclemency of the ſeaſon, &c, 


his diſeaſe may recur, The proportion of the 


gentian to the galls was that of three to one, 
We have not ſpoke of the medicine he got for 


the_ cold, as not connected with the Preſent 
ſubject. 
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